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THE  ADVANTAGES 

PROPOSED  BY  REPEALING  THI'.  SACRAMENTAL  TEST. 

IMPAaTIALI.Y  CONSIDERKD.    1732. 


VV  IIOEVER  Writes  impartial!}^  upon  this  sub- 
ject, must  do  it  not  only  ds  a  mere  secular  man, 
but  as  one  who  is  altogether  indifferent  to  any  parti- 
cular system  of  Christianity.  And  I  think,  in  what- 
ever country  that  religion  predominates,  there  is 
one  certain  form  of  worship  and  ceremony,  which  is 
looked  upon  as  the  established ;  and  Consequently, 
only  the  priests  of  that  particular  form  are  main- 
tained at  the  public  charge;  and  all  civil  employ- 
ments bestowed  among  those  who  comply  (at 
least  outwardly)  with  the  same  establishment. 

This  method  is  strictly  observed,  even  by  our 
neighbours  the  Dutch;  who  are  confessed  to  al- 
low the  fullest  liberty  of  conscience  of  any  Chris- 
tian state,  and  yet  are  never  known  to  admit  any 
persons  into  civil  offices,  who  do  not  conform  to 
the  legal  worship.  As  to  their  military  men,  they 
are  indeed  not  so  scrupulous;  being,  by  the  na- 
ture of  their  government,  under  a  necessity  of 
hiring  foreign  troops  of  whatever  religious  deno- 
mination upon  every  great  emergency,  and  main- 
taining no  small  number  in  time  of  peace. 

This  caution  therefore  of  making  one  esta- 
blished faith,  seems  to  be  universal,  and  founded 
upon  the  strongest  reasons;  the  mistakeji  or  af, 
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fected  zeal  of  obstinacy  and  enthusiasm  having 
produced  such  a  number  of  horrible  destructive 
events  throughout  all  Christendom.  For,  who- 
ever begins  to  think  the  national  worship  is  wrong 
in  any  important  article  of  practice  or  belief,  will, 
if  he  be  serious,  naturally  have  a  zeal  to  make  as 
many  proselytes  as  he  can :  and  a  nation  may 
possibly  have  a  hundred  different  sects  with  their 
leaders;  every  one  of  which  has  an  equal  right  to 
plead,  that  they  must  "  obey  God  rather  than 
man;"  must  "  cry  aloud  and  spare  not;"  must 
"  lift  up  their  voice  like  a  trumpet." 

This  w^s  the  very  case  of  England  during  the 
fanatic  times.  And  against  all  this  there  seems  to 
be  no  defence,  but  that  of  supporting  one  esta- 
blished form  of  doctrine  and  discipline ;  leaving 
the  rest  to  a  bare  liberty  of  conscience,  but  with- 
out any  maintenance  or  encouragement  from  the 
public. 

Wherever  this  national  religion  grows  so  cor- 
rupt, or  is  thought  to  do  so  by  a  very  great  majori- 
ty of  landed  people  joined  to  the  governing  party, 
whether  prince  or  senate,  or  both,  it  ought  to  be 
changed,  provided  the  work  may  be  done  without 
blood  or  confusion.  Yet,  whenever  such  a  change? 
shall  be  made,  some  other  establishments  must 
succeed,  although  for  the  worse ;  allowing  all 
deviations,  that  would  break  the  union,  to  be  only 
tolerated.  In  this  sense,  those  who  aflirm  that 
every  law,  which  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God, 
is  void  in  itself,  seem  to  be  mistaken;  for  many 
laws  in  popish  kingdoms  and  stateSj  many  more 
among  the  Turks,  and  perhaps  not  a  few  in  other 
countries,  are  directly  against  the  divine  laws; 

and 
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iaitd  yet,  God  knows,  are  very  far  from  being  void 
in  tiie  executive  part. 

Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  three  estates  of  parlia- 
ment in  England  (whereof  the  lords  spiritual,  who 
represent  the  church,  are  one)  should  agree  and 
obtain  the  royal  assent  to  abolish  episcopacy,  to- 
gether with  the  liturgy,  and  the  whole  frame  of 
the  English  church,  as  burdensome,  dangerous, 
and  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture;  and  that  presby- 
tery, anabaptism,  quakerism,  independency,  Mug- 
gletonianism,  Brownism,  familism,  or  any  other 
subdivided  sect  among  us,  should  be  established 
in  its  place:  without  question  all  peaceable  sub- 
jects ought  passively  to  submit,  and  the  predo- 
ininant  sect  must  become  the  religion  established; 
the  public  maintaining  no  other  teachers,  nor  ad- 
mitting any  persons  of  a  different  religious  pro- 
fession into  civil  offices,  at  least  if  their  intention 
be  to  preserve  the  nation  in  peace. 

Supposing  then  that  the  present  system  of  re- 
ligion were  abolished ;  and  presbytery,  which  I 
find  stands  the  fairest,  vVith  its  synods  and  classes, 
and  all  its  forms  and  ceremonies,  essential  or 
circumstantial,  were  erected  into  the  national 
worship ;  their  teachers,  and  no  others,  could 
have  any  legal  claim  to  be  supported  at  the  public 
charge,  whether  by  stipends  or  tithes;  and  only 
the  rest  of  the  same  faith  to  be  capable  of  civil 
employments. 

If  there  be  Any  true  reasoning  in  what  I  have 
laid  down,  it  should  seem,  that  tjie  project  now 
in  agitation  for  repealing  the  test  act,  and  yet 
leaving  the  name  of  an  establishment  to  the  pre- 
sent  national   church,  is  altogether  inconsistent ; 
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and  may  admit  of  consequences,  which  those  who 
are  the  most  indifferent  to  any  religion  at  all,  are 
possibly  not  aware  of.- 

I  presume,  whenever  the  test  shall  be  repealed, 
which  obliges  all  men,  who  enter  into  office  under 
the  crown,  to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  church  of  Ireland;  the  way  to 
employments  will  immediately  be  left  open  to 
all  dissenters  (except  papists)  whose  consciences 
can  suffer  them  to  take  the  common  oaths  in  such 
cases  prescribed ;  after  which,  they  are  qualified 
to  fill  any  lay  station  in  this  kingdom,  from  that 
of  chief  governor  to  an  exciseman. 

Thus,  of  the  three  judges  on  each  bench,  the 
first  may  be  a  presbyterian,  the  second  a  free-will 
baptist,  and  the  third  a  churchman ;  the  lord 
chancellor  maybe  an  independent;  the  revenues 
may  be  managed  by  seven  commissioners  of  as 
many  different  sects  ;  and  the  like  of  all  other  em- 
jiloyments;  not  to  mention  the  strong  probability, 
that  the  lawfulness  of  taking  oaths  may  be  revealed 
to  the  quakers,  who  then  will  stand  upon  as  good 
a  foot  for  preferment  as  any  other  loyal  subjects. 
It  is  obvious  to  iniacjinc,  that  under  such  a  motlev^ 
administration  of  affairs,  what  a  clashing  there 
will  be  of  interest  and  inclinations;  what  puUings 
and  hawlings  backward  and  forward  ;  what  a  zeal 
and  bias  in  each  religionist,  to  advance  his  own 
tribe,  and  depress  the  others.  For  I  suppose 
nothing  v.ill  be  readier*  granted,  than  that  how- 
indifferent  soever  most  men  are  in  faith  and 
morals,  yet,  whether  out  of  artifice,  natural  com- 

*  ♦  licadia^  granted — a  bad  idiom;  it  should  be — '  more  rea- 
dily granted.'     S, 

plexion. 
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plexion,  or  love  of  contradiction,  none  are  more 
obstinate  in  maintaining  their  own  opinions,  and 
worrying  all  wlio  differ  from  them,  than  those  who 
publicly  show  the  least  sense  eitlier  of  religion  or 
common  honesty. 

As  to  the  latter,  bishop  Burnet  tells  ns,  that  the 
presbyterians,  in  the  fanatic  times,  professe^^  them- 
selves to  be  above  morality;  which,  as  wo  find  in 
some  of  their  writings,  was  numbered  among  ♦:he 
beggarly  elements:  and  accordingly  at  this  day, 
110  scruples  of  conscience  with  regard  to  .'onfor- 
mity,  are,  in  any  trade  or  calling,  inconsisti-at 
with  the  greatest  fraud,  oppressions,  perjury,  or 
any  other  vice. 

This  brings  to  my  memory  a  passage  in  Mon- 
taigne, of  a  common  prostitute,  who  in  the  storm- 
ing of  a  town,  when  a  soldier  came  up  to  her 
chamber  and  offered  violence  to  her  chastity, 
rather  chose  to  venture  her  neck  by  leaping  out 
of  the  window,  than  suffer  a  rape;  yet  still  conti- 
nued her  trade  of  lewdness,  while  she  had  any 
customers  left. 

I  confess,  that,  in  my  private  judgement,  an  un- 
limited permission  of  all  sects  whatsoever  (except 
papists),  to  enjoy  employments,  would  be  less  per- 
nicious to  the  public,  than  a  fair  struggle  between 
two  co'^tenders;  because,  in  the  former  case,  such 
a  jumble  of  priDi  iples  might  possibly  have  the 
elTect  of  contrary  poisons  min^^iod  ttgether.  >  :  ich 
a  strong  constitutiori  nnght  pc  rliaps  bo  al>le  fo.- 
some  tiioe  to  su.'vive. 

But  however  1  ••!!  take  the  o^her  and  mor 
probable  supposition,  that  th  s  battle  for  empIo> 
HLonts  is  to  be  fought  only  between  the  presbvt. 
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rians,  and  those  of  the  church  yet  established.     I 
shall  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  either  side,  by 
examining  which  of  the  two  is  the  better  spiritual 
economy,  or  which  is  most  suited  to  our  civil 
constitution:   but    the   question  turns  upon  this 
point  J  when  the  presbterians'  shall  have  got  their 
share  of  employments  (which   must  be  one  full 
hiilf,  or  else  they  cannot  look  upon  themselves  as 
fairly  dealt  with),  1  ask,  whether  they  ought  not, 
by  their  own  principles,  and  by  the  strictest  rules 
of  conscience,  to  use  the  utmost  of  their  skill, 
power,  and  influence,  in  order  to  reduce  the  whole 
kingdom  to  an  uniformity  in  religion,  both  as  to 
doctrine  and   disciplinCj  most  agreeable   to  the 
word  of  God.     Wherein  if  they  can  succeed  with- 
out blood  (as  under   the   present   disposition  of 
things  it  is  very  possible  they  may),  it  is   to  be 
hoped  they  will  at  last  be  satisfied:  only  I  would 
warn  them  of  a  few  difficulties.     The  first  is,  of 
compromising  among  themselves,  that  important 
controversy  about   the   old  light  and   the   new; 
which    otherwise    may,   after  this  establishment, 
split  them  as  wide  as  papist  and  protestant,  whig 
and  tor}',  or  churchman  and  dissenter;   and  con- 
sequently the  work  will  be  to  begin  again:  for, 
in  religious  quarrels,  it  is  of  little  moment  how 
iew  or  small  the  dilTerences  are;   especially  when 
the  dispute  is  only  about  power.     Thus,  the  zea- 
lous presbyterians  of  the  north  are  more  alienated 
iVom  the  established  clergy,  than  from  the  Romish 
priests;  taking  the  former  with  idolatrous  worship, 
as  disguised  papists,  ceremony-mongers,  and  many 
other  terms  of  art;   and  this  for  a  very  powerful 
reason;   becau'se  the  devgy  stand   in  their  wav, 

which 
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which  the  popish  priests  do  not.  Thus,  I  am  as- 
sured, that  the  quarrel  between  old  and  new 
light  men  is  managed  with  more  rage  and  ranconia 
than  any  other  dispute  of  the  highest  importance; 
and  this,  because  it  serves  to  lessen  or  increase 
their  several  congregations,  from  whom  they  re- 
ceive their  contributions. 

Another  difficulty,  which  may  embarrass  the 
presbyterians  after  their  establishment,  will  be, 
how  to  adjust  their  claim  of  the  kirk's  indepen- 
dency on  the  civil  power,  with  the  constitution  of 
this  monarchy?  a  point  so  delicate,  that  it  has 
often  filled  the  heads  of  great  patriots  vvith  dan- 
gerous notions  of  the  church-clergy,  without  the 
least  ground  of  suspicion, 

As  to  the  presbyterians  allowing  liberty  of  con- 
science to  those  episcopal  principles,  when  their 
own  kirk  shall  be  predominant;  the  writers  are  so 
universally  agreed  in  the  negative,  as  well  as  their 
practice  during  Oliver's  reign,  that  I  believe  no 
reasonable  churchman  (who  must  then  be  dis- 
senter) will  expect  it. 

I  shall  here  take  notice,  that  in  the  division  of 
employments  among  the  presbyterians,  after  this 
approaching  repeal  of  the  test  act,  supposing 
them  in  proper  time  to  have  an  equal  share,  the 
odds  will  be  three  or  four  to  one  on  their  side,  in 
any  farther  scheme  they  may  have  toward  mak- 
ing their  religion  national.  For  I  reckon  all 
those  gentlemen  sent  over  from  England,  what- 
ever religion  they  profess,  or  have  been  educated 
in,  to  be  of  that  ])arty  :  since  it  is  no  mark  of 
prudence  for  any  persons  to  oppose  the  current 

of 
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of  a  nation,  where  they  are  in  some  sort  only  so- 
journers; unless  they  have  it  in  direction. 

If  there  be  any  maxim  in  politics  not  to  be  con- 
trouled,  it  must  be  the  following:  that  those, 
whose  private  interest  is  united  with  the  interest  of 
their  country,  supposing  them  to  be  of  equal  un- 
derstanding with  the  rest  of  their  neighbours,  will 
heartily  wish  that  the  nation  should  thrive.  Out 
of  these,  are  indubitably  excepted  all  persons  who 
are  sent  from  another  kingdom  to  be  employed  in 
places  of  profit  or  power ;  because  they  cannot 
possibly  bear  any  fiifection  to  the  place  where 
they  sojourn,  even  for  life ;  their  sole  business 
being  to  advance  therqselves,  by  following  tbe  ad- 
vice of  their  principals.  I  except  likewise  those 
persons  who  are  taken  into  office,  although  na- 
tives of  the  land  ;  because  they  are  greater  gaiur 
ers,  while  they  keep  their  offices,  than  they  could 
possibly  be,  by  mending  the  miserable  condition 
of  their  country. 

I  except,  thirdly,  all  hopers,  who  by  balancing 
accounts  with  themselves  turn  the  scale  on  the 
same  side;  because  the  strong  expectation  of  a 
good  certain  salary  will  outweigh  the  loss  by 
bad  rents,  received  out  of  the  lands  in  moneyless 
times. 

If  my  lords  the  bishops,  who  I  hear  are  now  em- 
ployed in  a  scheme  for  regulating  the  conduct  and 
maintenance  of  the  inferior  clergy,  shall  in  their 
wisdom,  and  piety,  and  love  of  the  church,  con- 
sent to  this  repeal  of  the  test,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  whole  reverend  body  will  cheer- 
fully submit  to  their  spiritual  fathers;  of  whose 

paternal 
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paternal  tenderness  for  their  welfare,  they  have 
foumi  so  many  annazing  instances. 

I  am  not,  therefore,  under  the  least  concern 
about  the  clergy  on  this  account.  They  will  (for 
some  time)  be  nu  great  sufferers  by  this  repeal ; 
because  I  cannot  recollect,  among  all  our  sects, 
any  one,  that  gives  latitude  enough  to  take  the 
oaths  required  at  an  institution  to  a  church-living: 
and  until  that  bar  shall  be  removed,  the  present 
episcopal  clergy  are  safe  for  two  years.  Altliough 
it  may  be  thouglit  somewhat  unequal,  that  in  the 
northern  parts,  where  there  may  be  three  dissen- 
ters to  one  churchman,  the  whole  revenue  shall  be 
engrossed  by  him,  who  has  so  small  a  part  of  the 
cure. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  this  disadvantage,  which 
the  dissenters  at  present  lie  under,  of  a  disability 
to  receive  church-preferments,  will  be  easily  re- 
medied by  the  repeal  of  the  test.  For,  the  dis- 
senting teachers  are  under  no  incapacity  of  ac- 
cepting civil  and  military  employments  ;  wherein 
they  agree  perfectly  with  the  })opish  clergy ; 
among  whom,  great  canlinals  and  prelates  have 
been  commanders  of  armies,  chief  ministers, 
knights  of  many  orders,  ambassadors,  secretaries 
of  s:}ate,  and  in  most  high  offices  under  the  crown ; 
although  they  assert  the  indelible  character, 
which  no  secretaries  among  us  did  ever  assume. 
But  that  many,  both  presbyteriajis  and  independ- 
evits,  commanders  as  well  as  private  soldiers,  were 
professed  teachers  in  the  time  of  their  dominion, 
is  allowed  by  all.  Cromwell  himself  was  a 
preacher ;  and  has  left  us  one  of  his  sermons  in 
print,  exactly  in  the  same  style  and  manner  with 

those 
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those  of  our  modern  presbyterian  teachers;  sa 
was  colonel  Howard,  sir  George  Downing,  and 
several  others,  whose  names  are  on  record.  1 
can  therefore  see  no  reason,  why  a  painful  preS' 
bvterian  teacher,  as  soon  as  the  test  shall  be  re- 
pealed,  may  not  be  privileged  to  hold,  along 
with  the  spiritual  office  and  stipend,  a  commission 
in  the  army  or  the  civil  list,  in  commendam  :  for,  as 
I  take  it,  the  church  of  England  is  the  only  body 
of  Christians,  which  in  effect  disqualifies  those,  who 
are  employed  to  preach  its  doctrine,  from  sharing 
in  the  civil  power,  farther  than  as  senators;  yet 
this  was  a  privilege  begun  in  times  of  popery, 
many  hundred  3^ears  before  the  reformation,  and 
woven  with  the  very  institution  of  our  bmited  mo^ 
narchy. 

There  is  indeed  another  method,  whereby  the 
stipends  of  dissenting  teachers  may  be  raised,  and 
the  farmer  much  relieved  :  if  it  sliould  be  thought 
proper  to  reward  a  people  so  deserving,  and  so 
loyal  by  tlieir  principles.  Every  bishop,  upon  the 
vacancy  of  a  church-living,  can  sequester  the  pro- 
fits for  the  use  of  the  next  incumbent.  Upon  a 
lapse  of  half  a  year,  the  donation  falls  to  the 
archbishop,  and  after  a  full  year  to  the  crown,, 
during  pleasure.  Therefore  it  would  be  no  hard- 
ship for  any  clergj-man  alive,  if  (in  those  parts  of 
Ireland,  where  the  number  of  sectaries  much  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  conformists)  the  profits,  when  se- 
questered, might  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
dissenting  teacher,  who  has  so  many  souls  to  take 
care  of:  whereby  the  poor  tenants  would  be  much, 
relieved  in  those  hard  times,  and  in  a  better  con- 
dition to  pay  their  rents. 

But 
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But  there  is  another  difficulty  in  this  matter, 
against  which  a  remedy  does  not  so  readily  occur. 
For,  supposing  the  test  act  repealed,  and  the  dis- 
senters, in  consequence,  full}''  qualified  for  all 
secular  employments ;  the  question  may  still  be 
put,  whether  those  of  Ireland  will  be  often  the 
persons  on  whom  they  shall  be  bestowed  ;  because 
it  is  imagined  there  may  be  another  seminary*  in 
view,  more  numerous,  and  more  needy,  as  well  as 
more  meriting,  and  more  easily  contented  with 
such  low  offices;  which  some  nearer  neighbours 
hardly  think  it  worth  stirring  from  their  chimney- 
sides  to  obtain.  And  I  am  told,  it  is  the  common 
practice  of  those  who  are  skilled  in  the  manage- 
ment of  bees,  that  when  they  see  a  foreign  swarm 
at  some  distance,  approaching  with  an  intention 
to  plunder  their  hives,  these  artists  have  a  trick  to 
divert  thena  into  some  neighbouring  apiary,  there 
to  make  what  havoc  they  please.  This  I  should 
not  have  hinted,  if  I  had  not  known  it  already  to 
have  gotten  ground  in  many  suspecting  heads: 
for  it  is  the  peculiar  talent  of  this  nation  to  see 
dangers  afar  off;  to  all  which  I  can  only  say,  that 
our  native  prcsbyterians  must,  by  pains  and  in- 
dustry, raise  such  a  fund  of  merit,  as  will  answer 
to  a  birth  six  degrees  more  to  the  north.  If  they 
cannot  arrive  at  this  perfection,  as  several  of  the 
established  church  have  compassed  by  indefatiga- 
ble pains,  I  do  not  well  see  how  their  affairs  will 
much  mend  by  repealing  the  test:  for,  to  be  qua- 
liGed  by  law  to  accept  an  employment,  and  yet 
to  be  disqualified  in  fact,  as  it  will  much  increase 

*  Scotland,     F. 
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the  mortification,  so  it  will  withdraw  the  pity  of 
many  among  their  well-wishers,  and  utterly  de- 
prive them  of  that  merit  they  have  so  i-.ng  made, 
of  being  a  loyal,  true,  protestant  people,  perse- 
cuted only  for  religion. 

If  this  happen  to  be  their  case,  they  must  wait 
maturity  of  time  ;  until  they  can,  by  prudent 
gentle  steps,  make  their  faith  bccumeihe  religion 
established  in  the  nation  ;  after  which,  I  do  not  in 
the  least  doubt  that  they  will  take  most  efiiectual 
methods  to  secure  their  power,  against  those  who 
must  then  be  dissenters  in  their  turn;  whereof,  if 
we  may  form  a  future  opinion  from  present  times, 
and  the  dispositions  of  dissenters,  who  love  to  make 
a  thorough  reformation,  the  number  and  quali- 
ties will  be  very  inconsiderable. 

Thus  I  have,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  after 
long  thinking,  given  my  judgement  upon  this  ar- 
duous affair ;  but  with  the  utmost  deference  and 
submission  to  public  wisdom  and  power. 
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QUERIES 
RELATING  TO  THE  SACRAMENTAL  TEST.  1732. 


fTT"  Query. 

W  1 1  ETHER  hatred  and  violence  between  par- 
ties in  a  state,  be  not  more  inflamed  by  different 
views  of  interest,  than  by  the  greater  or  lesser  dif- 
ferences between  them,  either  in  religion  or  go- 
vernment? 

Whether  it  be  any  part  of  the  question  at  this 
time,  which  of  the  two  religions  is  worse,  popery 
or  fanaticism;  or  not  rather,  which  of  the  two 
(having  both  the  same  good- will)  is  in  the  hope- 
fullest  condition  to  ruin  the  church? 

Whether  the  sectaries,  whenever  they  come  to 
})revail,  will  not  ruin  the  church  as  infallibly  and 
effectually  as  the  papists? 

Whether  the  prevailing  sectaries  could  allow 
liberty  of  conscience  to  dissenters,  without  belying 
all  their  former  practice,  and  almost  all  their  for- 
mer writings  ? 

Whether  many  hundred  thousand  Scotch  pres- 
byterians  are  not  fully  as  virulent  against  the 
episcopal  church,  as  they  are  against  the  papists; 
or  as  they  would  have  us  think  the  papists  are 
against  them? 

Whether  the  Dutch,  who  are  most  distinguished 
for  allowing  liberty  of  conscience,  do  ever  admit 
any  persons,  who  profess  a  different  scheme  of 
'AQrship  from  their  own,  into  civil  employments, 

although 
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although  they  may  be  forced  by  the  nature  of  their 
government  to  receive  mercenary  troops  of  all 
religions? 

Wh(?ther  the  dissenters  ever  pretended,  until  of 
late  years,  to  desire  more  than  a  bare  toleration? 
Whether,  if  it  be  true,  what  a  sorry  pamphle- 
teer asserts,  who  lately  writ  for  repealing  the  test, 
that  the  dissenters  in  this  kingdom  are  equally 
numerous  with  the  churchmen,  it  would  not  be  a 
necessary  point  of  prudence,  by  all  proper  and 
lawful  means,  to  prevent  their  farther  increase  ? 

The  great  argument  given,  by  those  whom 
they  call  low  churchmen,  to  justify  the  large  tole- 
rations allowed  to  dissenters,  has  been;  that,  by 
such  indulgences,  the  rancour  of  those  sectaries 
would  gradually  wear  off,  many  of  them  would 
come  over  to  us,  and  their  parties,  in  a  little  time, 
crumble  to  nothing. 

Qiiej'y^  Whether,  if  what  the  above  pamphle- 
teer asserts,  that  the  sectaries  are  equal  in  numbers 
with  conformists,  be  true,  it  does  not  clearly  follow, 
that  those  repeated  tolerations  have  operated  di- 
rectly contrary,  to  what  those  low-church  poli- 
ticians pretended  to  foresee  and  expect? 

Whether  any  clergyman,  however  dignified  or 
distinguished,  if  he  think  his  own  profession  most 
agreeable  to  Holy  Scripture  and  the  primitiv»e 
church,  can  really  wish  in  his  heart,  that  all  sec- 
taries should  be  upon  an  equal  foot  with  the 
churchmen,  in  the  point  of  civil  power  and  em- 
ployments ? 

Whether  episcopacy,  which  is  held  by  the 
church  to  be  a  divine  and  apostolical  institution, 

be 
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^e  not  a  fundamental  point  of  religion,  particu- 
larly, ia  that  essential  one  of  conferring  holy 
©rders  ? 

Whether,  by  necessary  consequences,  the  several 
expedients  among  the  sectaries  to  constitute  their 
teachers,  are  not  absolutely  null  and  void? 

Whether  the  sectaries  will  ever  agree  to  accept 
ordination  only  from  bishops  ? 

Whether  the  bishops  and  clergy  will  be  content 
to  give  up  episcopacy,  as  a  point  indifferent,  with- 
out which  the  church  can  well  subsist? 

Whether  that  great  tenderness  toward  sectaries, 
which  now  so  much  prevails,  be  chiefly  owing  to 
the  fears  of  popery^  or  to  that  spirit  of  atheism, 
deism,  scepticism,  and  universal  immorality,  which 
all  good  men  so  much  lament? 

Granting  popery  to  have  many  more  errors  in 
religion,  than  any  one  branch  of  the  sectaries,  let 
us  examine  the  actions  of  both,  as  they  have  each 
affected  the  peace  of  these  kingdoms,  with  al- 
lowance for  the  short  time  w  hich  the  sectaries  had 
to  act  in,  who  are  in  a  manner  but  of  yesterday. 
The  papists,  in  the  time  of  king  James  the  Second, 
used  all  endeavours  to  establish  their  superstition, 
wherein  they  failed  by  the  united  power  of  Eng- 
lish church  protestants,  with  the  prince  of  Orange's 
assistance.  But  it  cannot  be  asserted,  that  these 
bigotted  papists  had  the  least  design  to  oppose  or 
murder  their  king,  much  less  to  abolish  kingly 
government;  nor  was  it  their  interest  or  inclina- 
tion to  attempt  either. 

On  the  other  side,  the  puritans,  who  had  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign 
been  a  perpetual  thorn  in  the  cimrch's  side,  join- 
ing" 
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ing  with  the  Scotch  enthusiasts,  in  the  lime  of 
king  Charles  the  First,  were  the  principal  cause 
of  the  Irish  rebellion  and  massacre,  by  distressing 
that  prince,  and  making  it  impossible  for  hnn  to 
send  over  timely  succours.  And  after  that  prince 
had  satisfied  his  parliament  in  every  single  point 
to  be  complained  of,  the  same  sectaries,  by  poi- 
soning the  minds  and  aftections  of  the  people^ 
with  the  most  false  and  wicked  representations  of 
their  king,  were  able,  in  the  compass  of  a  few 
years,  to  embroil  the  three  nations  in  a  bloody 
rebellion,  at  the  expense  of  man^^  thousand  lives; 
to  turn  the  kingly  power  into  anarchy ;  to  murder 
their  prince  in  the  face  of  the  world ;  and  (in 
their  own  style)  to  destroy  the  church  root  and 
branch. 

The  account  therefore  stands  thus.  The  papists 
aimed  at  one  penicious  act,  which  was  to  destroy 
the  protestant  religion;  wherein  by  God's  mercy, 
and  the  assistance  of  our  glorious  king  William, 
they  absolutely  failed.  The  sectaries  attempted 
the  three  most  infernal  actions  that  could  pos- 
sibly enter  into  the  hearts  of  men  forsaken  by 
God;  which  were,  the  murder  of  a  most  pious 
king,  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  and  the 
extirpation  of  the  church ;  and  succeeded  in  them 
all. 

Upon  which  1  put  the  following  queries  P 
Whether  any  of  those  sectaries  have  ever  yet,  in 
a  solemn  public  manner,  renounced  any  one  of 
those  principles  upon  which  their  predecessors 
then  acted  ? 

Whether,  considering  the  cruel  persecutions  of 
the  episcopal  church  during  the  course  of  that 

horrid 
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horrid  rebellion,  and  the  consequences  of  it  unt.il 
the  happj  restoration,  it  is  not  manifest,  that  the 
persecuting  spirit  lies  so  equally  divided  between 
the  papists  and  the  sectaries,  that  a  feather  would 
turn  the  balance  on  either  side  ? 

And  therefore,  lastly,  Whether  any  person  of 
common  understanding,  who  professes  himself  a 
member  of  the  church  established,  although  per- 
haps with  little  inward  regard  to  any  religion 
(which  is  too  often  the  case)  if  he  loves  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  his  country,  can,  after  cool  thinking, 
rejoice  to  see  a  power  placed  again  in  the  hands 
of  so  restless,  so  ambitious,  and  so  merciless  a  fac- 
tion, to  act  over  all  the  same  parts  a  second  time? 

Whether  the  candour  of  that  expression,  so 
frequent  of  late  in  sermons  and  pamphlets,  of  the 
strength  and  number  of  the  papists  in  Ireland,  can 
be  justified  ?  for,  as  to  their  number,  however 
great,  it  is  always  magnified  in  proportion  to  the 
zeal  or  politics  of  the  speaker  or  writer:  but  it  is 
a  gross  imposition  upon  common  reason,  to  terrify 
us  with  their  strength.  For  popery,  under  the 
circumstances  it  lies  in  this  kingdom,  although  it 
be  offensive  and  inconvenient  enough  from  the 
consequences  it  has  to  increase  the  rapine,  sloth, 
and  ignorance,  as  well  as  poverty  of  the  natives, 
is  not  properly  dangerous  in  that  sense,  as  some 
would  have  us  take  it;  because  it  is  universally 
hated  by  every  party  of  a  different  religious  pro- 
fession. It  is  the  contempt  of  the  wise;  the  best 
topic  for  clamours  of  designing  men;  but  the  real 
terror  only  of  fools.  The  landed  popish  interest 
in  England  far  exceeds  that  among  us,  even  in 
proportion  to  the  wealtii  and  extent  of  each  king- 

voL.  IX.  c  dora. 
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dom.  The  little  that  remains  here  is  daily  drop- 
ping into  protestant  hands,  by  purchase  or  descent ; 
and  that  affected  complaint  of  counterfeit  con- 
verts, will  fall  with  the  cause  of  it  in  half  a  gene- 
ration, unless  it  be  raised  or  kept  alive  as  a  con- 
tinual fund  of  merit  and  eloquence.  The  papists 
are  wholly  disarmed  :  they  have  neither  courage, 
leaders,  money,  nor  inclinations  to  rebel:  they 
want  every  advantage  which  they  formerly  pos- 
sessed, to  follow  their  trade;  and  wherein,  even 
with  those  advantages,  they  always  miscarried: 
they  appear  very  easy  and  satisfied  under  that 
connivance,  which  they  enjoyed  during  the  wliole 
last  reign;  nor  ever  scrupled  to  reproach  another 
party,  under  which  they  pretend  to  have  suffered 
so  much  severity. 

Upon  these  considerations,  I  must  confess  to 
have  suspended  much  of  my  pity  toward  the  great 
dreaders  of  popery;  many  of  whom  appear  to  be 
hale,  strong,  active,  young  men;  who,  as  I  am 
told,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  heartily;  and  are  very 
cheerful  (as  they  have  exceeding  good  reason) 
upon  all  other  subjects.  However,  I  cannot  too 
much  commend  the  generous  concern  which  our 
neighbours,  and  others  who  come  fi-om  the  same 
neighbourhood,  are  so  kind  to  express  for  us  upon 
this  account;  although  the  former  be  farther  re- 
moved from  the  danger  of  popery,  by  twenty 
leagues  of  salt  water;  but  this,  I  fear,  is  a  digres- 
sion. 

AVhen  an  artificial  report  was  raised  here  many 
years  ago,  of  an  intended  invasion  by  the  preten- 
der (which  blew  over  after  it  had  done  its  office) 
the  dissenters  argued,  in  their  talk  and  in  their 
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pamphlets,  after  this  manner,  applying  themselves 
to  those  of  the  church:  "  Gentlemen,  if  the  pre- 
tender had  landed,  as  the  law  now  stands  we 
durst  not  assist  you;  and  therefore,  unless  you 
take  off  the  test,  whenever  you  shall  happen  to  be 
invaded  in  earnest,  if  we  are  desired  to  take  up 
arms  in  your  defence,  our  answer  shall  be.  Pray, 
gentlemen,  fight  your  own  battles ;  we  will  lie  by 
quietly ;  conquer  your  enemies  by  yourselves,  if 
you  can;  we  will  not  do  your  drudgery."  This 
way  of  reasoning  I  have  heard  from  several  of 
their  chiefs  and  abettors,  in  a  hundred  conversa- 
tions; and  have  read  it  in  twenty  pamphlets:  and 
I  am  confident  it  will  be  offered  again,  if  the  pro- 
ject should  fail  to  take  off  the  test. 

Upon  which  piece  of  oratory  and  reasoning  I 
form  the  following  query :  Whether,  in  case  of  an 
invasion  from  the  pretender  (which  is  not  quite  so 
probable  as  from  the  grand  signiur)  tlie  dissenters 
can,  with  prudence  and  safety,  offer  the  same  plea; 
except  tliey  shall  have  made  a  previous  stipula- 
tion with  the  invaders?  And  whether  the  full  free- 
dom of  their  religion  and  trade,  their  lives,  pro- 
perties, wives  and  children,  are  not,  and  have  not 
always  been  reckoned,  sufficient  motives  for  re- 
pelling invasion  ;  especially  in  our  sectaries,  who 
call  themselves  the  truest  protestants,  by  virtue 
')f  their  pretended  or  real  fierceness  against 
popery  ? 

AViiether  omitting  or  neglecting  to  celebrate 
tiie  day  of  the  martyrdom  of'tke  blessed  king 
Charles  the  First,  enjoined  by  act  of  parliament, 
oau  be  justly  reckoned  a  particular  and  distin- 

(  ^2  guishing 
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guishing  mark  of  good  affection  to  the  present 
government  r 

Whether,  in  those  churches  where  the  said  day 
is  observed,  it  will  fully  answer  the  intent  of  the 
said  act,  if  the  preacher  shall  commend,  excuse, 
palliate,  or  extenuate  the  murder  of  that  royal 
martyr;  and  place  the  guilt  of  that  horrid  rebel- 
lion, with  all  its  consequences,  the  following  usur- 
pations, the  entire  destruction  of  the  church,  the 
cruel  and  continual  persecutions  of  those  who 
could  be  discovered  to  profess  its  doctrines,  with 
th€  ensuing  Babel  of  fanaticisin,  to  the  account  of 
that  blessed  king;  who,  by  granting  the  petition 
of  right,  and  passing  every  bill  that  could  be 
asked  for  the  security  of  the  subject,  had,  by  the 
confession  of  those  wicked  men  before  the  war  be- 
gan, left  them  nothing  more  to  demand  ? 

Whether  such  a  preacher  as  I  have  named 
(whereof  there  have  been  more  than  one,  not 
many  years  past,  even  in  the  presence  of  vice- 
roys) who  takes  that  course  as  a  means  for  pro- 
motion, may  not  be  thought  to  step  a  little  out  of 
the  common  road,  in  a  monarchy,  where  the  de- 
scendants ofthat  most  blessed  martyr  have  reigned 
to  this  day  ? 

I  ground  the  reason  of  mak-ing  these  queries  on 
the  title  of  the  act ;  to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 
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JL  HOSE  of  either  side  who  have  written  upon 
this  subject  of  the  test,  in  making  or  answering 
objections,  seem  to  fail,  by  not  pressing  suffici- 
ently the  chief  point,  upon  which  the  controversy 
turns.  The  arguments  used  by  those  who  write 
for  the  church,  are  very  good  in  their  kind  ;  but 
will  have  little  force  under  the  present  cor- 
ruptions of  mankind,  because  the  authors  treat 
this  subject  tanquam  in  republicd  PlatoniSy  et  non 
mfcece  Romitli. 

It  must  l)e  confessed,  that,  considering  how  few 
employments  of  any  consequence  fall  to  the  share 
K)\'  those  English  who  are  born  in  this  kingdom, 
and  those  few  very  dearly  purchased,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  conscience,  liberty,  and  all  regard  for  the 
public  good,  they  are  not  worth  contending  for: 
and  if  nothing  but  profit  were  in  the  case,  it 
would  hardly  cost  me  one  sigh,  when  I  should  see 
those  ie.\v  scraps  thrown  among  every  species  of 
fanatics,  to  scuffle  for  among  themselves. 

And  this  will  infallibly  be  the  case,  after  re- 
pealing the  test.  For  every  subdivision  of  sect 
will,  with  equal  justice,  pretend  to  have  a  share  ; 
and,  as  it  is  usual  with  sliarers,  will  never  think 
they  have  enough,  while  any  pretender  is  left  un- 
provided. T  shall  not  except  the  quakcrs-,  be- 
cause. 
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cause,  when  the  passage  is  once  let  open  for  sects 
to  partake  in  public  emoluments,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable the  lawfulness  of  taking  oaths,  and  wearing 
carnal  weapons,  may  be  revealed  to  the  brother- 
hood :  which  thought,  I  confess,  was  first  put  into 
my  head  by  one  of  the  shrewdest  quakers  in  this 
kingdom*. 

*  The  quaker  hinted  at  by  Dr.  Swift  was  Mr.  George  Rooke, 
a  linen-draper,  a  man  who  had  a  very  good  taste  for  wit,  and 
read  abundance  of  history,  and  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
learned  quakers  in  the  world.  He  was  author  of  an  humorous 
pastoral  in  the  quaker  style.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  Aug.  30, 
1716,  Dr.  Swift  says,  "There  is  a  young  ingenious  quaker  in 
this  town,  who  writes  verses  to  his  mistress,  not  very  correct,  but 
in  a  strain  purely  what  a  poetical  quaker  should  do,  commending 
her  look  and  habit,  &c.  It  gave  me  a  hint,  that  a  set  of  quaker 
pastorals  might  succeed,  if  our  friend  Gay  would  fancy  it ;  and 
I  think  it  a  fruitful  subject :  pray  hear  what  he  says." — This  hint 
produced  from  Mr.  Gay,  "  The  Espousal,  a  sober  Eclogue,  be- 
tween two  of  the  People  called  Quakers,"  in  which  their  pecs- 
liarity  is  well  delineated.     N. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON  HEYLIN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIANS*. 


A  HIS  book,  by  some  errors  and  neglects  in  the 
style,  seems  not  to  have  received  the  author's  last 
correction  f.  It  is  written  with  some  vehemence, 
very  pardonable  in  one  who  had  been  an  ob- 
server and  a  sufferer,  in  England,  under  that  dia- 
bolical fanatic  sect,  which  then  destroyed  church 
and  state.  But  by  comparing,  in  my  memory, 
what  I  have  read  in  other  histories,  he  neither  ag- 
gravates nor  falsifies  any  facts.  His  partiality 
appears  chiefly  in  setting  the  actions  of  Calvinists 
in  the  strongest  light,  without  equally  dwelling 
on  those  vf  the  other  «ide;  which,  however,  to 
say  the  truth,  was  not  his  proper  business.  And 
yet  he  might  have  spent  some  more  words  on  the 
inhuman  massacre  of  Paris,  and  other  parts  of 
France,  which  no  provocation  (and  yet  the  king 
had  the  greatest  possible)  could  excuse,  or  much 
extenuate.  The  author,  according  to  the  current 
opinion  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  had  too  high  no- 
tions of  regal  power  ;  led  by  the  common  mistake 
of  the  term  Supreme  Magistrate,  and  not  rightly 
distinguishing  between  the  legislature  and  admi- 
nistration :  into  which  mistake  the  clergy  fell  or 
continued,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  as  1  have 
shown  and  explained  in  a  treatise,  &c. 

March  6.  1727-8.  J.SWIFT. 

*  Written  by  the  Dean  in  the  beginning  of  the  book,  on  one 
of  the  blank  leaves.     N. 

X  It  was  published  in  1670.     N. 
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To  the  Ho7iourable  House  of  Commons,  8(c. 

THE  HUMBLE 

PETITION  OF  THE  FOOTMEN 
IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  CITY  OF  DUBLIN.     1732. 


HUMBLY  SHOWETH, 
rp 

JL  HAT  your  petitioners  are  a  great  and  nu- 
merous society,  endowed  with  several  privileges 
time  out  of  mind. 

That  certain  lewd,  idle,  and  disorderly  persons^ 
for  several  months  past,  as  it  is  notoriously  known, 
have  been  daily  seen  in  the  public  walks  of  this 
city,  habited  sometimes  in  green  coats,  and  some- 
times laced,  with  long  oaken  cudgels  in  their 
hands,  and  without  swords  ;  in  hopes  to  procure 
favour  by  that  advantage  with  a  great  number  of 
ladies  who  frequent  those  walks ;  pretending  and 
giving  themselves  out  to  be  the  true  genuine 
Irish  footmen  j  whereas  they  can  be  proved  to  be 
no  better  than  common  toupees,  as  a  judicious 
eye  may  soon  discover,  by  their  awkward,  clumsy, 
ungenteel  gait  and  behaviour;  by  their  unskil- 
fulness  in  dress  even  with  the  advantage  of  our 
habits ;  by  their  ill-favoured  countenances,  with  an 
air  of  impudence  and  dulness  peculiar  to  the  rest 
of  their  brethren,  who  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that 
transcendent  pitch  of  assurance  ;  and  although  it 
may  be  justly  apprehended  that  they  will  do  so 
in  time,  if  these  counterfeits  siiall  happen  to  suc- 
ceed 
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ceed  in  their  evil  designs  of  passing  for  real  foot- 
men, thereby  to  render  themselves  more  amiable 
to  the  ladies. 

Your  petitioners  do  farther  allege,  that  man}' 
of  the  said  counterfeits,  upon  a  strict  examination, 
have  been  found  in  the  act  of  strutting,  staring, 
swearing,  swaggering,  in  a  manner  that  plainly 
showed  their  best  endeavours  to  imitate  us. 
Wherein  although  they  did  not  succeed,  yet  by 
their  ignorant  and  ungainly  way  of  copying  our 
graces,  the  utmost  indignity  was  endeavoured  to 
he  cast  upon  our  whole  profession. 

Your  petitioners  do  therefore  make  it    their 
humble  request,  that  this  honourable  house  (to 
many  of  whom  your  petitioners  are  nearly  allied) 
will  please  to  take  this  grievance  into  your  most 
serious  consideration :  humbly  submitting,  whe- 
tlier  it  woutd  not  be  proper,  that  certain  officers 
might,   at   tlie   public   charge,   be  employed   to 
search  for,  and  discover  all  such  counterfeit  foot- 
men ;    to  carry  them  before  the  next  justice  of 
peace,  by  whose  warrant,  upon  the  first  convic- 
tion, they  shall    be   stripped  of  their    coats  and 
oaken  ornaments,  and   be  set  two  hours   in  the 
stocks;  upon  the  second  conviction,  besides  strip- 
ping, be  set  six  hours  in  the  stocks,  with  a  paper 
pinned  on  their  breasts  signifying  their  crime  in 
large  capital  letters,  and   in  the  following  words: 
''  A.  B.  commonly  called  A.  B.,  esq.,  a  toupee, 
and  a  notorious  impostor,  who  presumed  to  per- 
sonate a  true  Irish  footman." 

And  for  any  other  oiVence,  the  said  toupee 
shall  be  committed  to  Bridewell,  whipped  three 
times,  forced  to  hard  labour  for  a  month,  aud  not 

to 
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to  be  set  at  liberty  till  he  shall  have  given  suffi- 
cient security  for  his  good  behaviour. 

Your  honours  will  please  to  observe,  with  what 
lenity  we  propose  to  treat  these  enormous  of- 
fenders, who  have  already  brought  such  a  scandal 
on  our  honourable  calling,  that  several  well- 
meaning  people  have  mistaken  them  to  be  of  our 
fraternity,  in  diminution  to  that  credit  and  dig- 
nity whereby  we  have  supported  our  station,  as  we 
always  did,  in  the  worst  of  times.  And  we  far- 
ther beg  leave  to  remark,  that  this  was  manifestly 
done  with  a  seditious  design  to  render  us  less  ca- 
pable of  serving  the  public  in  any  great  employ- 
ments, as  several  of  our  fraternity,  as  well  as  our 
ancestors,  have  done. 

We  do  therefore  humbly  implore  your  honours 
to  give  necessary  orders  for  our  relief  in  this  pre- 
sent exigency,  and  your  petitioners  (as  in  duty 
bound)  shall  ever  pray,  &c. 
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REASONS, 

HUMBLY  OFFERED  TO  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  IRELAND, 

FOR  REPEAUNG  THE  SACRAMENTAL  TEST 
IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  CATHOLICS, 

OTHERWISE  CALLED  ROMAN  CATHOLICS,  AND,  BY  THEIR  ILL- 
WILLERS,  PAPISTS. 

Drawn  partly  from  arguments  as  they  are  Catholics,  and  partly  from  ar- 
guments common  to  them  with  their  brethren  the  Dissenters.    1733. 


XT  is  well  known,  that  the  first  conquerors  of 
this  kingdom  were  English  catholics,  subjects  to 
English  catholic  kings,  from  whom  by  their  va- 
lour and  success  they  obtained  large  portions  of 
land,  given  them  as  a  reward  for  their  iriany  vic- 
tories over  the  Irish:  to  which  merit  our  brethren 
the  dissenters,  of  any  denomination  whatsoever, 
have  not  the  least  pretensions. 

It  is  confessed,  that  the  posterity  of  those  first 
victorious  catholics  were  often  forced  to  rise  in 
their  own  defence  against  new  colonies  from 
England,  who  treated  them  like  mere  native  Irisli 
with  innumerable  oppressions,  depriving  them  of 
their  lands,  and  driving  them  by  force  of  arms 
into  the  most  desolate  parts  of  the  kingdom;  till. 
in  the  next  generation,  the  children  of  these  ty- 
rants were  used  in  the  same  manner  by  new 
English  adventurers;  which  practice  continued  for 
many  centuries.  But  it  is  agreed  on  all  lian<ls>, 
that  no  insurrections  were  ever  made,  except  after 
great  oppressions  by  fresh  invaders;  whereas  all 
the    rebellions    of  puritans,  presbyterians,    iiidc 

pendeiUs. 
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pendents,  and  other  sectaries,  constantly  began 
before  any  provocations  were  given,  except  that 
they  were  not  suffered  to  change  the  government 
in  church  and  state,  and  seize  both  into  their  own 
hands;  which,  however,  at  last  they  did,  with  the 
murder  of  their  king,  and  of  many  thousands  of 
his  best  subjects. 

The  catholics  were  always  defenders  of  monar- 
chy, as  constituted  in  these  kingdoms;  whereas, 
our  brethren  the  dissenters,  were  always  republi- 
cans both  in  principle  and  practice. 

It  is  well  known,  that  all  the  catholics  of  these 
kingdoms,  both  priests  and  laity,  are  true  vvhigs, 
in  the  best  and  most  proper  sense  of  the  word ; 
bearing  as  well  in  their  hearts,  as  in  their  out- 
ward profession,  an  entire  loyalty  to  the  royal 
house  of  Hanover,  in  the  person  and  posterity  of 
George  II.,  against  the  pretender  and  all  his  ad- 
herents; to  which  they  think  themselves  bound  in 
gratitude,  as  well  as  conscience,  by  the  lenity 
wherewith  they  have  been  treated  since  the  death 
of  queen  Anne,  so  different  from  what  they  suf- 
fered in  the  four  last  years  of  that  princess,  during 
the  administration  of  that  wicked  minister  the  earl 
of  Oxford. 

The  catholics  of  this  kingdom  humbly  hope, 
that  thev  have  at  least  as  fair  a  title,  as  anv  of 
their  brother  dissenters,  to  the  appellation  of  pro- 
testants.  They  have  always  protested  against  the 
selling,  dethroning,  or  murdering  their  kings; 
against  the  usurpations  and  avarice  of  the  court 
of  Rome;  against  Deism,  Atheism,  Socinianism, 
Quakerism,  Muggletonianism,Fanaticism,  Brown- 
ism,  as  well  as  against  all  Jews,  Turks,  infidels, 

and 
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and  heretics.  Whereas  the  title  of  protestants 
assumed  by  the  whole  herd  of  dissenters  (except 
ourselves)  depends  entirely  upon  their  protesting 
against  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters, 
with  their  revenues,  and  the  whole  hierarchy; 
which  are  the  very  expressions  used  in  the  solemn 
league  and  coveniint*,  where  the  word  popery  is 
only  mentioned  ad  invidiain;  because  the  catho- 
lics agree  with  the  episcopal  church  in  those  fun- 
damentals. 

Although  the  catholics  cannot  deny,  that  in 
the  great  rebellion  against  king  Charles  I.  more 
soldiers  of  their  religion  were  in  the  parliament 
army  than  in  his  majesty's  troops;  and  that 
many  Jesuits  and  friars  went  about,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  presbyterian  and  independent  ministers, 
to  preach  up  rebellion,  as  the  best  historians  of 
those  times  inform  us;  yet  the  bulk  of  catholics 
in  both  kingdoms  preserved  their  loyalty  entire. 

The  catholics  have  some  reason  to  think  it  a 
little  hard,  when  their  enemies  will  not  please  to 
distinguish  between  the  rebellious  riot  committed 
by  that  brutal  ruffian  sir  Phelim  O'Neal,  with  his 
tumultuous  crew  of  rabble,  and  the  forces  raised 
afterward  by  the  catholic  lords  and  gentlemen  of 
the  English  pale,  in  defence  of  the  king,  after 
the  English  rebellion  began.  It  is  well  known 
that  his  majesty's  affairs  were  in  great  distraction 

*  A  solemn  league  and  covenant  entered  into  between  the 
Scots  and  English  fanatics  in  the  rebellion  against  king  Charles  I. 
1643;  by  which  they  solemnly  engaged,  among  other  things, 
"  to  endeavour  the  extirpation  of  prelacy,  that  is,  church  go- 
vernment by  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  and  all 
other  episcopal  officers  depending  on  that  hierarchy."     H. 

some 
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some  time  before,  by  an   invasion  of  the  cove- 
nanting Scottish  kirk  rebels,   and  by  the  base 
terms  the  king  vi'as  forced  to  accept,  that  they 
might  be  kept  in  quiet,  at  a  juncture  when  he  was 
every  hour  threatened  at  home  by  that  fanatic 
party,  which  soon  after  set  all  in  a  flame.     And 
if  the  catholic  army  in  Ireland  fought  for  their 
king,  against  the  forces  sent  over  by  the  parlia- 
ment, then  in  actual  rebellion  against  him,  what 
person  of  loyal  principles  can  be  so  partial  as  to 
d^ny  that  they  did  their  duty,  by  joining  with 
the  marquis  of  Ormond  and  other  commanders, 
who  bore  their  commissions  from  the  king?  For 
which  great  numbers  of  them  lost  their  lives  and 
forfeited  their  estates;  a  great  part  of  the  latter 
being  now  possessed  by  many  descendants  from 
those  very  men,  who  had  drawn  their  swords  in 
the  service  of  that  rebellious  parliament,  which 
cut  off  his  head  and  destroyed  monarchy.     And 
what  is  more  amazing,  although  the  same  per- 
sons, when  the  Irish  were  entirely  subdued,  con- 
tinued in  power  under  the  rump,  were  chief  con- 
fidents and   faithful  subjects  to  Cromwell,  yet, 
being  wise  enough  to  foresee  a  restoration,  they 
seized  the  forts  and  castles  here  out  of  the  hands 
of  their  brethren  in  rebellion,  for  tiie  service  of 
the  king;  just  saving  the  tide,  and  putting  in  a 
stock  of  merit  sufficient  not  only  to  preserve  the 
the  land  which  the  catholics  lost  by  their  loyalty, 
but  likewise  to  preserve  their  civil  and  military 
employments,  or  be  higher  advanced. 

Those  insurrections  vvherewith  the  catholics  are 
charged,  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  great  English  rebellion,  were  oc- 
casioned 
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casioned  by  many  oppressions  they  lay  under. 
They  had  no  intention  to  introduce  a  new  reli- 
gion, but  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  preserving  the 
old ;  the  very  same  which  their  ancestors  professed 
from  the  time  that  Christianity  was  first  introduced 
into  this  island,  which  was  by  catholics;  but  whe- 
ther mingled  with  corruptions,  as  some  pretend, 
does  not  belong  to  the  question.  They  had  no 
design  to  change  the  government;  they  never  at- 
tempted to  fight  against,  to  imprison,  to  betray, 
to  sell,  to  bring  to  a  trial,  or  to  murder  their 
king.  The  schismatics  acted  by  a  spirit  directly 
contrary;  they  united  in  a  solemn  league  and 
covenant  to  alter  the  whole  system  of  spiritual 
government,  established  in  all  Christian  nations, 
and  of  apostolic  institution ;  concluding  the  tra- 
gedy with  the  murder  of  the  king,  in  cold  blood, 
and  upon  mature  deliberation;  at  the  same  time 
changing  the  monarchy  into  a  commonwealth. 

The  catholics  of  Ireland,  in  the  great  rebellion, 
lost  their  estates  for  fighting  in  defence  of  their 
king.  The  schismatics,  who  cut  off  the  father's 
head,  forced  the  son  to  fly  for  his  life,  and  over- 
turned the  whole  ancient  frame  of  government, 
religious  and  civil;  obtained  grants  of  those  very 
estates  which  the  catholics  lost  in  defence  of  the 
ancient  constitution,  many  of  which  estates  are  at 
this  day  possessed  by  the  posterity  of  those  schis- 
matics: and  thus  they  gained  by  their  rebellion, 
what  the  catholics  lost  by  their  loyalty. 

We  allow  the  catholics  to  be  brethren  of  the 
dissenters;  some  people  indeed  (which  we  cannot 
allow)  would  have  them  to  be  our  children,  be- 
cause we  both  dissent  from  the  church  established, 

and 
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and  both  agree  in  abolishing  this  persecuting  sa- 
cramental test:  by  which  negative  discourage- 
ment, we  are  both  rendered  incapable  of  civil  and 
military  employments.  Hovrever,  we  cannot  but 
wonder  at  the  bold  familiarity  of  these  schisma- 
tics, in  calling  the  members  of  the  national  church 
their  brethren  and  fellow  protestants.  It  is  true 
that  all  these  sects  (except  the  catholics)  are 
brethren  to  each  other  in  faction,  ignorance,  ini- 
quity, perverseness,  pride,  and  (if  we  except 
the  quakers)  in  rebellion.  But  how  the  church- 
men can  be  styled  their  fellow  protestants,  we 
cannot  comprehend :  because,  when  the  whole 
Babel  of  sectaries  joined  against  the  church,  the 
king,  and  the  nobility,  for  twenty  years,  in  a 
match  at  football,  where  the  proverb  expressly 
tells  us  that  all  are  fellows;  while  the  three  king- 
doms were  tossed  to  and  fro,  the  churches  and 
cities  and  royal  palaces  shattered  to  pieces  by 
their  balls,  their  buffets,  and  their  kicks ;  the 
victors  would  allow  no  more  fellows  at  football; 
but  murdered,  sequestered,  plundered,  deprived, 
banished  to  the  plantations,  or  enslaved  all  their 
opposers,  who  had  lost  the  game. 

It  is  said  the  world  is  governed  by  opinion ; 
and  politicians  assure  us  that  all  power  is  founded 
thereupon.  Wherefore,  as  all  human  creatures 
are  fond  to  distraction  of  their  own  opinions,  and 
so  much  the  more  as  those  opinions  are  absurd, 
ridiculous,  or  of  little  moment,  it  must  follow, 
that  they  are  equally  fond  of  power.  But  no 
opinions  are  maintained  with  so  much  obstinacy 
as  those  in  religion,  especially  by  such  zealots 
who  never  bore  the  least  regard  to  religion,  con- 
science. 
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science,  honour,  justice,  truth,  mercy,  or  common 
morality,  fartiier  than  in  outward  appearance, 
under  the  mask  of  hypocris\^,  to  promote  their 
diabolical  designs.  And  therefore  bishop  Burnet, 
one  of  their  oracles,  tells  us  honestly,  that  the 
saints  of  those  fanatic  times  pronounced  them- 
selves above  morality;  which  they  reckoned 
among  beggarly  elements ;  but  the  meaning  of 
these  two  last  words,  thus  applied,  we  confess  to 
])e  above  our  understanding. 

Among  those  kingdoms  and  states  which  first 
embraced  the  reformation,  England  appears  to 
have  received  it  in  the  most  regular  way :  where 
it  was  introduced  in  a  peaceable  manner,  by  the 
supreme  power  of  a  king*  and  the  three  estates 
in  parliament;  to  which,  as  the  highest  legislative 
authority,  all  subjects  are  bound  passively  to  sul)- 
mit.  Neither  was  there  much  blood  shed  on  so 
great  a  change  of  religion.  But  a  considerable 
number  of  lords,  and  other  persons  of  qualit}^ 
through  the  kingdom,  still  continued  in  their  old 
faith,  and  were,  notwithstanding  their  diftorcnce 
in  religion,  em[)loyed  in  ofiices  civil  as  well  as 
military,  more  or  less  in  every  reign,  until  the 
test  act  in  the  time  of  king  Charles  II.  However, 
from  the  time  of  the  reformation,  the  number  of 
catholics  gradually  and  considerably  lessened. 
So  that  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.  England 
became  in  a  great  degree  a  protestant  kingdom, 
without  taking  the  sectaries  into  the  number  ;  the 
legality  whereof,  with  respect  to  human  laws,  the 
catholics  never  disputed  ;    but   the   purltniis,   and 

*  Henry  VlJl.      II. 
VOL.  IX.  1)  olhei 
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other  schismatics,  without  the  least  pretence  to 
any  such  authority,  by  an  open  rebellion  de- 
stroyed that  legal  reformation,  as  we  observed 
before,  murdered  their  king,  and  changed  the 
monarchy  into  a  republic.  It  is  therefore  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  if  the  catholics,  in  such  a  Babel 
of  religions,  chose  to  adhere  to  their  own  faith 
left  them  by  their  ancestors,  rather  than  seek  for 
a  better  among  a  rabble  of  hyprocritical>  rebel- 
lious, deluding  knaves,  or  deluded  enthusiasts. 

We  repeat  once  more,  that  if  a  national  religion 
be  changed  by  the  supreme  legislative  power,  we 
cannot  dispute  the  human  legality  of  such  a 
change.  .  But  we  humbly  conceive,  that  if  any 
considerable  party  of  men,  which  differs  from  an 
establishment  either  old  or  new,  can  deserve  li- 
berty of  conscience,  it  ought  to  consist  of  those, 
who,  for  want  of  conviction,  or  of  right  under- 
standing the  merits  of  each  cause,  conceive  them- 
selves bound  in  conscience  to  adhere  to  the  reli- 
gion of  their  ancestors;  because  they  are,  of  all 
others,  least  likely  to  be  authors  of  innovations 
either  of  church  or  state. 

On  the  other  side;  if  the  reformation  of  reli- 
gion be  founded  upon  rebellion  against  the  king, 
vi^ithout  whose  consent,  by  the  nature  of  our  con- 
stitution, no  law  can  pass;  if  this  reformation  be 
introduced  by  only  one  of  the  three  estates,  I 
mean  the  commons,  and  not  by  one  half  even  of 
those  commons,  and  this  b\'  the  assistance  of  a 
rebellious  army ;  again,  if  this  reformation  were 
carried  on  by  the  exclusion  of  nobles  both  lay  and 
spiritual  (who  constitute  the  other  part  of  the 
three  estates),  by  the  murder  of  their  king,  and  by 

abolishing 
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abolishing  the  whole  system  of  government;  the 
catholics  cannot  see  why  the  successors  of  those 
schismatics,  who  are  universally  accused  by  all 
parties,  except  themselves  and  a  few  infamous 
abettors,  for  still  retaining  the  same  principles  in 
religion  and  government  under  which  their  pre- 
decessors acted,  should  pretend  to  a  better  share 
of  civil  or  military  trust,  profit,  and  power,  than 
the  catholics;  who,  during  all  that  period  of 
twenty  years,  were  continually  prosecuted  with 
the  utmost  severity,  merely  on  account  of  their 
loyalty  and  constant  adherence  to  kingly  power. 

We  now  come  to  those  arguments  for  repealing 
the  sacramental  test,  which  equally  atfect  the 
catholics,  and  their  brethren  the  dissenters. 

First,  we  agree  with  our  fellow  dissenters,  that 
persecution  merely  for  conscience'  sake  is  against 
the  genius  of  the  Gospel.  And  so  likewise  is  any 
law  for  depriving  men  of  their  natural  and  civil 
rights,  which  they  claim  as  men.  We  are  also 
ready  enough  to  allow,  that  the  smallest  negative 
discouragements  for  uniformity's  sake  are  so 
many  persecutions;  because  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  scratch  of  a  pin  is  in  some  degree  a  real 
wound,  as  much  as  a  stab  through  the  heart.  In 
like  manner,  an  incapacity  by  law  for  any  man 
to  be  made  a  judge,  a  colonel,  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  merely  on  a  point  of  conscience,  is  a  ne- 
gative discouragement,  and  consequently  a  real 
persecution  :  for  in  this  case,  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  quoted  in  the  margin  *  puts  a  very  per- 

"^  R«'asoiis  for  the  repealing  of  the  Sacramental  I'est.     II. 
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tinent  and  powerful  question :  If  God  be  the  sole 
lord  of  the  conscience,  why  should  the  rights  of 
conscience  be  subject  to  human  jurisdiction  ? 
Now  to  apply  this  to  the  catholics }  the  belief  of 
transubstantiation  is  a  matter  purely  of  religion 
and  conscience,  which  does  not  affect  the  politi- 
cal interest  of  society,  as  such:  therefore,  why 
should  the  rights  of  conscience,  whereof  God  is 
the  sole  lord,  be  subject  to  human  jurisdiction? 
And  why  should  God  be  deprived  of  this  right 
over  a  catholic's  conscience,  any  more  than  over 
that  of  any  other  dissenter? 

And  whereas  another  author  among  our  brethren 
the  dissenters,  has  very  justly  complained,  that  by 
this  persecuting  test  act  great  numbers  of  true 
protestants  have  been  forced  to  leave  the  king- 
dom, and  fly  to  the  plantations,  rather  than  stay 
here  branded  with  an  incapacity  for  civil  and  mi- 
litary employments;  we  do  afiirm,  that  tiie  ca- 
tholics can  bring  many  more  instances  of  the 
same  kind  ;  some  thousands  of  their  religion  have 
been  forced  by  the  sacramental  test  to  retire  into 
other  countries,  rather  than  live  here  under  the 
incapacity  of  wearing  swords,  sitting  in  parlia- 
ment, and  getting  that  share  of  power  and  profit 
which  belongs  to  them  as  fellow  Christians, 
whereof  they  are  deprived  merely  upon  account 
of  conscience,  which  would  not  allow  them  to 
take  the  sacrament  after  the  manner  prescribed 
in  the  liturgy.  Hence  it  clearly  follows,  in  the 
words  of  the  same  author*,  That  if  we  catliolics 

"  See  Reasons  against  tlic  Test.     H. 
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are  incapable  of  employment,  we  are  punished 
for  our  dissent,  that  is,  for  our  conscience,  which 
wholly  turns  upon  political  considerations. 

Thee  catholics  are  willing  to  acknowledge  the 
king's  supremacy,  whenever  their  brethren  the 
dissenters  shall  please  to  show  them  an  example. 

Farther,  the  catholics,  whenever  their  religion 
shall  come  to  be  the  national  established  faith, 
are  willing  to  undergo  the  same  test  offered  by 
the  author  already  quoted.  His  words  are  these: 
''*  To  end  this  debate,  by  putting  it  upon  a  foot 
which  I  hope  will  appear  to  every  impartial  per- 
son a  fair  and  equitable  one,  we  catholics  pro- 
pose, with  submission  to  the  proper  judges,  that 
effectual  security  be  taken  against  persecution, 
by  obliging  all  who  are  admitted  into  places  of 
power  and  trust,  whatever  their  religious  profes- 
sion be,  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  disclaim 
persecuting  principles."  It  is  hoped  the  public 
will  take  notice  of  these  words,  "  whatever  their 
religious  profession  be;"  which  plainly  include 
the  catholics;  and  for  which  we  return  thanks  to 
•our  dissenting  brethren. 

And  whereas  it  is  objected  by  those  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  that  if  the  schismatics  and  fanatics 
were  once  put  into  a  ca|)acity  of  possessing  civil 
and  military  employments,  they  would  never  be 
at  eas(\  till  tiny  had  raised  their  own  way  of 
worship  into  tiio  national  religion,  through  all 
his  majesty's  df.nninions,  equal  with  the  true  or- 
thodox Scottish  kirk  ;  which  when  they  hud  once 
brought  to  pass,  they  would  no  more  allow  liberty 
of  conscienet.^  to  episcopal  dissenters,  than  they 
rflid  in  the  time  of  the  great  English  rebellion,  and 

in 
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in  the  succeeding  fanatic  anarchy,  till  the  king 
was  restored.  There  is  another  very  learned 
schismatical  pamphleteer  *,  who,  in  answer  to  a 
malignant  libel,  called  The  Presbyterian  Plea  of 
Merit ^  SCc.  clearly  wipes  off  this  aspersion,  by  as- 
suring all  episcopal  protestants  of  the  present 
church,  upon  his  own  word,  and  to  his  knowledge, 
that  our  brethren  the  dissenters  will  never  offer 
at  such  an  attempt.  In  like  manner,  the  catho^ 
lies,  when  legally  required,  will  openly  declare^ 
upon  their  words  and  honours,  that  as  soon  as 
their  negative  discouragements  and  their  perse- 
cution shall  be  removed,  by  repealing  the  sacra? 
mental  test,  they  will  leave  it  entirely  to  the 
merit  of  the  cause,  whether  the  kingdom  shall 
think  fit  to  make  their  faith  the  established  reli- 
gion or  not. 

And  again,  whereas  our  presbyterian  brethren, 
in  many  of  their  pamphlets,  take  much  offence, 
that  the  great  rebellion  in  England,  the  murder 
of  the  king,  with  the  entire  change  of  religion  and 
government,  are  perpetually  objected  against 
them,  both  in  and  out  of  season,  by  our  common 
enemy  the  present  conformists  3  we  do  declare, 
in  the  defence  of  our  said  brethren,  that  the  re- 
proach aforesaid  is  an  old  worn-out  threadbare 
cant,  which  they  always  disdained  to  answer : 
and  I  very  well  remember,  that  having  once  told 
a  certain  conformist,  how  much  I  wondered  to 
hear  him  and  his  tribe  dwelling  perpetually  on 
so  beaten  a  subject,  he  was  pleased  to  divert  the 
discourse  with  a  foolish  story,  which   I  cannot 

"^  Vindication  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters.    H. 
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tbrbear  telling  to  his  disgrace.  He  said,  there 
was  a  clergyman  in  Yorkshire,  who,  for  fifteen  years 
together,  preached  every  Sunday  against  drunk- 
enness: whereat  the  parishioners  being  much  of- 
fended, complained  to  the  archbishop ;  who  having 
sent  for  the  clergyman,  and  severely  reprimanded 
him,  the  minister  had  no  better  an  answer,  than 
by  confessing  the  fact;  adding,  that  all  the  parish 
were  drunkards ;  that  he  desired  to  reclaim  them 
from  one  vice,  before  he  would  begin  upon  ano- 
ther; and  since  they  still  continued  to  be  as  great 
drunkards  as  before,  he  resolved  to  go  on,  except 
his  grace  would  please  to  forbid  him. 

We  are  very  sensible  how  heavy  an  accusation 
lies  upon  the  catholics  of  Ireland  ;  that  some 
years  before  king  Charles  II.  was  restored,  when 
theirs  and  the  king's  forces  were  entirely  reduced, 
and  the  kingdom  declared  by  the  rump  to  be  set- 
tled; after  all  his  majesty's  generals  were  forced 
to  fly  to  France,  or  other  countries,  the  heads  of 
the  said  catholics,  who  remained  here  in  an  en- 
slaved condition,  joined  to  send  an  invitation  to 
the  duke  of  Lorrain  ;  engaging,  upon  his  appear- 
ing here  with  his  forces,  to  deliver  up  the  whole 
island  to  his  power,  and  declare  him  their  sove- 
reign ;  which,  after  the  restoration,  was  proved 
against  them  by  dean  Boyle,  since  primate,  who 
produced  the  very  original  instrument  at  the 
board.  The  catholics  freely  acknowledge  the 
fact  to  be  true ;  and  at  the  same  time  appeal 
to  all  the  world,  whether  a  wiser,  a  better, 
a  more  honourable,  or  a  more  justifiable  pro- 
ject could  have  been  thought  of  They  were 
then  reduced  to  slavery  and  beggary  by  the  En- 
glish 
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glish  rel)els,  many  thousands  of  them  mui;dered, 
the  rest  deprived  of  their  estates,  and  driven  to 
live  on  a  small  pittance  in  the  wilds  of  Connaught ; 
at  a  time  when  either  the  rump,  or  Cromwell, 
absolutely  governed  the  three  kingdoms.  And 
the  question  will  turn  upon  this,  whether  the 
catholics,  deprived  of  all  their  possessions,  go- 
verned with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  in  utter  despair  of 
ever  seeing  the  monarchy  restored,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  which  they  had  suffered  so  much, 
were  to  be  blamed  for  calling  in  a  foreign  prince 
of  their  own  religion,  who  had  a  considerable 
army  to  support  them,  rather  than  submit  to  so 
infamous  a  usurper  as  Cromwell,  or  such  a  bloody 
and  ignominious  conventicle  as  the  rump.  And 
I  have  often  heard  not  only  our  friends  the  dis- 
senters, but  even  our  common  enemies  the  con- 
formists, who  are  conversant  in  the  history  of 
those  times,  freely  confess,  that,  considering  the 
miserable  situation  the  Irish  were  then  in,  they 
could  not  have  thought  of  a  braver  or  more  vir- 
tuous attempt;  by  which  they  might  have  been 
instruments  of  restoring  the  lawful  monarch,  at 
least  to  the  recovery  of  England  and  Scotland, 
from  those  betrayers,  and  sellers,  and  murderers 
of  his  royal  father. 

To  conclude:  whereas  the  last  quoted  author 
complains  very  heavily  and  frequently  of  a  brand 
that  lies  upon  tiiem,  it  is  a  great  mistake:  for  the 
first  original  brand  has  been  long  taken  off;  only 
we  confess  the  scar  will  probably  remain,  and  be 
visible  for  ever  to  those  who  know  the  principles 
by  which  they  acted,  and  until  those  principles 
shall  be  openly  renounced  :  else  it  must  continue 

to 
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to  all  generations,  like  the  mark  set  upon  Cain, 
which  some  authors  say  descended  to  all  his 
posterity;  or  like  the  Roman  nose  and  Austrian 
lip,  or  like  the  long  bag  of  flesh  hanging  down 
from  the  gills  of  the  people  in  Piedmont.  But  as 
for  any  brands  fixed  on  schismatics  for  several 
years  past,  they  have  been  all  made  with  cold 
iron;  like  thieves,  wlio  by  the  benefit  of  the 
clergy  are  condemned  to  be  only  burned  in  the 
hand;  but  escaped  the  pain  and  the  mark  by 
being  in  fee  with  the  jailor.  Which  advantage 
the  schismatical  teachers  will  never  want,  who,  as 
we  are  assured,  and  of  which  there  is  a  very  fresh 
instance,  have  the  souls  and  bodies  and  purses 
of  the  people  a  hundred  times  more  at  their 
mercy  than  the  catholic  priests  could  ever  pre- 
tend to. 

Therefore,  upon  the  whole,  the  catholics  do 
humbly  petition  (without  the  least  insinuation  of 
threatening)  that  upon  this  favourable  juncture 
their  incapacity  for  civil  and  military  employ- 
ments may  be  wholly  taken  off,  for  the  very  same 
reasons  (beside  others  more  cogent)  that  are  now 
offered  by  their  brethren  the  dissenters. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall 
ever  pray,  &c.*. 

Dublin,  Nov.  1733. 

*  In  this  controversy  the  author  wa.-  gain  victorious,  for  the 
test  was  not  repealed.     H. 
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ADVICE 

TO  THE  FREEMEN  OF  THE  CITY  OF  DUBLIN, 

IN  THE  CHOICE  OF  A  MEMBER  TO  REPRESENT 
THEM  IN  PARUAMENT.    1733. 


i  HOSE  few  writers,  who,  since  the  death  of  al- 
derman Burton,  have  employed  their  pens  in 
giving  advice  to  our  citizens,  how  they  should 
proceed  in  electing  a  new  representative  for  the 
next  sessions,  having  laid  aside  their  pens ;  I  have 
reason  to  hope,  that  all  true  lovers  of  their  coun- 
try in  general,  and  particularly  those  who  have 
any  regard  for  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  this 
great  and  ancient  city,  will  think  a  second,  and  a 
third  time,  before  they  come  to  a  final  determi* 
nation  upon  what  person  they  resolve  to  fix  their 
choice. 

I  am  told,  there  are  only  two  persons  who  set  up 
for  candidates ;  one  is  the  present  lord  mayor  *, 
and  the  other f,  a  gentleman  of  good  esteem,  an 
alderman  of  the  city,  a  merchant  of  reputation, 
and  possessed  of  a  considerable  office  under  the 
crown.  The  question  is,  v  hich  of  these  two  per- 
sons it  will  be  most  for  tlie  advantage  of  the  city 
to  elect?  I  have  but  little  acquaintance  with 
either,  so  that  my  inquiries  will  be  very  impartial, 
and  drawn  only  from  the  general  character  and 
situation  of  both. 

In  order  to  this,  I  must  oifer  my  countrymen 

"^  Humphry  French.    F,  f  John  Macarall.    F. 
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and  fellow-citizens  some  reasons  why  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  careful  at  this 
juncture,  upon  whom  they  bestow  their  votes. 

To  perform  this  with  more  clearness,  it  may  be 
proper  to  give  you  a  short  state  of  our  unfortu- 
nate country. 

We  consist  of  two  parties :  I  do  not  mean  popish 
and  protestant,  high  and  low  church,  episcopal 
and  sectarians,  whig  and  tory ;  but  of  those  of 
English  extraction  who  happen  to  be  born  in  this 
kingdom  (whose  ancestors  reduced  the  whole  na- 
tion under  the  obedience  of  the  English  crown), 
and  the  gentlemen  sent  from  the  other  side  to 
possess  most  of  the  chief  employments  here.  This 
latter  party  is  very  much  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened by  the  whole  power  in  the  church,  the  law, 
the  army,  the  revenue,  and  the  civil  administra- 
tion deposited  in  their  hands:  although  for  poli- 
tical ends,  and  to  save  appearances,  some  em- 
ployments are  still  distributed  (yet  gradually  in  a 
smaller  number)  to  persons  born  here :  this  pro- 
ceeding, fortified  with  good  words  and  many  pro- 
mises, is  sufficient  to  flatter  and  feed  the  hopes  of 
hundreds,  who  will  never  be  one  farthing  the 
better,  as  they  might  easily  be  convinced,  if  they 
were  qualified  to  think  at  all. 

Civil  employments  of  all  kinds  have  been  for 
several  years  past,  with  great  prudence,  made 
precarious,  and  during  pleasure  ;  by  which  means 
the  possessors  are,  and  must  inevitably  be,  for 
ever  dependent :  yet  those  very  few  of  any  con- 
sequence, which  being  dealt  with  so  sparing  a 
hand  to  persons  born  among  us,  are  enough  to 

keep 
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keep  hope  alive  in  great  numbers,  who  desire  to 
mend  their  condition  by  the  favour  of  those  in 
power. 

Now,  my  dear  fellow-citizens,  how  is  it  possi- 
ble you  can  conceive,  that  any  person,  who  holds 
an  office  of  some  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which 
may  be  taken  from  him  whenever  power  shall 
think  fit,  w\\\,  if  he  should  be  chosen  a  member 
for  any  city,  do  the  least  thing,  when  he  sjts  in  the 
house,  that  he  knows  or  fears  may  be  displeasing 
to  those  who  gave  him  or  continue  him  in  that 
office  ?  Believe  me,  these  are  not  times  to  expect 
such  an  exalted  degree  of  virtue  from  mortal  men. 
Blazing  stars  are  much  more  frequently  seen  than 
such  heroical  worthies.  And  I  could  sooner 
hope  to  find  ten  thousand  pounds  by  digging  in 
my  garden,  than  such  a  phoenix,  by  searching 
among  the  present  race  of  mankind. 

I  cannot  forbear  thinking  it  a  \evy  erroneous, 
as  well  as  modern  maxim  of  politics,  in  the 
English  nation,  to  take  every  opportunity  of  de- 
pressing Ireland ;  whereof  a  hundred  instances 
may  be  produced  in  points  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, and  within  the  memory  of  every  middle- 
aged  man :  although  many  of  the  greatest  per- 
sons among  that  party  which  now  prevails,  have 
formerly,  upon  that  article,  much  differed  in  their 
opinion  from  their  present  successors. 

But  so  the  fact  stands  at  present.  It  is  plain,  that 
the  court  and  country  party  here  (I  mean  in  the 
(lOuse  of  commons)  very  seldom  agree  in  any 
tijing  but  their  loyalty  to  his  present  majesty, 
iheir  resolutions  to  make  him    and    his    viceroy 

easv 
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easy  in  the  government,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  under  the  present  condition  of  the  king- 
dom. But  the  persons  sent  from  England,  vvlio 
(to  a  trifle)  are  possessed  of  the  sole  executive 
power  in  all  its  branches,  with  their  few  ad- 
herents in  possession  who  were  born  here,  and 
hundreds  of  expectants,  hopers,  and  promises,  put 
on  quite  contrary  notions  with  regard  to  Ireland. 
They  count  upon  an  universal  submission  to 
whatever  shall  be  demanded;  wherein  they  act 
safely,  because  none  of  themselves,  except  the 
candidates,  feel  the  least  of  our  pressures. 

I  remembef  a  person  of  distinction  some  days 
ago  afiirmed  in  a  good  deal  of  mixed  company, 
and  of  both  parties,  That  the  gentry  from  Eng- 
land, who  now  enjoy  our  highest  employments 
of  all  kinds,  can  never  be  possibly  losers  of  one 
farthing  by  the  greatest  calamities  that  can  befall 
this  kingdom,  except  a  plague  that  would  sweep 
away  a  million  of  our  hewers  of  wood  and  draw- 
ers of  water,  or  an  invasion  that  would  fright  our 
grandees  out  of  the  kingdom.  For  this  person 
argued,  that  while  there  was  a  penny  left  in  the 
treasury,  tiie  civil  and  the  military  list  must  be 
paid;  and  that  the  episcopal  revenues,  wiiich  are 
usually  farmed  out  at  six  times  below  tlie  real 
value,  could  hardly  fail.  He  insisted  larther,  that 
as  money  diniinishr-(!,  the  price  of  all  necessaries 
of  life  must  of  eonse(|uence  do  so  too,  which 
would  be  for  the  advantage  of  all  persons  in  cm- 
jilovment,  a^  well  as  of  my  lords  the  bishops,  and 
to  the  ruin  of  every  body  else.  Among  the  eoni- 
panv  there  wanted  not  men  in  oflicc,  beside  one 

or 
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or  two  expectants ;  yet  I  did  not  observe  any  of 
them  disposed  to  return  an  answer  :  but  the  con- 
sequences drawn  were  these ;  That  the  great  men 
in  power  sent  hither  from  the  other  side,  were  by 
no  means  upon  the  same  foot  with  his  majesty's 
other  subjects  of  Ireland,  They  had  no  common 
ligament  to  bind  them  with  us;  they  suffered  not 
with  our  sufferings,  and  if  it  were  possible  for  us 
to  have  any  cause  of  rejoicing,  they  could  not  re- 
joice with  us. 

Suppose  a  person,  born  in  this  kingdom,  shall 
happen  by  his  services  for  the  English  interest  to 
have  an  employment  conferred  upon  him  worth 
four  hundred  pounds  a  year;  and  that  he  has 
likewise  an  estate  in  land  worth  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year  more ;  suppose  him  to  sit  in  par- 
liament ;  then,  suppose  a  land  tax  to  be  brought  in 
of  five  shillings  a  pound  for  ten  years ;  I  tell  you 
how  this  g  etleman  will  compute.  He  has  four 
hundred  pounds  a  year  in  land:  the  tax  he  must 
pay  yearly  is  one  hundred  pounds ;  by  which,  in 
ten  years,  he  will  pay  only  a  thousand  pounds. 
But  if  he  gives  his  vote  against  this  tax,  he  will 
lose  four  thousand  pounds  by  being  turned  out  of 
his  employment,  together  with  the  power  and  in- 
fluence he  has,  by  virtue  and  colour  of  his  em- 
ployment ;  and  thus  the  balance  will  be  against 
him  three  thousand  pounds. 

I  desire,  my  fellow-citizens,  you  will  please  to 
call  to  mind  how  many  persons  you  can  vouch  for 
among  your  acquaintance,  who  have  so  much 
virtue  and  self-denial  as  to  lose  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year  for  life,  together  with  the  smiles 

and 
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and  favour  of  power,  and  the  hopes  of  higher  ad- 
vancement, merely  out  of  a  generous  love  of  his 
country. 

The  contentions  of  parties  in  England  are  very 
different  from  those  among  us.  The  battle  there 
is  fought  for  power  and  riches ;  and  so  it  is  in- 
deed among  us  :  but  whether  a  great  emplo}'- 
ment  be  given  to  Tom  or  to  Peter,  they  were  both 
born  in  England,  the  profits  are  to  be  spent 
there.  All  employments  (except  a  very  few)  are 
bestowed  on  the  natives:  they  do  not  send  to 
Germany,  Holland,  Sweden,  or  Denmark,  much 
less  to  Ireland,  for  chancellors,  bishops,  judges, 
or  other  officers.  Their  salaries,  whether  well 
or  ill  got,  are  employed  at  home :  and  whatever 
their  morals  or  politics  be,  the  nation  is  not  the 
poorer. 

The  house  of  commons  in  England  have  fre- 
quently endeavoured  to  limit  the  number  of  mem- 
bers, who  should  be  allowed  to  have  employments 
under  the  crown.  Several  acts  have  been  made 
to  that  purpose,  which  many  wise  men  think  are 
not  yet  effectual  enough,  and  many  of  them  arc 
rendered  inefl'ectual  by  leaving  the  power  of  re- 
election. Our  house  of  commons  consists,  I 
think,  of  about  three  hundred  members;  if  one 
hundred  of  these  should  happen  to  be  made  up  of 
persons  already  provided  for,  joined  with  ex- 
pecters,  compliers  easy  to  be  persuaded,  such  as 
will  give  a  vote  for  a  friend  who  is  in  lioi)(-s  (u 
get  something;  if  they  be  merry  companions,  with- 
out suspicion,  of  a  natural  bashfulne^s,  not  apt  or 
able  to  look  forward  ;  if  good  words,  smiles,  and 
caresses   have  any  jjower  ovrr  them,  'A\e  larger 

j);ut 
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part  of  a  second  hundred  may  be  very  easily 
brought  in  at  a  most  reasonable  rate. 

There  is  an  Englishman  *  of  no  long  standing 
among  us,  but  in  an  employment  of  great  trust, 
power,  and  profit.  This  excellent  person  did 
lately  publish,  at  his  own  expense,  a  pamphlet 
printed  in  England  by  authority,  to  justify  the  bill 
for  a  general  excise  or  inland  duty,  in  order  to  in- 
troduce that  blessed  scheme  among  us.  What  a 
tender  care  must  such  an  English  patriot  for  Ire- 
land have  of  our  interest,  if  he  should  condescend 
to  sit  in  our  parliament!  I  will  bridle  my  indig- 
nation. However,  methinks  I  long  to  see  that 
mortal,  wiio  w^ould  with  pleasure  blow  us  all  up 
at  a  blast :  but  he  duly  receives  his  thousand 
pounds  a  year;  makes  his  progress  like  a  king  ;  is 
received  in  pomp  at  every  townf  and  village 
where  he  travels,  and  shines  in  the  English  news- 
papers. 

I  will  now  apply  what  I  have  said  to  you,  my 
brethren  and  fellow-citizens.  Count  upon  it,  as 
a  truth  next  to  your  Creed,  that  no  one  person  in 
office,  of  which  he  is  not  master  for  life,  whether 
born  here  or  in  England,  will  ever  hazard  that 
office  for  the  good  of  his  country.  One  of  your 
candidates  is  of  this  kind,  and  I  believe  him  to  be 
an  honest  gentleman,  as  the  word  honest  is  gene- 
rally understood.  But  he  loves  his  employment 
better  than  he  does  you,  or  his  country,  or  all  the 
countries  upon  earth.     Will   you   contribute  to 

*  Edward  Thompson,  esq.,  member  of  parliament  for  York, 
and  a  commissioner  of  the  revenue  of  Ireland,     F. 

t  Mr.  Thompson  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  several 
corporations  in  Ireland.     F. 

give 
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give  him  city  security  to  pay  him  the  value  of 
his  employment,  if  it  should  be  taken  from  him, 
during  his  life,  for  voting  on  all  occasions  with  the 
honest  country  party  in  tlie  house?  although  I 
much  question,  whether  he  would  do  it,  eveii  upon 
that  condition. 

Wherefore,  since  there  are  but  tM^o  candidates, 
I  entreat  you  will  fix  on  the  present  lord  mayor. 
He  has  shown  more  virtue,  more  activity,  more 
skill,  in  one  year's  government  of  the  city,  than  a 
hundred  years  can  equal.  He  has  endeavoured, 
with  great  success,  to  banish  frauds,  corruptions, 
and  all  other  abuses  from  among  you. 

A  dozen  such  men  in  power  would  be  able  to 
reform  a  kingdom.  He  has  no  employment  un- 
der the  crown;  nor  is  likely  to  get  or  solicit  for 
any:  his  education  having  not  turned  him  that 
way.  I  will  assure  for  no  man's  future  conduct; 
but  he  who  has  hitherto  practised  the  rules  of 
virtue  with  so  much  difficulty  in  so  great  and 
busy  a  station,  deserves  your  thanks,  and  the  best 
return  you  can  make  him  ;  and  you,  my  brethren, 
have  no  other  to  give  him,  than  that  of  represent- 
ing you  in  parliament.  Tell  me  not  of  your  en- 
gagements and  promises  to  another:  your  pro- 
mises are  sins  of  inconsideration,  at  best ;  and  you 
are  bound  to  repent  and  annul  them.  That  gen- 
tleman, although  with  good  reputation,  is  already 
engaged,  on  the  other  side.  He  has  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year  under  the  crown,  which  he  is  too 
wise  to  part  with,  by  sacrificing  so  good  an  esta- 
blishment to  the  empty  names  of  virtue,  and  love 
of  his  country.  I  can  assure  you,  the  Drapier  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  present  lord  mayor,  whatever 

VOL.  IX-  E  vou 
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you  may  be  told  to  the  contrary.  I  have  lately 
heard  him  declare  so  in  public  company,  and  offer 
some  of  these  very  reasons  in  defence  of  his  opi- 
nion ;  although  he  has  a  regard  and  esteem  for  the 
other  gentleman,  but  would  not  hazard  the  good 
of  the  city  and  the  kingdom  for  a  compliment. 

The  lord  mayor's  severity  to  some  unfair  deal- 
ers, should  not  turn  the  honest  men  among  them 
against  him.  Whatever  he  did,  was  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  those  very  traders,  whose  dishonest 
members  he  punished.  He  has  hitherto  been 
above  temptation  to  act  wrong ;  and  therefore,  as 
mankind  goes,  he  is  the  most  likely  to  act  right  as 
a  representative  of  your  city,  as  he  constantly  did 
in  the  government  of  it. 


SOME 
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SOME 

CONSIDERATIONS 

HUMBLY  OFFERED  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORt) 
MAYOR,  THE  COURT  OF  ALDERMEN  AND  COMMON  COUN- 
CIL OF  THE  HONOURABLE  CITY  OF  DUBLIN, 

IN  THE 

CHOICE  OF  A  RECORDER*.   1733. 


A  HE  office  of  recorder  to  this  city  being  vacant 
by  the  death  of  a  very  worthy  gentleman  ;  it  is 
said,  that  five  or  six  persons  are  soliciting  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  employment.  1  am  a  stranger 
to  all  their  persons,  and  to  most  of  their  charac- 
ters j  which  latter,  I  hope,  will  at  this  time  be 
canvassed  with  more  decency,  than  it  sometimes 
happens  upon  the  like  occasions.  Therefore,  as 
I  am  wholly  impartial,  I  can  with  more  freedom 
deliver  my  thoughts  how  the  several  persons  and 
parties  concerned  ought  to  proceed  in  electing  a 
recorder  for  this  great  and  ancient  city. 

And  first,  as  it  is  very  natural,  so  I  can  by  no 
means  think  it  an  unreasonable  opinion,  that  the 
sons  or  near  relations  of  aldermen,  and  other  de- 
serving citizens,  should  be  duly  regarded,  as  pro- 
per competitors  for  an  employment  in  the  city's 
disposal :  provided  they  be  equally  qualified  with 

*  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Stoyte,  recorder  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
in  the  year  1733,  several  gentlemen  declared  themselves  candi- 
dates to  succeed  him;  upon  which  the  Dean  wrote  the  above 
paper,  and  Eton  Stannard,  esq.  (a  gentleman  of  great  worth  and 
honour,  and  v«ry  kaowing  in  his  profession)  was  elected.     F. 

E  %  Other 
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Other  candidates  j  and  provided  that  such  employ- 
ments require   no  more  than  common  abilities^ 
and  common  honesty.     But,  in  the  choice  of  a 
recorder,  the  case  is  entirely  different.    He  ought 
to  be  a  person  of  good  abilities  in  his  calling;  of 
an  unspotted  character ;    an   able  practitioner ; 
one  who  has  occasionally  merited  of  this  city  be- 
fore: he  ought  to  be  of  some  maturity  in  years  ; 
a  member  of  parliament,  and  likely  to  continue 
SO;  regular  in  his  life;  firm  in  his  loyalty  to  the 
Hanover  succession ;    indulgent  to   tender    con- 
sciences; but,  at  the  same  time,  a  firm  adherer 
to  the  established  church.     If  he  be  such  a  one 
who  has  already  sat  in  parliament,  it  ought  to  be 
inquired  of  what  weight  he  was  there :    whether 
he  voted  on  all   occasions  for  the   good    of  his 
country;  and  particularly  for  advancing  the  trade 
and  freedom  of  this  city :  whether  he  be  engaged 
in  any  faction,  either  national  or  religious  :  and 
lastly,  whether  he  be  a  man  of  courage,  not  to 
be  drawn  from  his  duty  by  the  frown  or  menaces 
of  power,  nor  capable  to  be  corrupted  by  allure- 
ments or  bribes. — These,  and  many  other  parti- 
culars, are  of  infinitely  more  consequence,  than 
that  single  circumstance  of  being  descended  by 
a  direct  or  collateral  line  from  any  alderman,  or 
distinguished  citizen,  dead  or  alive. 

There  is  not  a  dealer  or  shopkeeper  in  this  city 
of  any  substance,  whose  thriving,  less  or  more, 
may  not  depend  upon  the  good  or  ill  conduct  of 
a  recorder.  He  is  to  watch  every  motion  in  par- 
liament that  may  the  least  affect  the  freedom, 
trade,  or  welfare  of  it. 
In  this  approaching  election,  the  commons,  as 

they 
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they  are  a  numerous  body,  so  they  seem  to  be 
most  concerned  in  point  of  interest;   and  their 
interest  ought  to  be  most   regarded,  because  it 
altogether  depends  upon  the  true  interest  of  the 
city.     They  have  no  private  views;   and  giving 
their  votes,  as  I  am  informed,  by  balloting,  they 
lie   under  no  awe,  or  fear  of  disobliging  compe- 
titors.    It  is  therefore  hoped  that  they  will  duJy 
consider,  which  of  the  candidates  is  most  likely 
to    advance    the    trade   of  themselves   and   their 
brother  citizens  ;  to  defend  their  liberties,  both  in 
and  out  of  parliament,  against  all  attempts  of  en- 
croachments or  oppression.     And  so  God  direct 
them  in  the  choice  of  a  recorder,  who  may  for 
many  years   sup]>ly   that    important  office  with 
skill,   diligence,   courage,   and   fidelity.     And  let 
the  people  say,  Amen. 
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CONCERNING  THAT 

UNIVERSAL  HATRED 

WHICH   PREVAILS 

AGAINST  THE  CLERGY. 


May  24,  173<5. 

X  HAVE  been  long  considering  and  conjecturing, 
what  could  be  the  causes  of  that  great  disgust,  of 
late,  against  the  clergy  of  both  kingdoms,  beyond 
what  was  ever  known,  till  that  monster  and  ty- 
rant, Henry  VIII.,  who  took  away  from  them, 
against  law,  reason,  and  justice,  at  least  two  thirds 
of  their  legal  possessions ;  and  whose  successors 
(except  queen  Mary)  went  on  with  their  rapine, 
till  the  accession  of  king  James  I.  That  detesta- 
ble tyrant  Henry  VIII.,  although  he  abolished 
the  pope's  power  in  England,  as  universal  bishop, 
yet  what  he  did  in  that  article,  however  just  it 
were  in  itself,  was  the  mere  efTect  of  his  irregular 
appetite,  to  divorce  himself  from  a  wife  he  was 
weary  of,  for  a  younger  and  more  beautiful 
woman,  whom  he  afterward  beheaded.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  he  was  an  entire  defender  of  all  tlie 
popish  doctrines,  even  those  which  were  the  most 
absurd.  And  while  he  put  the  people  to  deatii 
for  denying  him  to  be  head  of  the  church,  he 
burned  every  offender  against  the  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  faith;  and  cut  oif  the  head  of  sir  Thomas 
More,  a  person  of  the  greatest  virtue  this  kingdom 
ever  produced,  for  not  directly  owning  him  to  be 
head  of  the  church.  Among  all  the  princes  who 
ever  reigned  in  the  ivorld,  there  Avas  never  so  in- 
fernal 
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fernal  a  beast  as  Henry  VIII.,  in  every  vice  of 
the  most  odious  kind,  without  any  one  appearance 
of  virtue:  but  cruelty,  lust,  rapine,  and  atheism, 
were  his  peculiar  talents.  He  rejected  the  power 
of  the  pope  for  no  other  reason  than  to  give  his 
lull  swing  to  commit  sacrilege,  in  which  no  tyrant, 
since  Christianity  became  national,  did  ever  equal 
him  by  many  degrees.  The  abbeys,  endowed 
with  lands  by  the  mistaken  notion  of  well  disposed 
men,  were  indeed  too  numerous,  and  hurtful  to 
the  kingdom  ;  and  therefore  the  legislature  might, 
after  the  Reformation,  have  justly  applied  them 
to  some  pious  or  public  uses. 

In  a  very  few  centuries  after  Christianity  be- 
came national  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  although 
the  church  of  Rome  had  already  introduced  many 
corruptions  in  religion ;  yet  the  piety  of  early 
Christians,  as  well  as  the  new  converts,  was  so 
great,  and  particularly  princes,  as  well  as  noble- 
men and  other  wealthy  persons,  that  they  built 
many  religious  houses  for  those  who  were  in- 
clined to  live  in  a  recluse  or  solitary  manner,  en- 
dowing those  monasteries  with  land.  It  is  true, 
we  read  of  monks  some  ages  before,  who  dwelt  in 
caves  and  cells,  in  desert  places.  But  when  public 
edifices  were  erected  and  endowed,  they  began 
gradually  to  degenerate  into  idleness,  ignorance, 
avarice,  ambition,  and  luxury,  after  the  usual  fate 
of  all  human  institutions.  The  popes,  who  had 
already  aorffrandised  themselves,  laid  hold  of  the 
opportunity  to  subject  all  religious  houses,  with 
their  priors  and  abbots,  to  their  jieculiar  au- 
thority; whereby  these  religious  orders  became 
of  an  interest  directly  dilTerent  from  the  rest  of 

mankind. 
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mankind,  and  wholly  at  the  pope's  devotion. 
I  need  say  no  more  on  this  article,  so  generally 
known  and  so  frequently  treated,  or  of  the  fre- 
quent endeavours  of  some  other  princes,  as  well 
as  our  own,  to  check  the  growth,  and  wealth,  and 
power  of  the  regulars. 

In  later  times,  this  mistaken  piety,  of  erecting 
and  endowing  abbeys,  began  to  decrease.  And 
therefore,  when  some  new-invented  sect  of  monks 
and  friars  began  to  start  up,  not  being  able  to 
procure  grants  of  land,  they  got  leave  from  the 
pope  to  appropriate  the  tithes  and  glebes  of  cer- 
tain parishes,  as  contiguous  or  near  as  they  could 
fmd,  obliging  themselves  to  send  out  some  of  their 
body  to  take  care  of  the  people's  souls  ;  and  if 
some  of  those  parishes  were  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  abbey,  the  monks  appointed  to  attend 
them  were  paid  for  the  cure,  either  a  small  sti- 
pend of  a  determined  sum,  or  sometimes  a  third 
part,  or  what  are  now  called  the  vicarial  tithes. 

As  to  the  church-lands,  it  hath  been  the  opinion 
of  many  writers,  that,  in  England,  they  amounted 
to  a  third  part  of  the  whole  kingdom.  And 
therefore,  if  that  wicked  prince  above-mentioned, 
when  he  had  cast  off  the  pope's  power,  had  intro- 
duced some  reformation  in  religion,  he  could  not 
have  been  blamed  for  taking  away  the  abbey- 
lands  by  authority  of  parliament.  But,  when  he 
continued  the  most  cruel  persecution  of  all  those 
who  ditTered  in  the  least  article  of  the  popish  re- 
ligion, which  was  then  the  national  and  established 
faith,  his  seizing  on  those  lands,  and  applying 
them  to  profane  uses,  was  absolute  sacrilege,  in 
the    strongest   sense   of  the  word ;    having  been 

bequeathed 
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bequeathed  by  princes  and  pious  men  to  sacred 
uses. 

In  the  reign  of  this  prince,   the  church  and 
court  of  Rome  had  arrived  to  such  a  height  of 
corruption,  in  doctrine  and   discipline,  as  gave 
great  offence  to  many  wise,  learned,   and   pious 
men  through  most  parts  of  Europe;  and  several 
countries  agreed  to  make  some  reformation  in  re- 
ligion.   But,  although  a  proper  and  just  reforma- 
tion were  allowed  to  be  necessary,  even  to  pre- 
serve Christianity  itself,  yet  the  passions  and  vices 
of  men  had  mingled  themselves  so  fiir,  as  to  per- 
vert and  confound   all   the  good   endeavours    of 
those  who  intended  well :    And  thus  the  reforma- 
tion,  in  every  country  where   it  was  attempted, 
was  carried  on  in  the  most  impious  and  scandalous 
manner  that  can  possibly  be  conceived.    To  which 
unhappy  proceedings    we   owe   all    the  just   re- 
proaches that  Roman  catholics  have  cayt  upon  Us 
ever  since.     For  when  the  northern  kingdoms  and 
states   grew  weary  of  the   pope's  tyranny,   and 
when  their  preachers,  beginning  with   the  scan- 
dalous abuses  of  indulgences,  and  proceeding  far- 
ther to  examine  several  points  of  faith,  had  credit 
enough  with  their  princes,  who  were  in  some  fear 
lest  such  a  change  might  affect  the  peace  of  their 
countries,    because   their   bishops   had   great  in- 
fluence on  the  people  by  their  wealth  and  power; 
these  politic  teachers  had  a  ready  answer  to  this 
purpose:  "Sir,  your  majesty  need  not  be  in  any 
pain  or  apprehension :  take  away  the  lands,  and 
sink  the  authority  of  the   bishops:    bestow^  those 
lands  on  your  courtiers,  on  your  nobles,  and  your 
great  oflicers  in  your  army  i    and   then  you  will 

be 
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be  secure  of  the  people."  This  advice  was  ex- 
actly followed.  And  in  the  protestant  monar- 
chies abroad,  little  more  than  the  shadow  of 
episcopacy  is  left ;  but,  in  the  republics,  it  is  wholly 
extinct. 

In  England,  the  reformation  was  brought  in 
after  a  somewhat  different  manner,  but  upon  the 
same  principle  of  robbing  the  church.  However, 
Henry  VIII.,  with  great  dexterity,  discovered  an 
invention  to  gratify  his  insatiable  thirst  for  blood, 
on  both  religions.  ***** 
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A  NEW  PROPOSAL 

FOR  THE  BETTER  REGULATION  AND  IMPROVE. 
MENT  OF  QUADRILLE*.     173(). 


*'  ■ •  Ridiculum  acri 

Fortius  et  melius,  &c."  HoR.  1  Sat.  x.  14^ 


W  HEREAS  the  noble  game  of  Quadrille  hath 
been  found,  by  experience,  to  be  of  great  use 
and  benefit  to  the  commonwealth ;  particularly 
as  it  helps  to  kill  time,  that  lies  heavy  upon  our 
hands;  and  to  pass  away  life,  which  seems  too 
long  while  we  have  it,  and  too  short  when  we 

*  Mr.  George  Faulkner,  a  very  honest,  eminent  printer  in 
Dublin,  having,  at  the  particular  request  of  Dr.  Swift,  published 
"A  new  Proposal  for  the  better  Regulation  and  Improvement  of 
Quadrille,"  written  by  Dr.  Josiah  Hort,  then  bishop  of  Kilmore, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Tuam ;  Mr.  serjeant  Bettesworth,  a 
Hneniberof  the  Irish  parliament,  made  a  complaint  to  the  house 
of  commons,  then  sitting.  They  voted  the  printer  into  custody 
(who  was  confined  closely  in  prison  three  days,  when  he  was  in 
9  very  bad  state  of  health,  and  his  life  in  much  danger),  for  not 
discovenng  the  author,  at  that  time  supposed  to  be  Dr.  Swift, 
against  whom  some  invectives  were  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Bettes- 
worth and  others;    which  occasioned  this  poem.  The  Legion 

Club,  and  some  others  in  this  collection.      F. Dr.  Josiah 

Hort  was  bred  a  presbytcrian,  and  was  afterwards  chaplain  to 
the  lord  Wharton.  He  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Ferns  in  1721  ; 
and  was  translated  to  Kilmore,  July  27,  1727  ;  and  afterward  to 
Tuam,  .Tan.  27,  1711.  He  published  a  volume  of  Sermons,  8vo. 
1738  ;  and  died  in  1752.  That  he  was  the  author,  and  Dr.  Swift 
the  editor  of  this  little  treatise,  is  plain  from  their  respective 
letters,  dated  Feb.  23,  1736,7  ;  and  May  12,  1737.     N. 

come 
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come  to  part  with  it:  as  it  suppresses  all  wit  in 
conversation,  which  is  apt  to  turn  into  scandal; 
all  politics,  which  are  offensive  to  ministries  and 
governments  ;  and  all  reading,  which  is  injurious 
to  the  eyes,  especially  by  candle-light:  as  it  de- 
stroys pride   eflectually,   by  bringing   the  noble 
and  ignoble,  the  learned   and  the  ignorant,  the 
prude  and  the  coquet,  wives,  widows,  and  maids, 
to  one  common   level;    giving  preference  of  the 
best  place  and  warmest  corner,  not  according  to 
the  fantastical  distinctions  of  birth,  quality,  and 
station,  but   by  equal   lot :    as    it    is   a  sovereign 
cure  for  animosities,  making  people  good  friends 
for  the  time  being,  who  heartily  hate  one  another: 
as  it  prevents  the  squabbles,  so  frequent  among 
other  dealers,  about  the  weight  of  gold,  and  gives 
the  lightest  the  same  value  and  currency  with  the 
heaviest;    which  is  no  small    advantage  to   the 
public  at  this  juncture,  when  change  is  growing 
so  scarce :  and  to  name  no  more,  as  it   enables 
the  butler  to  go  as  fine  as  his  master,  without  an 
increase  of  wages  : 

And  whereas,  for  want  of  true  taste  and  relish 
of  the  said  noble  game,  divers  ladies  are  tardy, 
and  come  late  to  the  rendezvous,  being  detained 
by  the  paltry  cares  of  famil}^,  or  a  nap  after 
dinner,  or  by  hooking-in  a  {ew  street-visits  at 
doors  where  they  expect  to  be  denied,  and  are 
sometimes  cruelly  bit;  while  the  true  professors 
tin.d  (tdcpts,  who  consider  the  shortness  of  human 
life  and  the  value  of  precious  time,  are  impa- 
tiently waiting  for  such  loiterers,  and  curse  inno- 
cent clocks  and  VvUtches  that  are  forced  to  lie  m 
iustification  of  their  tardiness. 

Now 
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Now  in  order  to  cut  off  those  frivolous  pre- 
tences, and  prevent  those  ill-bred  and  injurious 
practices  for  the  future;  and  to  the  intent  that 
every  la(iy  may  have  due  notice  of  the  appointed 
hour;  it  is  hereby  proposed,  that  a  subscription 
be  set  on  foot,  for  erecting  a  square  tower  in  the 
middle  of  St.  Stephen's  Green  :  and  that  a  bell 
be  hung  in  the  same,  large  enough  to  be  heard 
distinctly  over  the  parishes  of  St,  Anne,  St.  Andrew, 
and  St.  Peter;  and,  in  calm  evenings,  as  far  as  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary,  for  the  benefit  of  the  gra- 
duates dwelling  there:  that  the  said  bell,  for 
greater  solemnity,  shall  be  christened  *,  according 
to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  church; 
and  that  the  godfathers  shall  be  K.  C.  and  AI.  J. 
and  the  godmothers  L.  M.  and  R.  E.,  who  shall  call 
it  The  Great  Tom  of  Quadrille :  that  the  said  bell 
shall  be  tolled  by  the  butlers  of  St.  Stephen's 
Green  and  Dawson  Street,  in  their  turns,  begin- 
ning exactly  a  quarter  before  six  in  the  evening, 
and  ending  precisely  at  six.  In  the  mean  time,  all 
the  little  church  bells  shall  cease  their  babblings, 
to  the  end  Tom  may  be  more  distinctly  heard. 

And  if,  upon  such  legal  notice,  any  lady  of  the 
party  shall  not  be  ready  on  the  spot  to  draw  for 
her  place,  before  the  last  stroke  of  Tom,  she  shall 
lay  down  live  shillings  on  the  table,  by  way  of 
fine,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  parish,  being 
protestants;  or,  on  failure  thereof,  she  shall  not 
handle  a  card  that  night,  but  Dumimi  shall  tjc 
substituted  in  her  room. 

And,  that  parties  may  not  be  disappointed,  h\ 

*  The  bells  are  christened  by  the  Papists.     F. 

e.v(:i!~r> 
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excuses  of  a  cold  or  other  slight  indispositions^ 
when  it  is  too  late  to  beat  up  for  a  new  recruit  5 
it  is  proposed,  that  no  such  excuse  shall  be  ad- 
mitted, unless  the  same  be  certified  under  the 
hand   of  some  graduate  physician.  Dr.  Richard 

X always  excepted  :  and  for  want  of  such 

certificate,  the  defaultress  to  be  amerced,  as 
aforesaid,  at  the  next  meeting.  And  it  is  farther 
proposed,  that  the  said  great  Tom  shall  be  tolled 
a  quarter  before  eleven  precisely ;  after  which 
no  pool  shall  be  made,  to  the  intent  that  the 
ladies  may  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  adjusting 
their  play-purses,  and  saying  their  prayers :  and^ 
in  the  absence  of  the  butler  who  is  to  be  the  bell 
hour  for  the  night,  it  may  be  lawful  for  a  footman 
to  snuff  the  candles  over  the  ladies*  shoulders  5 
provided  he  be  a  handsome  well-dressed  young 
fellow,  with  a  clean  shirt  and  ruffles. 

N.  B.  That  Tom  is  not  to  toll  on  Sundays, 
without  special  licence  from  the  parish  ministers 
and  this  not  till  divine  service  is  over. 

And  whereas  frequent  disputes  and  altercations 
arise  in  play  between  ladies  of  distinction,  inso- 
much that  a  bystander  may  plainly  perceive  that 
they  pull  coifs  in  their  hearts,  and  part  with  such 
animosit}^  that  nothing  but  the  sovereign  recon- 
ciler Quadrille  could  bring  them  to  meet  again  in 
one  house ;  it  is  humbly  proposed,  for  the  benefit  of 
trade,  that,  when  a  question  cannot  be  decided  by 
the  company,  the  same  shall  be  immediatelj'-  set 
down  in  writing  by  the  lady  who  can  write  the 
best  English ;  and  that  the  case,  being  thereby 
stated,  and  attested  by  both  parties,  shall,  toge- 
ther with  the  fee  of  one  fish  ad  valorem,  be  laid 

before 
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before  the  renowned  Mr.  sergeant  Bettesvvorth, 
who  shall  be  appointed  arbitrator-general  in  all 
disputes  of  this  kind  ;  and  shall,  moreover,  have 
sufficient  power  and  authority  to  give  damages 
for  all  opprobrious  languages :  and  especially  for 
all  hints,  squints,  innuendoes,  leers,  and  shrugs,  or 
other  muscular  motions  of  evil  signification,  by 
which  the  reputation  of  a  lady  may  be  affected, 
on  account  of  any  slip  or  miscarriage  that  may 
have  happened  within  twenty  years  last  past. 

And  if  any  lady  should  find  herself  aggrieved 
by  the  decision  of  the  said  Mr.  Bettesworth,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  her  to  remove  her  cause,  by 
appeal,  before  the  Upright  Man  in  Essex  Street, 
who,  having  never  given  a  corrupt  judgment, 
may  be  called,  next  after  his  holiness  at  Rome, 
the  only  infallible  judge  upon  earth ;  and  the 
saidUpright  Man's  determination  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  to  all  parties. 

And  forasmuch  as  it  appears,  by  experience, 
that  this  beneficial  branch  of  commerce  cannot 
well  be  carried  on  without  entries  to  be  made  in 
writing,  which,  by  their  great  number,  might  oc- 
casion   oversights    and    mistakes,   without    some 
prudent  restriction  ;  it  is  humbly  proposed,  that 
all  appointments,  made  for  any  longer  time  than 
three  months  to  come,  shall   be  declared  utterly 
null  and  void :  and  in  case  a  lady  should  happen, 
upon  the  day  prefixed  within  that  term,  to  be  in 
labour,  or  to  be  no  longer  than  one  week  l)rought 
to  bed  ;  or  if,  for  the  unseasonable  hours,  iier  hus- 
band should  withhold   her  pin-money,    or  chain 
her  by  the  leg  to  the  bed-post ;  slie  shall  incur  no 

penaltv 
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penalty  for  her  non-appearance,  there  being  no 
doubt  of  her  good  inclination. 

But  no  plea  of  a  husband  newly  buried,  or  of 
weeds  delayed  by  a  mantua-maker,  or  any  other 
matter  of  mere  fashion  or  ceremony,  shall  be  in 
any  wise  admitted. 

And,  to  the  intent  that  no  breach  of  faith  may 
pass  tinpunished,  it  is  proposed,  that  the  lady 
making  default  shall,  at  the  next  party-meeting, 
take  the  chair  nearest  the  door,  or  against  a 
cracked  pannel  in  the  wainscoat,  and  have  na 
skreen  at  her  back,  unless  she  shall  give  her  ho- 
nour that  her  memorandum  paper  was  casually 
left  in  her  folio  Common  Prayer-book  at  church, 
and  that  she  only  perused  it  there  during  the 
collect :  in  which  case  her  punishment  shall  be 
respited  till  the  next  meeting,  where  she  shall 
produce  the  same,  and  vouch  it  to  be  the  true 
original. 

And  lastly,  because  it  sometimes  happens  that 
a  party  is  broken,  and  a  hand  writing,  by  miS' 
iiomer*,  and  other  blunders  of  servants  carrying 
messages ;  it  is  proposed,  that  the  servant  so  of- 
fending, if  it  be  a  valet  de  chambre,  shall  wait  in  a 
common  livery  for  the  space  of  one  month ;  and 
if  he  be  a  footman,  the  booby  shall  be  tossed  in  a 
blanket  in  the  middle  of  Stephen's  Green. 

*  Wrong  name.    S. 
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tHE  SUBSTANCE 

^F  WHAT  WAS  SAID  BY  THE  DEAN  OF  St.  PATRICK'S 

TO  THE  LORD  MAYOR  AND  SOME  OF  THE  ALDERMEN 
OF  DUBLIN, 

When  fiis  LORDskip  came  to  present  TttE  saih  dean  with 

HIS  FREEDOM 

IN  A  GOLD  BOX,  ABOUT  THE  YEAR  1736. 


Wi 


IfEN  his  lordship  had  said  a  few  words,  and 
presented  the  instrument,  the  Dean  gently  put  it 
back,  and  desired  first  to  be  heard.     He   said* 
"  He  \Vas  much  obliged  to  his  lordship  and  the 
city  for  the  honour  they  were  going  to  do  him  j 
and  which,  as  he  was   informed^  they  had  long 
intended  him:  that  it  was  true,  this  honour  was 
mingled  with  a  little  mortification,  by  the  delay 
which  attended  it ;  but  whichj  however,  he  did 
not  impute  to  his  lordship  or  the  city :  and  that 
the  mortification  was  the  less,  because  he  would 
willingly  hope  the  delay  was  founded  on  a  mis- 
take ;  for  which  opinion  he  would  tell  his  reason." 
He  said,  "  It  was  well  known,  that  some  time 
ago,  a  person  with  a  title  was  pleased,  in  two 
great    assemblies,    to    rattle   bitterly   somebody 
without  a  name,  under  the  injurious  appellation 
of  a  tory,  a  Jacobite,  an  enemy  to  king  George, 
and  a  libeller  of  the  government ;  which  charac- 
ter," the  Dean  said,  "  many  people  thought  was 
applied  to  him :    but    he    was    unwilling    to  be 
of  that  opinion,   because    the    person   who   had 
delivered  those  abusive  words    had,    for   several 
VOL.  IX.  F  years, 
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years,  caressed  and  courted  and  solicited  his 
friendship,  more  than  any  man  in  either  king- 
dom had  ever  done  ;  by  inviting  him  to  his  house 
in  town  and  country,  by  coming  to  the  deanery 
often,  and  calling  or  sending  almost  every  day 
when  the  Dean  was  sick,  with  many  other  parti- 
culars of  the  same  nature,  which  continued  even 
to  a  day  or  two  of  the  time  when  the  said  per- 
son made  those  invectives  in  the  council  and 
house  of  lords :  therefore,  that  the  Dean  would 
by  no  means  think  those  scurrilous  words  c-ould 
be  intended  against  himj  because  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  overthrow  all  the  principles  of 
honour,  justice,  religion,  truth,  and  even  com- 
mon humanity.  Therefore  the  Dean  will  endea- 
vour to  believe,  that  the  said  person  had  some 
other  object  in  his  thoughts ;  and  it  was  only  the 
uncharitable  custom  of  the  world  that  applied 
this  character  to  him.  However,  that  he  would 
insist  on  this  argument  no  longer  :  but  one  thing 
he  would  affirm  and  declare,  without  assigning 
any  name  or  making  any  exception.  That,  who- 
ever either  did,  or  does,  or  shall  hereafter  at  any 
time,  charge  him  with  the  character  of  a  Jacobite, 
an  enemy  to  king  George,  or  a  libeller  of  the 
government,  the  said  accusation  ivas,  is,  and 
will  be,  false,  malicious,  slanderous,  and  altoge- 
ther groundless.  And  he  would  take  tiie  freedom 
to  tell  his  lordship,  and  the  rest  that  stood  by, 
that  he  had  done  more  service  to  the  Hanover 
title,  and  more  disservice  to  the  pretender's  cause, 
than  forty  thousand  of  those  noisy,  railing,  ma- 
licious, empty  zealots,  to  whom  nature  has  de- 
nied any  talent  that  could  be  of  use  to  God  or 

their 
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their  country,  and  left  thejn  only  the  gift  of  re* 
viling,    and    spitting   their   venom,    against    aU 
wjio  differ  from  thenp  in  their  destructive  prin- 
ciples, both  in  church  and  state.     7'bat  he  con- 
fessed, it   was  sometimes  hh  misfortune   to  dis- 
like some   things  in  public  proceedings  in  both 
kingdoms,    wherein   he   had    often    ti)e   honour 
to    agree    with    wise    and    good    men ;    but  this 
did  by  no    means  affect    either   jiis   loyalty   to 
his  prince  or  love  to  his  country.     JBut,  on  the 
contrary,    he  protested  that  such  di:jlikes  never 
arose  in  him  from  any  other  principles  than  tlie 
duty  he  owed  to  the  king,  and  his  affection  to  the 
kingdom.      That  he  had  been   acquainted  with 
courts  and  ministers  long  enough,  and  knew  too 
well  that  the   best   ministers   might   mistake  in 
points  of  great  importance ;  and  that  he  had  the 
honour  to  know  many  more  able,  and  at  least 
full  as  honest,  as  any  can  be  at  present."     The 
Dean  farther  said,  "  That  since  he  had  been  so 
falsely  represented,  he  thought  it  became  him  to 
give  some   account  of  himself  for  above  twenty 
years,  if  it  were  only  to  justify  his  lordship  and 
the  city  for  the  honour  they  were   going  to  do 
him."     He  related  briefly  how,  "  merely  by  his 
own   personal   credit,   without    other    assistance, 
and  in  two  journeys  At  his  expense,  he  had  pro- 
cured a  grant  of  the-  first-fruits  to  the  clergy,  in 
the  late  queen's  time;  for  which  he  thought  he 
deserved  some   gentle   treatment  from   his  bre- 
thren.    That,    during  all   the   administration  of 
the  said  ministry,  he  had  been  a  constant  advo- 
cate for  those  who  are  called  the  whigs ;    had 
kept  many  of  them  in  their  employments,  both 

¥2  in 
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in  England  and  here,  and  some  who  were  after- 
ward the  first  to  lift  up  their  heels  against  him." 
He  reflected  a  little  upon  the  severe  treatment 
he  had  met  with  upon  his  return  to  Ireland,  after 
her  majesty's  death,  and  for  some  years  after: 
"  That,  being  forced    to   live   retired,  he  could 
think  of  no  better  way  to  do  public  service,  tlian 
by  employing  all  the  little  money  he  could  save, 
and  lending  it,  without  interest,  in  small  sums, 
to  poor  industrious  tradesmen,  without  examining 
their  party  or  their  faith.     And  God  had  so  far 
pleased  to  bless  his  endeavours,  that  his  mana- 
gers tell  him  he  has  recovered  above  two  hun- 
dred families  in  this  city  from  ruin,  and  placed 
most  of  them  in  a  comfortable  way  of  life."    The 
Dean  related  how  much  he  had  suffered  in  his 
purse,  and  with  what  hazard  to  his  liberty,  by  a 
most  iniquitous  judge;  who,  to  gratify  his  am- 
bition and  rage  of  party,  had  condemned  an  in- 
nocent book,  written  with  no  worse  a  design  than 
to  persuade  the  people  of  this  kingdom  to  wear 
their  own  manufactures.      How   tlie  said  judge 
had  endeavoured  to  get  a  jury  to  iiis  mind  ;  but 
they  proved  so  honest,  that  he  was  forced  to  keep 
them  eleven  hours,    and   send  them    back   nine 
times,  until  at  last  they  were  compelled  to  leave 
the  printer  to  the  mercy  of  the  court,  and  the 
Dean  was  forced  to  procure  a  noli  prosequi  from 
a  noble  person,  then  secretarj^  of  state,  who  lia<l 
been  his  old  friend.     The  Dean  then  freely  con- 
fessed himself  to   be  the  author  of  those  books 
called    "  The    Drapier's    Letters ;"    and   spoke 
gently  of  tlie  proclamation  offering  three  hun- 
dred   pounds  to  discover  the  writer.     He  said, 
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"  That  although  a  certain  person  was  pleased  to 
mention  those  books  in  a  slight  manner  at  a  public 
assembly,  yet  he  (the  Dean)  had  learned  to  be- 
lieve, that  there  were  ten  thousand  to  one  in 
the  kingdom  who  differed  from  that  person ;  and 
the  people  of  England,  who  had  ever  heard  of 
the  matter,  as  well  as  in  France,  were  all  of  the 
same  opinion." 

The  Dean  mentioned  several  other  particulars, 
some  of  which  those  from  whom  I  had  the  aC' 
count  could  not  recollect  j  and  others,  although 
of  great  consequence,  perhaps  his  enemies  would 
not  allow  him.  The  Dean  concluded  with  ac- 
knowledging to  have  expressed  his  wishes,  that 
an  inscription  might  have  been  graven  on  the 
box,  showing  some  reason  why  the  city  thought 
fit  to  do  him  that  honour,  which  was  much  out 
of  the  common  forms  to  a  person  in  a  private 
station ;  those  distinctions  being  usually  made 
only  to  chief  governors,  or  persons  in  very  high 
employments. 

D.S. 
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A  PROPOSAL 
FOR  GIVING  i5ADGES  TO  THE  BEGGAftS 

IN  Alt  THE  PARISHES  Of  UtJBUN  *. 

^pril  22,  1737. 

XT  has  been  a  general  complaint,  that  the  poor- 
house  {especially  since  the  new  constitution  by  act 
of  parliament)  has  been  of  no  benefit  td  this  city, 
for  the  ease  of  which  it  was  wholly  intended. 
I  had  the  honour  to  be  a  member  of  it  many 
years  before  it  was  new  modelled  by  the  legisla^ 
ture;  not  from  any  personal  regard,  but  merely 
as  one  of  the  two  deans,  who  are  of  course  put 
into  most  comtnissions  that  relate  to  the  city;  and 
I  have  likewise  the  honour  to  have  been  left  out 
of  several  commissions  upon  the  score  of  party, 
in  which  my  predecessors  time  out  of  ihind  have 
always  been  niembers. 

The  first  commission  was  made  up  of  about 
fifty  persons,  which  were,  the  lord  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  sheriffs,  and  some  few  other  citizens; 
the  judges,  the  two  archbishops,  the  two  deans  of 
the  city,  and  one  or  two  more  gentlemen.  And 
I  must  confess  my  opinion,  that  the  dissolving  of 
the  old  commission,  and  establishing  a  new  one 
of  near  three  times  the  number,  have  been  the 
great  cause  of  rendering  so  good  a  design  not 
only  useless,  but  a  grievance  instead  of  a  benefit 
to  the  city.     In  the  present  commission  all  the 


*  See  in  vol.  viii.  p.  208,  a  former  proposal   to  the  same 
?nect,     N< 
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city  clergy  are  included,  besides  a  great  number 
of  squires;  not  only  those  who  reside  in  Dublin 
and  the  neighourhood,  but  several  who  live  at  a 
great  distaiice,  and  cannot  possibly  have  the  least 
concern  for  the  advantage  of  the  city. 

At  the  few  genera!  meetings,  that  I  have  at- 
tended, since  the  new  establishment,  I  observed 
very  little  was  done  except  one  or  two  acts  of 
extreme  justice,  which  I  then  thought  might  as 
well  have  been  spared ;  and  I  have  found  the 
court  of  assistants  usually  taken  up  in  little  wran- 
gles about  coachmen,  and  adjusting  accounts  of 
meal  and  small  beer ;  which  however  necessary, 
might  sometimes  have  given  place  to  matters  of 
much  greater  moment;  I  mean  some  schemes  re- 
commended to  the  general  board  for  answering 
the  chief  ends  in  erecting  and  establishing  such  a 
poor-house,  and  endowing  it  with  so  considerable 
a  revenue;  and  the  principal  end  I  take  to  have 
been  that  of  maintaining  the  poor  and  orphans  of 
the  city,  where  the  parishes  are  not  able  to  do  it; 
and  clearing  the  streets  from  all  strollers,  foreign- 
ers, and  sturdy  beggars,  with  which,  to  the  uni- 
versal complaint  and  admiration,  Dublin  is  more 
infested  since  the  establishment  of  the  poor- 
house,  than  it  was  ever  known  to  be  since  its 
first  erection. 

As  the  whole  fund  for  supporting  this  hospital 
is  raised  only  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  citj-;  so 
there  can  be  hardly  any  thing  more  absurd  than 
to  see  it  misemployed  in  maintaining  foreign 
beggars,  and  bastards,  or  orphans  of  farmers, 
whose  country  landlords  never  contributed  one 
shilling  toward  their  support.       I    would    engage, 
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that  half  this  revenue,  if  employed  with  common 
care,  and  no  very  great  degree  pf  common  ho- 
nesty, would  maintain  all  the  real  objects  of 
charity  in  this  city,  except  a  small  number  of 
original  poor  in  every  parish,  who  might,  without 
being  burdensome  to  the  parishioners,  find  ^  tOr 
Iprable  support. 

I  have  for  some  years  past  applied  myself  to 
several  lord  mayors,  and  the  late  ^rehbishop  of 
Dublin,  for  a  remedy  to  this  evil  of  foreign  begr 
gars  J  and  they  9.II  appeared  re^dy  to  receive  ^ 
very  plain  proposal,  I  mean  that  of  b^ging  the 
original  poor  of  every  parish  who  begged  in  the 
streets;  that  th^  said  beggars  should  be  confined 
to  their  own  parishes;  that  they  should  wear 
their  badges  well  sown  upon  one  of  their  shoul-r 
ders,  always  visible,  on  pain  of  being  whipped 
and  turned  out  of  town,  or  wl^ateyer  legal  pu- 
nishment may  be  thought  proper  ^nd  effectual. 
But,  by  the  wrong  way  of  thinking  in  some  clerr 
gymen,  and  the  indifference  of  others,  this  method 
was  perpetually  defeated,  to  their  own  continual 
disquiet,  which  they  do  not  ill  deserve;  and  if  the 
grievance  affected  only  them,  it  would  be  of  less 
consequence,  because  the  remedy  is  in  their  own 
power:  but  all  streetwalkers  and  shopkeepers 
bear  an  equal  share  in  its  hourly  vexation. 

I  never  heard  more  than  one  objection  against 
this  expedient  of  badging  the  poor,  and  ponfining 
their  walks  to  their  several  parishes.  The  objecr 
tion  was  this;  What  shall  \ve  do  with  the  foreign 
beggars  ?  must  they  be  left  to  starve  ?  I  answered. 
No ;  but  they  must  be  driver^  and  whipped  out 
pftowrj;  and  let  the  next  country  parish  do  as 
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they  please,  or  rather,  after  the  practice  in  Eng- 
land, send  them  from  one  parish  to  another,  until 
they  reach  their  own  homes.     By  the  old  laws  of 
England,  still   in  force,  every  parish  is  bound  to 
maintain  its  own  poor;  and  the  matter  is  of  no 
such  consequence   in  this  point  as  some  would 
make  it,  whether  a  country  parish  be   rich  or 
poor.     In  the  remoter  and  poorer  parishes  of  the 
kingdom,  all  necessaries  for  life  proper  for  poor 
people  are  comparatively  cheaper;   I  mean  but- 
termilk, oatmeal,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables; 
and  every  farmer  or  cottager,  who  is  not  himself 
a  beggar,  can  spare  sometimes  a  sup  or  a  morsel, 
not  worth  the  fourth  part  of  a  farthing,  to  an  in- 
digent neighbour  of  his  own   parish,  who  is  dis- 
abled from  work.     A  beggar  native  of  the  parish 
is  known  to  the  squire,  to  the  church  minister,  to 
the  popish  priest,  or  the  conventicle  teacher,  as 
well  as  to  every  farmer :  he  has  generally  some 
relations  able  to  live,  and  contribute  something  to 
his  maintenance.    None  of  which  advantages  can 
be  reasonably  expected  on  a  removal  to  places 
where  he  is  altogether  unknown.      If  he  be   not 
quite  maimed,  he  and  his  trull,  and  litter  of  brats 
(if  he  has  any)  may  get  half  their  support  by  doing 
some  kind  of  work  in  their  power,  and  thereby 
be  less  burdensome  to  the  people.     In  short,  all 
necessaries  of  life  grow  in  the  country,  and  not  in 
cities,  and  are  cheaper  where  they  grow;  nor  is 
it  equitable  that   beggars  should   put  us  to  the 
charge  of  giving   them    victuals,   and    the    car- 
riage too. 

But  when  the  spirit  of  wandering  takes  him, 
attended   by  his  females  and  their  equipage   of 
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children,  he  becomes  a  nuisance  to  the  whole 
country  ;  he  and  his  females  are  thieves^  and  teach 
the  trade  of  stealing  to  their  brood  of  four  years 
old;  and  if  his  infirmities  be  counterfeit,  it  is 
dangerous  for  a  single  person  unarmed  to  meet 
him  on  the  road.  He  wanders  from  one  country 
to  another,  but  still  with  a  view  to  this  town, 
where  he  arrives  at  last,  and  enjoys  all  the  privi- 
leges of  a  Dublin  beggar. 

I  do  not  wonder,  that  the  country  squires  should 
be  very  willing  to  send  up  their  colonies;  but 
why  the  city  should  be  content  to  receive  them,  is 
beyond  my  imagination. 

If  the  city  were  obliged  by  their  charters  to 
maintain  a  thousand  beggars,  they  could  do  it 
cheaper  by  eighty  per  cent,  a  hundred  miles  off, 
than  in  this  town,  or  in  any  of  its  suburbs. 

There  is  no  village  in  Connaught,  that  in  pro- 
portion shares  so  deeply  in  the  daily  increasing 
miseries  of  Ireland,  as  its  capital  city  ;  to  which 
miseries  there  hardly  remained  any  addition,  ex- 
cept the  perpetual  swarms  of  foreign  beggars, 
who  might  be  banished  in  a  month,  without  ex- 
pense, and  with  very  little  trouble. 

As  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  a  great 
number  of  street  beggars,  i  find  some  weak  at- 
tempts have  been  made  in  one  or  two  parishes 
to  promote  '(he  wearing  of  badges;  and  my  first 
question  to  those  who  ask  an  alms  is,  "  Where  is 
your  badger  "  I  have,  in  several  years,  met  with 
about  a  dozen  who  were  ready  to  produce  thein, 
some  out  of  their  pockets,  others  trom  under  thein' 
coat,  and  two  or  three  on  their  shoulders,  only 
covered  with  a  sort  of  capes,  wjiich  they  could  lift 
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lip  or  Jet  down  upon  occasion.  They  are  to6 
lazy  to  work ;  they  are  not  afraid  to  steal,  nor 
ashamed  to  beg ;  and  yet  are  too  proud  to  be 
seen  with  a  badge,  as  many  of  them  have  con- 
fessed to  me,  and  not  a  itw  in  very  injurious 
terms,  particularly  the  females.  They  all  look 
upon  such  an  obligation  as  a  high  indignity  done 
to  their  office.  I  appeal  to  all  indifferent  people, 
whether  such  wretches  deserve  to  be  relieved.  As 
to  myself,  I  must  confess,  this  absurd  insolence 
has  so  affected  me,  that  for  several  years  past  I 
have  not  disposed  of  one  single  farthing  to  a  street 
beggar,  nor  intend  to  do  so  until  I  see  a  better 
regulation ;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  persuade 
all  my  brother  walkers  to  foHdw  my  example, 
which  most  of  them  assure  me' they  do.  For,  if 
beggary  be  not  able  to  beat  out  pride,  it  cannot 
deserve  charity.  However,  tts  to  persons  in 
coaches  and  chairs,  tliey  bear  hot  little  of  the  per- 
secution we  suffer,  and  are  willing  to  leave  it  en- 
tirely upon  us. 

To  say  the  truth,  there  is  not  a  more  undeserv* 
ing  vicious  race  of  human  kind,  than  the  bulk  of 
those  who  are  reduced  to  beggary,  even  in  this 
beggarly  country.  For  as  a  '^eat  part  of  our 
public  miseries  is  originally  owing  to  our  own 
faults  (but  what  those  faults  arfe,  I  am  grown  by 
experience  too  weary  to  mention),  so  I  am  confi- 
dent, that,  among  the  moaner  people,  nineteen  in 
twenty  of  those  who  are  reduced  to  a  starving 
condition,  did  not  become  so  by  what  the  lawyers 
call  the  work  of  God,  either  upon  their  bodies  or 
goods;  but  merely  from  their  own  idleness,  at- 
tended 
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tended  with  all  manner  of  vices,  particularly 
drunkenne-ss,  thievery,  and  cheating. 

AVhoever  inquires,  as  I  have  frequently  done 
from  those  who  have  asked  me  an  alms,  what  was 
their  former  course  of  life,  will  find  them  to  have 
been  servants  in  good  families,  broken  tradesmen, 
labourers,  cottagers,  and  what  they  call  decayed 
housekeepers ;  but  (to  use  their  own  cant)  re- 
duced by  losses  and  crosses,  by  which  nothing 
can  be  understood  but  idleness  and  vice. 

As  this  is  the  only  Christian  country  where 
people,  contrary  to  the  old  maxim,  are  the  po- 
verty, and  not  the  riches  of  the  nation ;  so  the 
blessing  of  increase  and  multiply  is  by  us  con- 
verted into  a  curse :  and,  as  marriage  has  been 
ever  countenanced  in  all  free  countries,  so  we 
should  be  less  miserable  if  it  were  discouraged  in 
ours,  as  far  as  can  be  consistent  with  Christianity. 
It  is  seldom  known  in  England,  that  the  labourer, 
the  lower  mechanic,  the  servant,  or  the  cottager, 
thinks  of  marrying,  until  he  has  saved  up  a  stock 
of  money  sufficient  to  carry  on  his  business ;  nor 
takes  a  wife  without  a  suitable  portion;  and  as 
seldom  fails  of  making  a  yearly  addition  to  that 
stock,  w  ith  a  view  of  providing  for  his  children. 
But  in  this  kingdom  the  case  is  directly  contrary; 
where  many  thousand  couples  are  yearly  married, 
whose  whole  united  fortunes,  bating  the  rags  on 
their  backs,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  purchase  a 
pint  of  buttermilk  for  their  wedding  supper,  nor 
have  any  prospect  pf  supporting  their  honourable 
state,  but  by  service,  or  labour,  or  thievery.  Nay, 
their  happiness  is  often  deferred  until  they  find 
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credit  to  borrow,  or  cunning  to  steal  a  shilling,  to 
pay  their  popish  priest,  or  infamous  couple-beg- 
gar. Surely  no  miraculous  portion  of  wisdom 
would  be  required  to  find  some  kind  of  remedy 
against  this  destructive  evil,  or  at  least  not  to 
draw  the  consequences  of  it  upon  our  decaying 
city,  the  greatest  part  whereof  must  of  course  ia 
a  few  years  become  desolate  or  in  ruins. 

In  all  other  nations,  that  are  not  absolutely 
barbarous,  parents  think  themselves  bound,  by 
the  law  of  nature  and  reason,  to  make  some  pro- 
vision for  their  children ;  but  the  reason  offered 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  for  marrying,  is, 
that  they  may  have  children  to  maintain  them 
when  they  grow  old,  and  unable  to  work. 

I  am  informed,  that  we  have  been  for  some 
time  past  extremely  obliged  to  England  for  one 
very  beneficial  branch  of  commerce;  for  it  seems, 
they  are  grown  so  gracious  as  to  transmit  us  con- 
tin^ially  colonies  of  beggars,  in  return  for  a  mil- 
lion of  monev  thev  receive  yearly  from  hence. 
That  I  may  give  no  offence,  I  profess  to  mean 
real  English  beggars,  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word,  as  it  is  usually  understood  by  protestants. 
It  seems  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  parish  offi- 
cers in  the  western  coasts  of  England,  have  a  good 
while  followed  the  trade  of  exporting  hither  their 
supernumerary  beggars,  in  order  to  advance  the 
English  protestant  interest  among  us;   and  tlio.^f 
they  are  so  kind  as  to  send  over  gratis,  and  duty 
free.     I  have  had  the  honour  more  than  once  to 
attend    large    cargoes   of  them  from  Chester  to 
Dublin:  and  I  was  then  so  ignorant  as  to  i^ive 
my  opinion,  that  our   city  should    receive  tliem 
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into  Bridewell,  aod  after  a  month's  residence, 
having  been  well  whipped  twice  9.  day,  fed  with 
l^ran  and  water,  and  pwt  to  hard  labour,  they 
should  be  returned  hoiie&tly  back  with  thanks,  as 
cheap  as  they  came :  or,  if  that  were  not  ap- 
proved of,  I  proposed,  that  whereas  one  English- 
man is  allowed  to  be  of  equal  intrinsic  value  with 
twelve  born  in  Irel^^nd,  we  should,  in  justice,  re- 
turn them  a  dozen  for  one,  to  dispose  of  as  they 
please. 

As  to  the  native  poor  of  this  city,  there  would 
be  little  or  no  damage  in  confining  them  to  their 
several  parishes.  For  instance :  a  beggar  of  the 
parish  of  St.Warburgh's,  or  any  otlier  parish  here, 
if  he  be  an  object  qf  compassion,  has  an  equal 
chance  to  receive  his  proportion  of  alms  from 
every  charitable  h?ind  :  because  the  inhabitants^ 
one  or  other,  walk  through  every  street  in  town, 
and  give  their  alms  without  considering  the  place, 
wherever  they  think  it  may  be  well  disposed  of: 
and  these  helps,  ^dded  to  what  they  get  in  eata- 
bles by  going  from  house  to  house  among  the 
gentry  and  citizens,  will,  without  being  very  bur- 
densome, be  suiFicient  to  keep  them  alive. 

It  is  true,  the  poor  of  the  suburb  parishes  will 
not  have  altogether  the  same  advantage,  because 
they  are  not  equally  iiU  the  road  of  business  and 
passengers  j  but  here  ^t  is  to  be  considered,  that 
the  beggars  there  have  not  so  good  a  title  to  pub- 
lic charity,  because  most  of  them  are  strollers 
from  the  country,  and  compose  a  principal  part 
of  that  great  nuisance  which  we  oqghtto  remove. 
.  I  should  be  apt  to  think,  that  few  things  o-an  bes 
more  irksome  to  a  city  minister,  than  a,  number 
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of  beggars  which  do  not  belong  to  his  district; 
whom  he  has  no  obligation  to  take  care  of,  who 
are  no  part  of  his  flock,  and  who  take  tlie  bread 
out  of  the  mouths  of  those  to  whom  it  properly 
belongs.  When  I  mention  this  abuse  to  any 
minister  of  a  city  parish,  he  usually  lays  the 
fault  upon  the  beadles,  who,  he  says,  are  bribed 
by  the  foreign  beggars  j  and,  as  those  beadles* 
often  keep  alehouses,  they  find  their  account  in 
such  customers.  This  evil  might  easily  he  reme- 
died, if  the  parishes  would  make  some  small  addi- 
tion to  the  salaries  of  beadles,  and  be  more  care- 
ful in  the  choice  of  those  officers.  But  I  conceive 
there  is  one  effectual  method  in  the  power  of 
every  minister  to  put  in  practice ;  I  mean,  by 
making  it  the  interest  of  all  his  own  original 
poor  to  drive  out  intruders;  for,  if  the  parish 
beggars  were  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  mini- 
ster and  church  officers  to  suffer  strollers  to  come 
into  the  parish,  upon  pain  of  themselves  not 
being  permitted  to  beg  alms  at  the  church  doors, 
or  at  the  houses  and  shops  of  the  inhabitants, 
they  would  prevent  interlopers  more  effectually 
than  twenty  beadles. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  great 
indiscretion  of  our  city  shopkeepers,  who  suffer 
their  doors  to  be  daily  besieged  by  crowds  of 
beggars  (as  the  gates  of  a  lord  are  by  duns)  to  the 
great  disgust  and  vexation  of  many  customers, 
who  I  have  frequently  observed  to  go  to  other 
shops,  rather  than  suffer  such  a  persecution  j 
which  might  easily  be  avoided,  if  no  foreign  be^- 
gars  were  allowed  to  infest  them. 

Wherefore  I  do  assert,  that  the  shopkeepers, 

wlio 
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who  are  the  greatest  complainers  of  this  griev' 
ance,  lamenting  that  for  every  customer  they  are 
worried  by  fifty  beggars,  do  very  well  deserve 
what  they  suffer,  when  an  apprentice  with  a 
horsewhip  is  able  to  lash  every  beggar  from  the 
shop,  who  is  not  of  the  parish,  and  does  not  wear 
the  badge  of  that  parish  on  his  shoulder,  well 
fastened,  and  fairly  visible ;  and  if  this  practice 
were  universal  in  every  house  to  all  the  sturdy 
vagrants,  we  should  in  a  few  weeks  clear  the 
town  of  all  mendicants,  except  those  who  have  a 
proper  title  to  our  charity :  as  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  give  them  no- 
thing, and  then  they  must  starve,  or  follow  their 
brethren. 

It  was  the  city  that  first  endowed  this  hospital: 
and  those  who  afterward  contributed,  as  they 
were  such  who  generally  inhabited  here,  so  they 
intended  what  they  gave  to  be  for  the  use  of  the 
city's  poor.  The  revenues,  which  have  since  been 
raised  by  parliament,  are  wholly  paid  by  the  city, 
without  the  least  charge  upon  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  therefore,  nothing  could  more 
defeat  the  original  design,  than  to  misapply 
those  revenues  on  strolling  beggars  or  bastards 
from  the  country,  which  bears  no  share  in  the 
charges  we  are  at. 

If  some  of  the  out-parishes  be  overburdened 
with  poor,  the  reason  must  be,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  those  poor  are  strollers  from  the  country, 
who  nestle  themselves  where  they  can  find  the 
cheapest  lodgings,  and  from  thence  infest  every 
part  of  the  town  j  out  of  which  they  ought  to  be 
whipped  as  a  most  insufferable  nuisance,  being 

nothing 
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nothing  else  but  a  profligate  clan  of  thieves, 
drunkards,  heathens,  and  whoremongers,  fitter  to 
be  rooted  out  of  the  face  of  the  earth,  than  suf- 
fered to  levy  a  vast  annual  tax  upon  the  city, 
which  shares  too  deep  in  the  public  miseries, 
brought  on  us  by  the  oppressions  we  lie  under 
from  our  neighbours,  our  brethren,  our  country- 
men, our  fellow- protestants,  and  fellow-subjects. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  appointed  one  of  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  workhouse; 
where  we  found  that  a  charity  was  bestowed  by  a 
great  person  for  a  certain  time,  which  in  its  con- 
sequences operated  vcvy  much  to  the  detriment 
of  the  house;  for,  when  the  time  was  elapsed,  all 
those  who  were  supported  by  that  charity  con- 
tinued on  the  same  foot  with  the  rest  of  the 
foundation ;  and  being  generally  a  pack  of  pro- 
fligate, vagabond  wretches  from  several  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  corrupted  all  the  rest;  so  partial,  or 
treacherous,  or  interested,  or  ignorant,  or  mis- 
taken, are  generally  ail  recommenders,  not  only 
to  employments,  but  even  to  charity  itself 

I  know  it  is  complained  of,  that  the  difhculty 
of  driving  foreign  beggars  out  of  the  city  is 
charged  upon  the  bellowers  (as  they  are  called), 
who  find  their  accounts  best  in  suffering  those 
vagrants  to  follow  their  trade  through  every  part 
of  the  town.  But  this  abuse  might  easily  be  re- 
medied, and  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
whole  city,  if  better  salaries  were  given  to  those 
who  execute  that  ofbce  in  the  several  parishes,  and 
would  make  it  their  interests  to  clear  the  town  of 
those  caterpillars,  rather  than  hazard  tlie  loss  of 
an  employment  that  would  give  them  an  hone.st 

VOL.  IX.  r,  livelihood. 
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livelihood.  But,  if  that  should  fail,  yet  a  general 
resolution  of  never  giving  charity  to  a  street  beg^ 
gar  ^ut  of  his  own  parish,  or  without  a  visible 
badge,  would  infallibly  force  all  vagrants  to  de- 
part. 

There  is  generally  a  vagabond  spirit  inbeggars» 
which  ought  to  be  discouraged  and  severely  pu- 
nished. It  is  owing  to  the  same  causes  that  drove 
them  into  poverty;  I  mean  idleness,  drunkenness, 
and  rash  marriages,  without  the  least  prospect  of 
supporting  a  family  by  honest  endeavours,  which 
never  came  into  their  thoughts.  It  is  observed, 
that  hardly  one  beggar  in  twenty  looks  upon 
himself  to  be  relieved  by  receiving  bread,  or 
other  food;  and  they  have  in  this  town  been 
frequently  seen  to  pour  out  of  their  pitchers  good 
broth,  that  has  been  given  ^em,  into  the  kennel ; 
neither  do  they  much  regard  clothes,  unless  to 
sell  them  ;  for  their  rags  are  part  of  their  tools 
with  which  they  work:  they  want  only  ale, 
brandy,  and  other  strong  liquors,  which  cannot  be 
had  without  money:  and  money,  as  they  con- 
ceive, always  abounds  in  the  metropolis, 

I  had  some  other  thoughts  to  offer  upon  this 
subject.  But  as  I  am  a  desponder  in  my  nature, 
and  have  tolerably  well  discovered  the  disposition 
of  our  people,  who  never  will  move  a  step  toward 
easing  themselves  from  any  one  single  grievance; 
it  will  be  thought  that  I  have  already  said  too 
much,  and  to  little  or  no  purpose,  which  has 
often  been  the  fate  or  fortune  of  the  writer. 

J.  SWIFT. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

FOR  THE 

HONOUR  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  IRELAND.     I73S. 


X  HIS  is  to  itiform  the  public,  that  a  gentleman 
of  long  study,  observation,  and  experience,  hath 
employed  himself  for  several  years  in  niakijig  col- 
lections of  facts,  relating  to  the  conduct  of  di- 
vinesj  physicians,  lawyers,  soldiers,  merchants, 
traders,  and  squires,  containing  an  historical  ac- 
comnt  of  tl>e  most  remarkable  corruptions,  frauds, 
oppressions,  knavferies,  and  perjuries;  wherein 
the  names  of  the  persons  concerned  shall  be  in- 
serted at  full  length,  with  some  account  of  their 
families  and  stations. 

But  whereas  the  said  gentleman  cannot  com- 
plete his  history  without  some  assistance  from  the 
public,  he  humbly  desires,  that  all  persons,  whp 
have  any  memoirs,  or  accounts,  relating  tci  thehi-' 
selves,  their  families,  their  friends,  or  acquaint- 
ance, which  are  well  attested,  and  fit  to  enrich  the 
work,  will  please  to  send  them  to  the  printer  of 
this  advertisement :  and  if  any  of  the  said  persons, 
who  are  disposed  to  send  materials,  happen  to 
live  in  the  country,  it  is  desired  their  letters  may 
be  either  franked,  or  the  post  paid. 

This  collection  is  to  commence  with  the  year 
1700,  and  be  continued  to  the  present  year  1738. 
The  work  is  to  be  entitled,  "  The  Author's  Criti- 
cal History  of  his  own  Times." 

ft  is  intended  to  be  printed  by  subscription,  in 
G  "2  a  large 
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a  large  octav  o  ;  each  volume  to  contain  five  hun- 
dred facts,  and  to  be  sold  for  a  British  crown  ;  the 
author  proposeth  that  the  whole  work  (which  will 
take  in  the  period  of  thirty-eight  years)  shall  be 
contained  in  eighteen  volumes. 

Whoever  shall  send  the  author  any  accounts 
of  persons,  who  have  performed  any  acts  of  justice, 
charity,  public  spirit,  gratitude,  fidelity,  or  the 
like,  attested  by  indubitable  witnesses  within  the 
same  period;  the  said  facts  shall  be  printed  by 
way  of  appendix  at  the  end  of  each  volume,  and 
no  addition  to  the  price  of  the  work  demanded. 
But,  lest  such  persons  may  apprehend  that  the 
relating  of  these  facts  may  be  injurious  to  their 
reputations,  their  names  shall  not  be  set  down 
without  particular  direction. 

N.  B.  There  will  be  a  small  number  printed 
on  royal  paper  for  the  curious,  at  only  two  British 
orowns.  There  will  also  be  the  effigies  of  the 
most  eminent  persons  mentioned  in  this  work, 
prefixed  to  each  volume,  curiously  engraved  by 
Mr.  Hogarth. 

Subscriptions  are  taken  in  by  the  printer  hereof, 
and  by  the  booksellers  of  London  and  Dublin. 
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JjiVERY  squire,  almost  to  a  man,  is  an  oppres- 
sor of  tlie  clergy,  a  racker  of  his  tenants,  a  job- 
ber of  all  public  works,  very  proud,  and  gene- 
rally illiterate.  Two  neighbouring  squires,  al- 
though they  be  intimate  friends,  relation^,  or 
allies,  if  one  of  them  want  two  hundr^l  foot  of 
the  other's  land  contiejnous  to  his  own,  which 
would  make  any  building  square,  or  his  garden 
uniform  (without  the  least  inconveniency  to  the 
other),  he  shall  be  absolutely  refused;  or  (as  the 
utmost  mark  of  friendship)  shall  be  forced  to  pay 
for  it  twenty  times  more  than  the  value.  This, 
they  call  paying  for  your  conveniency  ;  which  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  very  letter  of  an  ancient 
heathen  maxim  in  morality — That  whatever  be- 
nefit we  can  confer  ui)on  another,  without  in- 
juring ourselves,  we  are  bound  to  do  it  to  a 
perfect  stranger.  The  esquires  take  the  titles  of 
great  men,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  Alexander 
or  Caesar.  For  instance,  the  great  Conolly*,  the 
great  \\  ellesley  |,  the  great  Danier  J. 

A  fellow, 

■*  Speaker  of  tile  liouse  of  couiiiions.     II. 

f  Crarret  Wcllesley,  tscj.,  who  k-ft  a  very  large  estate  to  his 
first  cousMi,  Richard  Collev,  esq.,  upon  his  taking  the  name  of 
Wellesley,  and  bearing  liis  arms.  Richard  was  sccoihI  cham- 
berlain of  the  court  of  e\chc(|uer  in  Ireland,  sheriftOf  IMeath  in 
17  31,  and  representative  in  parliament  for  Trim,  tiU  created 
tiaroii  Mornington,  July  9,  ITKi.  lie  died  in  175$..  Hi.s  son, 
who   was  profi'ssor  of  muKic    in  Trinity-coHej^e,    Dublin,  was 

created 
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A  fellow,  whose  father  was  a  butcher,  desiring 
a  lawyer  to  be  a  referee  in  some  little  brangle 
between  him  and  his  neighbour,  complained  that 
the  lawyer  excused  himself  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— Sir,  I  am  your  most  humble  servant,  but 
dare  not  venture  to  interfere  in  the  quarrels  of 
you  great  men.  AVhich  I  take  to  be  just  of  a 
piece  with  Harlequin's  swearing  upon  his  honour. 
Jealousies,  quarrels,  and  other  ruptures,  are  as 
freqtient  between  neighbouring  squires,  and  from 
the  samffe.  motives;  the  former  wrangling  about 
their  meres  and  bounds,  as  the  others  do  about 
their  frontiers.  The  detestable  tyranny  and  op' 
pression  of  landlords  are  visible  in  evecy  part  of 
the  kingdom. 

created  earl  of  Mornington  and  viscount  Wellesley,  Aug^.  25, 
1760  ;  and  dying  May  22,  1784,  was  succeeded  by  Richard, 
second  earl,  who  was,  December  2,  1799,  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  Marquis  Wellesley,  of  Norrah,  in  Ireland,  for  his 
signal  services  as  governor-general  of  India. 

X  J^  Daftier,  esq.  of  the  county  of  Tipperary.  Si'e  vol,  xvi. 
p.  209. 
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A  LETTER  TO  1  HE  KING  AT  ARMS. 

FROM  A  REPUTED  ESQUIRE,   ONE  OF  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  TO 
THE  BANK. 


SIR,  November  18,  1721. 

XN  a  late  printed  paper,  containing  some 
notes  and  queries  upon  that  list  of  the  subscribers* 
names  which  was  published  by  order  of  the  com- 
missioners for  receiving  subscriptions,  I  find  some 
hints  and  inuendoes  that  would  seem  to  insi- 
nuate, as  if  I  and  some  others  were  only  reputed 
esquires  ;  and  our  case  is  referred  to  you,  in  your 
kingly  capacity.  I  desire  you  will  please  to  let 
me  know  the  lowest  price  of  a  real  esquire's  coat 
of  arms:  and  if  we  can  agree,  1  will  give  my  bond 
to  pay  you  out  of  the  first  interest  I  receive  for 
my  subscription  ;  because  things  are  a  little  low 
with  me  at  present,  by  throwing  my  whole  for- 
tune into  the  bank,  having  subscribed  for  five 
hundred  pounds  sterling. 

1  hope  you  will  not  question  my  pretensions  to 
this  title,  when  I  let  you  know  that  my  godfather 
was  a  justice  of  peace,  and  I  myself  have  been 
often  a  keeper  of  it.  My  fatlier  was  a  leader  and 
commander  of  horse,  in  which  post  he  rode  be- 
fore the  greatest  lords  of  the  land  j  and,  in  long 
marches,  he  alone  presided  over  the  baggage, 
advancing  directly  before  it.  My  mother  kept 
open  house  in  Dublin,  where  several  hundreds 
were  supported  with  meat  and  drink  bought  at 
her  own  charge,  or  with  her  personal  credit,  until 

some 
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some  envious  brewers  and  butchers  forced  her  to 
retire. 

As  to  myself,  I  have  been  for  several  years  a  foot 
officer ;  and  it  was  my  charge  to  guard  the  car- 
riages,  behind  which  I  was  commanded  to  stick 
close,  that  they  might  not  be  attacked  in  the  rear. 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  a  favourite  of  several 
fme  ladies  j  who  each  of  them,  at  different  times, 
gave  me  such  coloured  knots  and  public  marks 
of  distinction,  that  every  one  knew  which  of  them 
it  was  to  whom  I  paid  my  address.  They  would 
not  go  into  their  coach  without  me,  nor  willingly 
drink  unless  I  gave  them  the  glass  with  my  own 
hand.  They  allowed  me  to  call  them  my  mis- 
tresses, and  owned  that  title  publicly:  I  have 
been  told,  that  the  true  ancient  employment  of  a 
squire  was  to  carry  a  knight's  shield,  painted  with 
his  colours,  and  coat  of  arms.  This  is  what  1 
have  witnesses  to  protluce  that  I  have  often  done  ; 
not  indeed  in  a  shield,  like  my  predecessors,  but 
that  which  is  full  as  good,  1  have  carried  the  co- 
lours of  a  knight  upon  my  coat.  I  have  likewise 
borne  the  king's  arms  in  my  hand,  as  a  mark  of 
authority;  and  hung  thein  pivinttvi  before  my 
dwelling-house,  as  a  mark  of  my  calling:  so  that 
I  niay  truly  say,  his  majesty's  arms  liave  been  my 
supporters.  I  have  been  a  strict  and  constant 
follower  of  men  of  quality.  I  have  diligently 
pursued  the  steps  of  several  squires,  and  am  able 
to  behave  myself  as  well  as  the  best  of  them, 
whenever  there  shall  be  occasion. 

I  desire  it  may  be  no  disadvantage  to  me,  that, 
by  the  new  act  of  parliament  going  to  pass  for 
preserving  the  game,  I  am  not  yet  qualified  to 

keep 
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keep  a  greyhound.  If  this  should  be  the  test  of 
squirehood,  it  will  go  hard  with  a  great  number 
of  my  fraternity,  as  well  as  myself,  who  must  all 
be  unsquired,  because  a  greyhound  will  not  be 
allowed  to  keep  us  company ;  and  it  is  well 
known  I  iiave  been  a  companion  to  his  betters. 
What  has  a  grejhound  to  do  with  a  squireship  ? 
might  I  not  be  a  real  squire,  although  there  was 
no  buch  thing  as  a  greyhound  in  the  world  ?  Pray 
tell  me,  sir,  are  greyhounds  to  be  from  henceforth 
the  supporters  of  every  squire's  coat  of  arms? 
Although  I  cannot  keep  a  greyhound,  may  not  a 
greyhound  help  to  keep  me  ?  may  not  I  have  an 
order  from  the  governors  of  the  bank  to  keep  a 
greyhound,  with  a  non  obstante  to  the  act  of  par- 
liament, as  well  as  they  have  created  a  bank 
against  the  votes  of  the  two  houses  ?  But,  however, 
this  difficulty  will  soon  be  overcome.  I  am  pro- 
mised 125/.  a  vear  for  subscribinc:  .500/.;  and  of 
this  500/.  I  am  to  fDay  in  only  2.5/.  ready  mone}^ : 
the  governors  will  trust  me  for  the  rest,  and  pay 
themselves  out  of  the  interest  by  2o/.  pei^  cent. 
So  that  I  intend  to  receive  only  40/.  a  year,  to 
qualify  me  for  keeping  my  family  and  a  grey- 
hound, and  let  the  remaining  8o/.  go  on  till  it 
makes  500/.,  then  1000/.,  then  10,000/.,  then 
100,000/.,  then  a  million,  and  so  forward.  ThisJ^ 
I  think,  is  much  better  (betwixt  you  and  me)  than 
keeping  fairs,  and  buying  and  selling  bullocks;  by 
which  I  find,  from  experience,  that  little  is  to  be 
gotten  in  these  hard  times.     I  am,  sir. 

Your  friend,  and  servant  to  command, 

A.  B.,  ESQUIi^K. 

Postscript. 
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Postscript.  I  hope  you  will  favourably  repre- 
sent my  case  to  the  publisher  of  the  paper  above- 
mentioned. 

Direct  your  letter  for  A.  B.,  esquire,  at  , 

in  .  „, .  ;  and  pray  get  some  parliament-mau  to 
frank  it,  for  it  will  cost  a  groat  postage  to  this 
place. 
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THE  DRAPIER'S  LETTER 

TO  THE  GOOD  PEOPLE  OF  IRELAND.    1745. 


MY  DEAR  COUNTRYMEN, 

XT  is  now  some  considerable  time  since  I 
troubled  you  with  my  advice*;  and,  as  I  am 
growing  old  and  infirm,  I  was  in  good  hopes  to 
have  been  quietly  iaid  in  my  grave,  before  any 
occasion  offered  of  addressing  you  again:  but  my 
affection  for  you,  which  does  not  decay,  though 
my  poor  body  doeSj  obliges  me  once  more  to  put 
you  in  mind  of  your  true  interests,  that  you  may 
not  unwarily  run  yourselves  into  danger  and 
distress,  for  want  of  understanding  or  seriously 
considering  it, 

I  have  many  reasons  to  believe,  that  there  aret 

*  It  is  very  manifest  th,at  this  letter  was  not  written  by  th^ 
Dean ;  but,  as  it  was  at  the  time  intended  to  be  considered  as  his, 
and  on  that  supposition  had  actually  a  good  eflfect,  it  is  here  pre- 
served as  a  curiosity.  The  reader  may  see  its  history  in  the 
following  extract  from  Dr.  Maty's  Memoirs  of  Lord  Chesterfield. 
"Dean  Swift  Avas  still  alive,  when  lord  Chesterfield  arrived  (in 
Ireland,  in  the  character  of  lord  lieutenant),  but  reduced  to  a  state 
of  total  dotage  and  insensibility,  which  one  month  after  ended 
in  his  death.  This  short  interval  was  laid  hold  of,  to  publish 
under  his  name  a  new  letter  of  a  Drapier  to  the  good  people  of 
Ireland,  and  particularly  to  the  poor  papists.  It  was  so  much  in 
thu  Dean's  style,  and  was  so  greedily  received,  that  it  went 
through  a  variety  of  editions  in  a  month's  time.  ludeed  the 
many  strokes  of  wit  and  humour  that  it  contained,  would  induce 
me  to  suspect  that  his  lordship  had  some  share  in  it."     N. 

not 
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riot  few  among  yoii,  who  secretly  rejoice  at  the 
rebellion  which  is  now  raised  in  Scotland;  and 
perhaps  conceive  hopes  of  some  alteration  for  the 
better,  in  their  circumstances  and  condition,  if  it 
should  succeed.  It  is  those  mistaken  people 
whom  I  design  to  talk  to  in  this  letter,  and  I  de- 
sire no  more  of  them  than  to  give  me  a  fair  hear- 
ing ;  examining  coolly  with  themselves,  wdiether 
what  I  shall  say  be  true. 

It  is  no  objection  to  my  speaking  to  them,  that 
the}'  are  generally  papists.  I  do  not  know  how 
other  people  are  disposed;  but,  for  my  part,  I 
hate  no  man  for  his  religion  ;  I  look  upon  a  papist 
as  my  countryman  and  neighbour,  though  [  hap- 
pen myself  to  be  a  protestant.  And,  if  1  kno\v 
what  advice  is  good  for  him,  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  give  it  him,  or  why  he  should 
not  take  it. 

A  papist  has  sense,  I  suppose,  like  other  men, 
to  see  his  interest  and  advantage ;  and  the  same 
natural  desire  to  embrace  it  where  he  iinds  it; 
and,  if  I  can  show  liim  where  it  lies,  he  will  not, 
I  believe,  kick  it  from  him,  baioly  to  spite  me  as 
a  protestant. 

1  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  })opish  gentry  of 
this  kingdom.  They  would  hardly  take  such  a 
plain  man's  advice;  and,  besides,  they  have  so 
many  ways  of  coming  off  safe  themselves,  though 
the  poor  people  were  undone,  that  1  need  not  be 
Concerned  for  them. 

My  care  is  for  the  common  peoph",  the  labour- 
ers, farmers,  artificers,  and  tradesmen,  of  this  na- 
tion ;  who  are  in  danger  of  being  deluded  by  thetr 
betters,  and  made  tools  of  to  serve  their  purposes, 

without 
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'without  any  advantage  to  themselves.  It  is  pes-- 
sible,  that,  among  the  lords  and  squires,  one  per- 
haps of  a  hundred  would  get  something  by  a 
change :  places  and  emploj^ments  will  be  promised 
them,  no  doubt;  and  a  few  of  those  promises, 
perhaps,  tlie  French  and  Scotch  friends  of  the 
pretender  might  give  him  leave  to  keep.  But 
what  are  the  poorer  sort  the  better  all  this  vyhile? 
Will  the  labourer  get  one  farthing  a  day  more  ? 
Will  the  farmer's  rent  be  lowered  ?  Will  the  ar- 
tificer be  more  employed,  or  better  paid?  Will 
the  tradesman  get  more  customers,  or  have  fewer 
scores  upon  his  books? 

I  have  been  bred  in  a  careful  way  of  life ;  anci 
never  ventured  upon  any  project,  without  con- 
sulting my  pillow  first  how  much  I  should  be  a 
gainer  in  the  upshot.  I  wish  my  good  countrymen 
would  do  so  too ;  and  before  they  grow  fond  of 
change,  ask  themselves  this  sober  (pi estion,  Whe- 
ther it  would  better  their  condition  if  it  were 
really  brought  about  ?  If  it  would  not,  to  what 
purpose  do  we  wish  it?  If  the  poor  labourer, 
when  all  is  over,  is  to  be  a  labourer  still,  and  earn 
his  groat  a  day  as  hardly  as  he  did  before ;  I  can- 
not find  why  he  should  think  it  worth  his  while 
to  venture  a  leg  or  an  arm,  and  the  gallows  too 
into  the  bargain,  to  be  just  where  he  set  out.  If 
he  must  dig  and  delve  when  the  pretender  is  set- 
tled on  the  throne,  he  had  as  good  stick  to  it  now, 
for  any  ditVerence  I  can  see. 

I  believe  mv  countrvmen  are  not  so  mad  as  to 
imagine  the  pretender  can,  or  will,  give  every 
one  of  them  estates ;  and  I  am  sure,' if  he  does 
not,  they  can  be  only  wh«re  they   were.     If  a 

farmer 
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farmer  nAust  pay  his  rent,  I  see  no  reason  that  ke 
should  be  much  concerned  whether  he  pays  it  to 
one  man  or  another.  His  popish  landlord  willj  I 
suppose,  demand  it  as  Soon  and  as  strictly  as  ft 
protestant;  and,  if"  he  does  not  pay  it,  pound  his 
cattle,  or  distrain  his  goods,  as  readily  at  least. 

I  have  not  observed  that  tenants  to  popish 
landlords  wear  tighter  clothes,  ride  better  cattle^ 
or  spend  more  money  at  markets  and  fairs,  thati 
the  tenants  on  protestant  estates j  therefore  lean- 
not  believe  they  are  better  used :  On  the  contrary, 
I  knowj  fi*om  long  experience,  that  there  is  more 
money  taken  in  my  shop  from  the  latter  than  the 
former;  and  therefore  I  suppose  that,  generally: 
spe£v\ing,  they  are  in  better  circumstances.  1 
could  wish  all  of  them  had  better  bargains  ;  but» 
since  they  will  not  be  mended  by  the  best  success 
that  their  own  hearts  could  wish  to  the  pretender, 
they  may  as  well  be  quiet,  and  make  the  best  of 
such  as  they  have  already. 

There  is  not  a  more  foolish  trade  than  fighting' 
for  nothing;  and  I  hope  my  good  countrymen 
will  be  too  wise  to  be  persuaded  into  it.  Fine 
speeches  and  fair  promises  will  not  be  wanting  t& 
delude  them ;  but  let  them  remember  the  warn- 
ing 1  now  give  them ;  that,  when  all  is  over,  the 
Very  best  that  can  befal  them  is,  to  have  their 
labour  for  their  pains, 

I  doubt  not  but  you  are  told,  "  that  you  will 
all  be  made ;"  and  I  do  not  expect  that  you  should 
take  my  word  to  the  contrary.  I  desire  only  that 
you  would  trust  the  understanding  God  has  given 
you,  and  not  be  fooled  out  of  your  senses.  Will 
Ihft  manufacturer  be  made,  by  an  entire  stojD  to 

business  ? 
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business  ?  or  the  tradesman,  by  being  obliged  to 
shut  up  shop  ?  And  yet  you  all  must  know, 
that,  in  a  civil  war,  no  work  can  be  carried  on, 
ttor  any  trade  go  forward.  I  hope  you  are  li<ot 
yet  so  stupid  as  to  think  that  people  will  build 
houses,  buy  rich  furniture,  or  make  Up  fiiie 
clothes,  when  we  are  all  together  by  the  ears, 
and  nobody  cati  tell  to  whose  share  they  will  fall 
at  last :  and  if  there  be  no  buyers,  you  can  hftviK 
no  employers.  Merchants  will  not  stock  them- 
selves with  goods  when  there  is  no  demaml  for 
them,  to  have  their  shops  rifled,  and  their  store-* 
houses  broken  open  and  plundered,  by  one  sidii 
•r  the  other. 

Indefed,  biy  good  friends  attd  countrymen,  let 
designing  people  say  what  they  please,  you  Will 
all  be  ruined^  in  the  struggle,  lei  it  end  which 
WEiy  it  will  ^  and  it  well  deserveif  your  thought*^ 
whether  it  -k  Worth  you^  while  to  beggar  your- 
selves and  families,  that  the  man's  name  upon  the 
throne  mav  be  James  instead  of  Georo-C.      You 
will  probabh'  see  neither  of  them  while  you  live, 
nor  Im  one  penny  the  richer  for  the  one  or  for  the 
other ;    and,  if  you   take   my  advice,    you    will 
accordingly  not  trouble  your  heads  about  them. 
You  may  think  it  a  fine  thing,  when  you  get 
drunk  over  your  ale,  to  throw  up  your  caps  and 
cry,  "  Long  live  king  James!"  but  it  would  be 
a  wiser  thing,  to  think  how  you  will  live  your- 
selves, after  you  are  beggared  in  his  cause.    Will 
he  make  good  your  losses  r  pay  one  man  for  the 
plundering  of  his  warehouse,  and  another  for  the 
rifling   of  his  shop?     Will  he  give  yoni  money, 
think  ye,  to  release  your  own  and  your  wives' 

clothes 
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clothes  which  you  must  pawn  for  bread,  because 
no  work  is  stirring?  Will  he  buy  new  looms  and 
tackle  for  you,  because  yours  have  been  burnt 
and  destroyed  ?  If  you  fancy  so,  you  are 
strangely  imposed  upon  indeed.  He  will  have 
other  things  to  do  with  his  money  ;  or,  if  he  had 
any  to  spare,  there  will  be  hungry  Frenchmen 
enough  about  him  to  snap  it  up  before  it  comes 
to  you. 

I  will  not  say  any  thing  to  you  Jlbout  the  dan- 
gers you  must  run  in  the  course  of  a  civil  w  ar, 
though  they  are  very  dreadful,  and  more  horrid 
than  you  can  possibly  imagine,  because  I  cannot 
think  that  there  is  any  need  of  it.  I  have  shown 
you  very  plainly,  that,  if  you  should  be  deluded 
to  take  arms,  you  fight  for  less  than  nothing,  for 
the  undoing  of  yourselves  and  families;  and  if 
this  argument  will  not  prevail  upon  you  to  be 
quiet,  I  can  only  pray  for  you,  that  God  will  be 
pleased  to  restore  you  to  the  right  use  of  your 
understandings.     I  am. 

Your  old  and  faithful  friend, 

THE  DRAPIER. 
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The  following  Form  of  Prayer,  which  Dr. 
Swift  constantly  used  in  the  pulpit  before  his  ser- 
mon*, is  copied  from  his  own  hand-writing. 

"  Almighty  and  most  merciful  God !  forgive 
us  all  our  sins.  Give  us  grace  heartily  to  repent 
them,  and  to  lead  new  lives.  Graft  in  our  hearts 
a  true  love  and  veneration  for  thy  holy  name 
and  word.  Make  thy  pastors  burning  and  shining 
lights,  able  to  convince  gainsayers,  and  to  save 
others  and  tliemsclves.     Bless  this   congregation 

*  rhougli  tlie  Dean's  first  and  most  laudable  ambition  was 
to  excel  as  a  preacher,  he  frequently  declared  that  he  had  not 
talents  for  it ;  and  therefore  would  not  publish  any  sermons, 
though  often  pressed  by  his  friends  to  do  it.  He  was,  however, 
well  attended  by  a  crowded  audience  every  fifth  Sunday  at  his 
cathedral,  when  the  preaching  came  to  his  turn,  which  was 
well  known  in  Dublin ;  and  his  "  sermons,^'  lord  Orrery 
observes,  "  are  certainly  curious,  for  such  reasons  as  would 
make  other  works  despicable.  They  were  written  in  a  careless 
hurrying  manner,  the  offspring  of  necessity,  not  of  choice;  so 
that  we  see  the  original  force  of  his  genius  more  in  these  com- 
positions, that  were  the  legitimate  sons  of  duty,  than  in  other 
pieces,  that  were  the  natural  sobs  of  love.  They  were  held  iu 
such  low  esteem  in  his  own  thoughts,  that,  some  years  before 
he  died,  he  gave  away  the  whole  collection  to  Dr,  Sheridan, 
witii  the  utmost  indifference.  *  Here,'  says  he,  '  are  a  bundle 
of  my  old  sermons;  you  may  have  them  if  you  please:  they 
may  be  of  use  to  you ;  they  have  never  been  of  any  to  me.* 
The  parcel  given  to  Dr.  Sheridan  consisted  of  about  five-and- 
thirty  sermons."  Twelve  of  these,  having  come  to  light  at 
different  periods  of  time,  are  here  collected  ;  and  a  perusal  of 
any  one  of  them  must  excite  a  wish  for  those  which  we  have 
not  been  so  happy  as  to  recover.     X. 

H  2  here 
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here  met  together  in  thy  name ;  grant  them  to 
hear  and  receive  thy  holy  word,  to  the  salvation 
of  their  own  souls.  Lastly,  we  desire  to  return 
thee  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  all  thy  mercies 
bestowed  upon  us;  but  chiefly  for  the  Fountain 
of  them  all,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  in  Avhose 
name  and  words  we  further  call  upon  thee,  say- 
ing,« Our  Father,'  &c." 


SERMON 


lOi 


SERMON  I. 

THE 

DIFFICULTY  OF  KNOWING  ONE'S-SELF* 

2  KINQSj  VIII.   PART  OF  THE  13TH  VERSE. 

^nd  Hazael  said,  But  xvhat !  is  thy  servant  a  dog, 
that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  ? 

W  E  have  a  very  singular  instance  of  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  the  heart  represented  to  us  in  the  per- 
son of  Hazael :  who  was  sent  to  the  prophet 
Elisha,  to   inquire  of  the  Lord   concerning  his 

master 

*  "  When  I  first  gave  this  sermon  to  be  published,  I  had  some 
doubts  whether  it  were  genuine  ;  for,  though  I  found  it  in  the 
same  parcel  with  three  others  in  the  Dean's  own  hand,  and 
there  was  a  great  similitude  in  the  writing,  yet  as  some  of  the 
ietters  were  difTerently  cut,  and  the  hand  in  general  much 
fairer  than  his,  I  gave  it  to  the  world  as  dubious.  But  as  some 
manuscripts  of  his  early  poems  have  since  fallen  into  my  hands, 
transcribed  by  Stella,  I  found,  upon  comparing  them,  that 
the  writing  was  exactly  the  same  with  that  of  the  sermon; 
which  was  therefore  copied  by  her.  Swift,  in  his  Journal  to 
llial  lady,  takes  notice  that  he  had  been  her  writing  master,  and 
that  there  was  such  a  strong  resemblance  between  their  hands, 
as  gave  occasion  to  some  of  his  friends  to  rally  him,  upon  seeing 
some  of  her  letters  addressed  to  him  at  the  bar  of  the  coffee- 
house, by  asking  him,  how  long  he  had  taken  up  the  custom 
of  writing  letters  to  himself?  So  that  I  can  now  fairly  give  it 
to  the  public  as  one  of  his,  and  not  at  all  unworthy  of  the 
:iuthor ''  11--- — I-ord  Orrery  says:  "  This  sermon  was  evi- 
dently 
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master  the  king  of  Syria's  recovery.  For  the  man 
of  God,  having  told  him  that  the  king  might 
recover  from  the  disorder  he  was  then  labouring 
under,  began  to  set  and  fasten  his  countenance 
upon  him  of  a  sudden,  and  to  break  out  into  the 
most  violent  expressions  of  sorrow,  and  a  deep 
concern  for  it;  whereupon,  when  Ilazael,  full  of 
shame  and  confusion,  asked,  "  Why  weepeth  my 
lord  ?"  he  answered,  "  Because  I  know  all  the 
evil  that  thou  wilt  do  unto  the  children  of  Israel.; 
their  strong  holds  wilt  thou  set  on  fire,  and  their 
young  men  wilt  thou  slay  with  the  sword,  and 
wilt  dash  their  children,  and  rip  up  their  women 
W'ith  child."  Thus  much  did  the  man  of  God 
say  and  know  of  him,  by  a  light  darted  into  his 
mind  from  Heaven,  But  Hazael,  not  knowing 
himself  so  well  as  the  other  did,  was  startled  and 
amazed  at  the  relation,  and  would  not  believe  it 
possible  that  a  man  of  his  temper  could  ever  run 
out  into  such  enormous  instances  of  cruelty  and 
inhumanity.  "  What!"  says  he,  "  is  thy  servant 
a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  ?" 

And  yet,  for  all  this,  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  he  was  then  that  man  he  could  nut  imagine 
himself  to  be ;  for  we  find  him,  on  the  ver}'  next 
day  after  his  return,  in  a  very  treacherous  and 
disloyal  manner,  murdering  his  own  master  and 

denlly  not  composed  by  the  Dean." — As  his  lordship,  however, 
has  not  given  any  reason  for  this  assertion,  it  still  claims  a  place 
in  the  collection,  and  will  be  acknouledged  to  be  no  discredit 
to  our  author.  It  was  originally  printed  from  a  copy  apparently 
written  by  the  Dean  ;  and  tlie  only  doubtful  circutnstance  was, 
its  not  having  a  litle,  nor  any  mark  xvheri  or  ivhere  preached,  r.s. 
the  other  sermons  had. 

usurping 
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usurping  his  kingdom;  which  was  but  a  prologue 
to  the  sad  tragedy  which  he  afterward  acted  upon 
the  people  of  Israel. 

And  now,  the  case  is  but  very  little  better  with 
most  men,  than  it  was  with  Hazael ;  however  it 
Cometh  to  pass,  they  are  wonderfully  unac- 
quainted with  their  own  temper  and  disposition,, 
and  know  very  little  of  what  passeth  within  them: 
for,  of  so  many  proud,  ambitious,  reven^geful,  en- 
vying, and  ill-natured  persons  that  are  in  the 
world,  where  is  there  one  of  them,  who,  although 
he  hath  all  the  symptoms  of  the  vice  appearing 
upon  every  occasion,  can  look  with  such  an  impar- 
tial eye  upon  himself,  as  to  believe  that  the  impu- 
tation thrown  upon  him  is  not  altogether  ground- 
less and  unfair?  who,  if  he  were  told,  by  men  of 
a  discerning  spirit  and  a  strong  conjecture,  of  all 
the  evil  and  absurd  things  which  that  false  heart 
of  his  would  at  one  time  or  other  betray  him  into, 
would  not  believe  as  little,  and  wonder  as  much, 
as  Hazael  did  before  him  ?  Tims,  for  instance  ; 
tell  an  angry  person  that  he  is  weak  and  impo- 
tent, and  of  no  consistency  of  mind  ;  tell  him, 
that  such  or  such  a  little  accident,  which  he  may 
then  despise  and  think  much  below  a  passion, 
shall  hereafter  make  him  say  and  do  several  ab- 
surd, indiscreet,  and  misbecoming  things:  he 
may  perhaps  own  that  he  hath  a  spirit  of  resent- 
ment within  him,  that  will  not  let  him  be  im- 
posed on;  but  he  fondly  imagines,  that  lie  can 
lay  a  becoming  restraint  upon  it  when  he  pleaseth, 
although  it  is  ever  running  away  with  him  into 
'iome  indecency  or  other. 

Thrrefore,  to   bring  the   words  of  my  text  to 

our 
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our  present  occasion,  I  shall  endeavour,  in  a  far- 
ther prosecution  of  them,  to  evince  the  great 
necessity  of  a  nice  and  curious  inspection  into 
the  several  recesses  of  the  heart,  being  the  surest 
and  the  shortest  method  that  a  v\^icked  man  can 
take  to  reform  himself;  for  let  us  but  stop  the 
fountain,  and  the  streams  will  spend  and  waste 
themselves  away  in  a  very  little  time;  but  if  we 
go  about,  like  children,  to  raise  a  bank,  and  to 
stop  the  current,  not  taking  notice  all  the  while 
of  the  spring  which  continually  feedeth  it,  when 
the  next  flood  of  temptation  rises  arid  breaketh  in 
upon  it,  then  we  shall  find  that  we  have  begun 
at  the  wrong  end  of  our  duty;  and  that  we  are 
very  little  more  the  better  for  it,  than  if  we  had 
sat  still,  and  made  no  advances  at  all. 

But,  in  order  to  a  clearer  explanation  of  the 
point,  I  shall  speak  to  these  following  particulars: 

First,  By  endeavouring  to  prove,  from  particular 
instances,  that  man  is  generally  the  most  igno- 
rant creature  in  the  world  of  himself 

Secondly,  By  inquiring  into  the  grounds  and 
reasons  of  his  ignorance. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  By  proposing  several  advan- 
tages, that  do  most  assuredly  attend  a  due  im- 
provement in  the  knowledge  of  ourselves. 

First,  then,  to  prove  that  man  is  generally  the 
most  ignorant  creature  in  the  world  of  himself 

To  pursue  the  heart  of  man  tin'ough  all  the 
instances  of  life,  in  all  its  several  windings  and 
turnings,  and  under  that  infinite  variety  of  shapes 
and  appearances  which  it  putteth  on,  would  be 
a  difficult  and  almost    impossible    undertaking ; 

so 
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SO  that  I  shall  confine  myself  to  such  as  have 
a  nearer  reference  to  the  present  occasion, 
and  do,  upon  a  closer  view,  show  themselves 
through  the  whole  business  of  repentance.  For 
we  all  know  what  it  is  to  repent ;  but  whether 
he  repenteth  him  truly  of  his  sins  or  not,  who 
can  know  it  ? 

Now  the  great  duty  of  repentance  is  chiefly 
made  up  of  these  two  parts :  a  hearty  sorrow  for 
the  follies  and  miscarriages  of  th©  time  past,  and 
a  full  purpose  and  resolution  of  amendment  for 
the  time  to  come.  And  now,  to  show  the  false- 
ness of  the  heart  in  both  these  parts  of  repents 
ancej  and, 

First,  As  to  a  hearty  sorrow  for  the  sins  and 
miscarriages  of  the  time  past.  Is  there  a  more 
usual  thing  than  for  a  man  to  impose  upon  him- 
self, by  putting  on  a  grave  and  demure  counte- 
nance, by  casting  a  severe  look  into  his  past  con- 
duct, and  making  some  few  pious  and  devout  re- 
flections upon  it;  and  then  to  believe  that  he 
hath  repented  to  an  excellent  purpose,  without 
ever  letting  it  step  forth  into  practice,  and  show 
itself  in  a  holy  conversatioij?  Nay,  some  persons 
do  carry  the  deceit  a  little  higher;  who,  if  they 
can  but  bring  themselves  to  weep  for  their  sins, 
are  then  full  of  an  ill-grounded  confidence  and 
security ;  never  considering,  that  all  this  may 
prove  to  be  no  more  than  the  very  garb  and  out- 
ward dress  of  a  contrite  heart,  which  another 
heart,  as  hard  as  the  nether  millstone,  may  as 
well  put  on.  For,  tears  and  sighs,  however  in 
some  persons  they  may  be  decent  and  commend- 
able expressions  of  a  godly  sorrow,  are  neither 

necessary 
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necessary  nor  infallible  signs  of  a  true  and  un- 
feigned repentance.  Not  necessary,  because  some- 
times, and  in  some  persons,  the  inward  grief  and 
anguish  of  the  mind  may  be  too  big  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  so  little  a  thing  as  a  tear,  and  then  it 
turneth  its  edge  inward  upon  the  mind ;  and,  like 
those  wounds  of  the  body  which  bleed  inwardly, 
generally  proves  the  most  fatal  and  dangerous  to 
the  whole  body  of  sin :  not  infallible,  because  a 
very  small  portion  of  sorrow  may  make  some 
tender  dispositions  melt,  and  break  out  into  tears; 
or  a  man  may  perhaps  weep  at  parting  with  his 
sins,  as  he  would  bid  the  last  farewell  to  an  old 
friend. 

But  there  is  still  a  more  pleasant  cheat  in  this 
affair,  that  when  we  find  a  deadness,  and  a  strange 
kind  of  unaptness  and  indisposition  to  all  impres- 
sions of  religion,  and  that  we  cannot  be  as  truly 
sorry  for  our  sins  as  we  should  be,  we  then  pre- 
tend to  be  sorry  that  we  are  not  more  sorry  for 
them;  which  is  not  more  absurd  and  irrational, 
than  that  a  man  should  pretend  to  be  very  angry 
at  a  thing,  because  he  did  not  know  how  to  be 
angry  at  ail. 

But,  after  all,  what  is  wanting  in  this  part  of 
repentance,  we  expect  to  make  up  in  the  next : 
and  to  that  purpose  we  put  on  a  resolution  of 
amendment,  which  we  take  to  be  as  firm  as  a 
house  built  upon  a  rock;  so  that,  let  the  floods 
arise,  and  the  winds  blow,  and  the  streams  beat 
vehemently  upon  it,  nothing  shall  shake  it  into 
ruin  or  disorder.  We  doubt  not,  upon  the 
strength  of  this  resolve,  to  stand  fast  and  un- 
moved amid  the  storm,  of  a  temptation  ;    and  do 

firmiv 
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firmly  believe,  at  the  time  we  make  it,  that  no- 
thing in  the  world  will  ever  be  able  to  make  us 
commit  those  sins  over  again,  which  we  have  so 
firmly  resolved  against. 

Thus  many  a  time  have  we  come  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  a  full  purpose  of 
amendment,  and  with  as  full  a  persuasion  of  put- 
ting that  same  purpose  into  practice;  and  yet 
have  we  not  all  as  often  broke  that  purpose,  and 
falsified  that  same  persuasion,  by  starting  aside, 
like  a  broken  bow,  into  those  very  sins,  which 
we  then  so  solemnly  and  so  confidently  declared 
against  ? 

Whereas  had  but  any  other  person  entered 
with  us  into  a  vow  so  solemn,  that  he  had  taken 
the  Holy  Sacrament  upon  it;  I  believe,  had  he 
but  once  deceived  us  by  breaking  in  upon  the 
vow,  we  should  hardly  ever  after  be  prevailed 
upon  to  trust  that  man  again,  although  we  still 
continue  to  trust  our  own  fears,  against  reason 
and  against  experience. 

This  indeed  is  a  dangerous  deceit  enough,  and 
will  of  course  betray  all  those  well-meaning  per- 
sons into  sin  and  folly,  who  are  apt  to  take  reli- 
gion for  a  much  easier  thing  than  it  is.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  mistake  we  are  apt  to  run 
into  ;  we  do  not  only  think  sometimes  that  we 
can  do  more  than  we  can  do,  but  sometimes 
that  we  are  incapable  of  doing  so  much:  an  error 
of  another  kind  indeed,  but  not  less  dangerous, 
arising  from  a  diffidence  and  false  humility.  For 
how  much  a  wicked  man  can  do  in  the  business 
of  religion,  if  he  would  but  do  his  best,  is  very 
oft^u  more  than  he  can  tell. 

Thus 
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Thus  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  a 
wicked  man  running  headlong  into  sin  and  folly, 
against  his  reason,  against  his  religion,  and  against 
his  God.  Tell  him,  that  what  he  is  going  to  do 
will  be  an  infinite  disparagement  to  his  under- 
standing, which,  at  another  time,  he  setteth  no 
small  value  upon  ;  tell  him,  that  it  will  blacken 
his  reputation,  which  he  had  rather  die  for  than 
lose ;  tell  him,  that  the  pleasure  of  sin  is  short  and 
transient,  and  leaveth  a  vexatious  kind  of  sting  be- 
hind it,  which  will  very  hardly  be  drawn  forth;  tell 
him,  that  this  is  one  of  those  things  for  which  God 
will  most  surely  bring  him  to  judgement,  which 
he  pretendeth  to  believe  with  a  full  assurance  and 
persuasion:  and  yet,  for  all  this,  he  shutteth  his 
eyes  against  all  conviction,  and  rusheth  into  the  sin 
like  a  horse  into  battle;  as  if  he  had  nothing  left 
to  do,  but,  like  a  silly  child,  to  wink  hard,  and  to 
think  to  escape  a  certain  and  infinite  mischief, 
only  by  endeavouring  not  to  see  it. 

And  now,  to  show  that  the  heart  hath  given  in 
a  false  report  of  the  temptation,  we  may  learn 
from  this ;  that  the  same  weak  man  would  resist 
and  master  the  same  powerful  temptation,  upon 
considerations  of  infinitelj^  less  value  than  those 
which  religion  oflereth  ;  nay,  such  vile  considera- 
tions, that  the  grace  of  God  cannot  without  blas- 
phemy be  supposed  to  add  an}'  manner  of  force  and 
efficacy  to  them-  Thus,  for  instance,  it  would  be 
a  hard  matter  to  dress  up  a  sin  in  such  soft  and 
tempting  circumstances,  that  a  truly  covetous 
man  would  not  resist  for  a  considerable  sum  of 
monc\';  v.  hen  neither  the  hopes  of  heaven,  nor 
the  ic;irr-  of  hell,  could  make  an  impression  upon 

him 
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him  before.  But  can  any  thing  be  a  surer  indi- 
cation of  the  deceitfulness  of  the  heart,  than  thus 
to  show  more  courage,  resolution,  and  activity,  in 
an  ill  cause,  than  it  doth  in  a  good  one  ?  and  to 
exert  itself  to  better  purpose,  when  it  is  to  serve  its 
own  pride,  or  lust,  or  revenge,  or  any  other  pas- 
sion, than  when  it  is  to  serve  God  upon  motives  of 
the  Gospel,  and  upon  all  the  arguments  that  have 
ever  been  made  use  o£to  bring  men  over  to  reli- 
gion and  a  good  life  ?  And  thus  having  shown 
that  man  is  wonderfully  apt  to  deceive  and  im- 
pose upon  himself,  in  passing  through  the  several 
stages  of  that  great  duty,  repentance  :  I  proceed 
now,  in  the 

Second  place,  To  inquire  into  the  grounds  and 
reasons  of  this  ignorance,  *'and  to  show  whence  it 
comes  to  pass  that  man,  the  only  creature  in  the 
world  that  can  reflect  and  look  into  himself, 
should  know  so  little  of  what  passeth  within  him, 
and  be  so  very  much  unacquainted  even  with  the 
standing  dispositions  and  complexion  of  his  own 
heart."  The  prime  reason  of  it  is,  because  we 
so  very  seldom  converse  with  ourselves,  and  take 
so  little  notice  of  what  passeth  within  us:  for  a 
man  can  no  more  know  his  own  heart,  than  he 
can  know  his  own  face,  any  other  way  than  by 
reflexion :  he  may  as  well  tell  over  every  feature 
of  the  smaller  portions  of  his  face  without  the 
help  of  a  looking-glass,  as  he  can  tell  all  the  in- 
ward bents  and  tendencies  of  his  soul,  those 
standing  features  and  lineaments  of  the  inward 
man,  and  know  all  the  various  changes  that  this 

is 
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is  liable  to  from  custom,  from  passion,  and  from 
opinion,  without  a  very  frequent  use  of  looking 
within  himself. 

For  our  passions  and  inclinations  are  not  al- 
ways upon  the  wnng,  and  always  moving  toward 
their  respective  objects;  but  retire  now  and 
then  into  the  more  dark  and  hidden  recesses  of 
the  heart,  where  they  lie  concealed  for  a  while, 
until  a  fresh  occasion  calls  them  forth  again ;  so 
that  not  every  transient  oblique  glance  upon  the 
mind,  can  bring  a  man  into  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  its  strength  and  weaknesses ;  for,  a  man 
may  sometimes  turn  the  eye  of  the  mind  inward 
upon  itself,  as  he  may  behold  his  natural  face  in  a 
glass,  and  go  away,  "  and  straight  forget  what 
manner  of  man  he  was."  But  a  man  must  rather 
sit  down  and  unravel  every  action  of  the  past  day 
into  all  its  circumstances  and  particularities,  and 
observe  how  every  little  thing  moved  and  affected 
him,  and  what  manner  of  impression  it  made 
upon  his  heart;  this,  done  with  that  frequency 
and  carefulness  which  the  importance  of  the  duty 
doth  require,  w^ould,  in  a  short  time,  bring  him 
into  a  nearer  and  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  himself. 

But  when  men,  instead  of  this,  do  pass  away 
months  and  years  in  a  perfect  slumber  of  the 
mind,  without  once  awaking  it,  it  is  no  wonder 
they  should  be  so  very  ignorant  of  themselves,  and 
know  very  little  more  of  what  passeth  within  them 
than  the  very  beasts  which  perish.  But  here  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  why  most 
men  have  so  little  conversation  with  themselves. 

And 
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And  first.  Because  this  reflection  is  a  work  and 
labour  of  the  mind,  and  cannot  be  performed 
without  some  pain  and  difficulty:  for,  before  a 
man  can  reflect  upon  himself,  and  look  into  his 
heart  with  a  steady  eye,  ho  must  contract  his 
sight,  and  collect  all  his  scattering  and  roving 
thoughts  into  some  order  and  compass,  tliat  be 
may  be  able  to  take  a  clear  and  distinct  view  of 
them ;  he  must  retire  from  tlie  world  for  a  while, 
and  be  unattentive  to  all  impressions  of  sense;  and 
how  hard  and  painful  a  tiling  must  it  needs  be  to 
a  man  of  passion  and  infirmity,  amid  suck  a 
crowd  of  objects  that  are  coutinnaily  striking 
«pon  the  sense,  and  soliciting  tlie  ajGfectioas,  not 
to  be  moved  and  interrupted  by  one  or  other  of 
tl>emJ  But^ 

Secoiidly»  Another  reason  wlay  we  .so  seldom 
♦converse  with  ourselves,  is,  because  the  business 
of  the  world  taketh  up  all  our  time,  and  leavetb 
ws  no  portion  of  it  to  spend  upon  this  great  wo^ 
and  labo.ur  of  the  mind.     Thus  twelve  or  Iburteeo 
years  pass  away  before  we  can  well  discern  good 
from  evil ;  and  of  the  rest,  so  much  goeth  aw- ay  in 
•sJeepj  so  much  in  the  proper  business  of  our  call- 
ings, that  we  have  none  to  lay  out  upon  the  more 
serious  and  religious  employments.     Every  man's 
life  is  an  imperfect  sort  of  a  circJe,  which  he  re- 
peateth  and  runneth  over  every  day ;  he  hath  a 
set  of  thoughts,  desires,  and  inclinations^  which  re- 
turn upon  him  in   their  proper  time  and  order, 
and  will  very  hardly  be  laid  aside  to  make  room 
for  any  thing  new  and  uncommon :  so  that  call 
upon  him  when  you  please,  to  set  about  the  study 
of  his  own  heart,  and  you  are  sure  to  find  him 

pre-engaged ; 
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pre-engaged ;  either  he  has  some  business  to  6.0, 
or  some  diversion  to  take,  some  acquaintance  that 
he  must  visit,  or  some  company  that  he  must 
entertain,  or  some  cross  accident  hath  put  him 
out  of  humour,  and  unfitted  him  for  such  a  gracve 
employment.  And  thus  it  cometh  to  pass,  that 
a  man  can  never  fmd  leisure  to  look  into  himself, 
because  he  doth  not  set  apart  some  portion  of  the 
day  for  that  very  purpose,  but  foolishly  deferreth 
from  one  day  to  another,  until  his  glass  is  almost 
run  out,  and  he  is  called  upon  to  give  a  miserable 
account  of  himself  in  the  other  world.     But, 

Thirdly,  Another  reason  why  a  man  doth  not 
more  frequently  converse  with  himself,  is,  because 
such  conversation  with  his  own  heart  may  disco- 
ver some  vice  or  some  infirmity  lurking  within 
him,  which  he  is  very  unwilling  to  believe  himself 
guiky  of  For  can  there  be  a  more  ungrstteful 
thing  to  a  man,  than  to  fmd  that,  upon  a  nearer 
view,  he  is  not  that  person  he  took  himself  to  be? 
that  he  had  neither  the  courage,  nor  the  honesty, 
nor  the  piety,  nor  the  humility  that  he  dreamed 
he  had?  that  a  very  little  pain,  for  instance,  put- 
teth  him  out  of  patience,  and  as  little  pleasure 
softeneth  and  disarmeth  him  into  ease  and  wan- 
tonness ?  that  he  hath  been  at  more  pains,  and 
labour,  and  cost,  to  be  revenged  of  an  enmy,  than 
to  oblige  the  best  friend  he  hath  in  the  world  ? 
that  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  say  his  prayers 
without  a  great  deal  of  reluctancy;  and  when  he 
doth  say  them,  the  spirit  and  fervour  of  devotion 
evaporate  in  a  very  short  time;  and  he  can  scarcely 
hold  out  a  prayer  often  lines,  without  a  number 
of  idle  and  impertinent,  if  not  vain  and  wicked 

thoughts 
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thoughts  coming  into  his  head  ?  These  are  very 
unwelcome  discoveries  that  a  man  may  make  of 
himself;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  every  one 
who  is  already  flushed  with  a  good  opinion  of 
himself,  should  rather  study  how  to  run  away  from 
it,  than  how  to  converse  with  his  own  heart. 

But  farther.  If  a  man  were  both  able  and  will 
ing  to  retire  into  his  own  heart,  and  to  set  apart 
some  portion  of  the  day  for  that  very  purpose; 
yet  he  is  still  disabled  from  passing  a  fair  and  im- 
partial judgement  upon  himself,  by  several  difficul- 
ties, arising  partly  from  prejudice  and  preposses- 
sion, partly  from  the  lower  appetites  and  inclina- 
tions.    And, 

First,  That  the  business  of  prepossession  may 
lead  and  betray  a  man  into  a  false  judgement  of 
his  own  heart.  For  we  may  observe,  that  the  first 
opinion  we  take  up  of  any  thing,  or  any  person, 
doth  generally  stick  close  to  us;  the  nature  of  the 
mind  being  such,  that  it  cannot  but  desire,  and 
consequently  endeavour  to  have  some  certain 
principles  to  go  upon,  something  fixed  and  un- 
moveable,  whereon  it  may  rest  and  support  itself* 
And  hence  it  cometh  to  pass,  that  some  persons 
are  with  so  much  difficulty  brought  to  think  well 
of  a  man  they  have  once  entertained  an  ill  opinion 
of:  and,  perhaps,  that  too  for  a  very  absurd  and 
unwarrantable  reason.  But  how  much  more  dif- 
ficult then  must  it  be  for  a  man,  who  taketh  up  a 
fond  opinion  of  his  own  heart  long  before  he  hath 
either  years  or  sense  enough  to  understand  it, 
either  to  be  persuaded  out  of  it  by  himself,  whom 
he  loveth  so  well,  or  by  another,  whose  interest  or 

VOL.  IX.  r  diversion 
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diversion  it  may  be  to  make  him  ashamed  of  him- 
self! Then, 

Secondly,  As  to  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
inferior  appetites  and  inclinations  j  let  any  map 
look  into  his  own  heart,  and  observe  in  how  dif- 
ferent a  Tight,  and  under  what  different  com- 
plexions, any  two  sins  of  equal  turpitude  and  ma- 
lignity do  appear  to  him,  if  he  hath  but  a  strong  in- 
clination to  the  one,  and  none  at  all  to  the  other. 
That  which  he  hath  an  inclination  to,  is  always 
drest  up  in  all  the  false  beauty  that  a  fond  and 
busy  imagination  can  give  it ;  the  other  appeareth 
naked  and  deformed,  and  in  all  the  true  circum- 
stances of  folly  and  dishonour.  Thus,  stealing  is 
a  vice  that  few  gentlemen  are  inclined  to;  and 
they  justly  think  it  below  the  dignity  of  a  man  to 
stoop  to  so  base  and  low  a  sin ;  but  no  principle 
of  honour,  no  workings  of  the  mind  and  consci- 
ence, not  the  still  voice  of  mercy,  not  the  dreadful 
call  of  judgement,  nor  any  considerations  vphat- 
ever,  can  put  a  stop  to  that  violence  and  oppres- 
sion, that  pride  and  ambition,  that  revelling  and 
wantonness,  which  we  every  day  meet  with  in  the 
world.  Nay,  it  is  easy  to  observe  very  different 
thoughts  in  a  man  of  the  sin  that  he  is  most  fond 
of,  according  to  the  different  ebbs  and  ilows  of 
his  inclination  to  it.  For,  as  soon  as  the  appetite 
is  alarmed,  and  seizeth  upon  the  heart,  a  little 
cloud  gathereth  about  the  head,  and  spreadeth  a 
kind  of  darkness  over  the  face  of  the  soul,  where- 
by it  is  hindered  from  taking  a  clear  and  distinct 
view  of  things ;  but  no  sooner  is  the  appetite 
tired  and  satiated,  but  the  same   cloud   passeth 

away 
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away  like  a  shadow;  and  a  new  light  springing 
up  in  the  mind  of  a  sudden,  the  man  seeth  much 
more,  hoth  of  the  folly  and  of  the  danger  of  the 
sin,  than  he  did  hefore. 

And  thus,  having  done  with  tlie several  reasons 
why  man,  the  only  creature  in  the  world  that  can 
reflect  and  look  into  himself,  is  so  very  ignorant  of 
whatpasseth  within  him,  and  so  much  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  standing  dispositions  and  complexions 
of  his  own  heart:  I  proceed  now,  in  the 

Third  and  last  place,  to  lay  down  several  advan- 
tages, that  do,  most  assuredly,  attend  a  due  im- 
provement in  the  knowledge  of  ourselves.   And, 

First,  One  great  advantage  is,  that  it  tendeth 
very  much  to  mortify  and  humble  a  man  into  a 
modest  and  low  opinion  of  himself  For,  let  a 
man  take  a  nice  and  curious  inspection  into  all 
the  several  regions  of  the  heart,  and  observe 
every  thing  irregular  and  amiss  within  him :  for 
instance ;  how  narrow  and  short-sighted  a  thing 
is  the  understanding !  upon  how  little  reason  do 
we  take  up  an  opinion,  and  upon  how  much 
less  sometimes  do  we  lay  it  down  again  !  how 
weak  and  false  ground  do  we  often  walk  upon, 
with  the  biggest  confidence  and  assurance !  and 
how  tremulous  and  doubtful  are  we  very  often, 
where  no  doubt  is  to  be  made !  Again  :  how 
wild  and  impertinent,  how  busy  and  incoherent 
a  thing  is  the  imagination,  even  in  the  best  and 
wisest  men ;  insomuch,  that  every  man  may  be 
said  to  be  mad,  but  every  man  doth  not  show  it ! 
Then,  as  to  the  passions;  how  noisy^how  turbu- 
lent, and  how  tumultuous  are  they  !  how  easy 
they  are  stirred  and  set  a-going,  how  eager  and 

1  '2  hot 
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hot  in  the  pursuit,  and  what  strange  disorder 
and  confusion  do  they  throw  a  man  into;  so  that 
he  can  neither  think,  nor  speak,  nor  act,  as  he 
should  do,  while  he  is  under  tlie  dominion  of  any 
^ne  of  them ! 

Thus,  let  everv  man  look  with  a  severe  and 
impartial  eye  into  all  the  distinct  regions  of  the 
heart;  and  no  doubt,  several  deformities  and  irre- 
gularities, that  he  never  thought  of,  will  open 
and  disclose  themselves  upon  so  near  a  view; 
and  rather  make  the  man  ashamed  of  himself 
than  proud. 

Secondly,  a  due  improvement  in  the  knowledge 
of  ourselves  doth  certainly  secure  us  from  the  sly 
and  insinuating  assaults  of  flattery.  There  is 
not  in  the  world  a  baser  and  more  hateful  thing 
than  flattery  :  it  proceedeth  from  so  much  false- 
ness and  insincerity  in  the  man  that  giveth  it, 
and  often  discovereth  so  much  weakness  and  folly 
in  the  man  that  taketh  it,  that  it  is  hard  to  tell 
which  of  the  two  is  most  to  be  blamed.  Every 
man  of  common  sense  can  demonstrate  in  specu- 
lation, and  may  be  fully  convinced,  that  all  the 
praises  and  commendations  of  the  whole  world 
can  add  no  more  to  the  real  and  intrinsic  value 
of  a  man,  than  they  can  add  to  his  stature.  And 
yet,  for  all  this,  men  of  the  best  sense  and  piety, 
when  they  come  down  to  the  practice,  cannot 
forbear  thinking  much  better  of  themselves,  when 
they  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  spoken  well  of 
by  other  persons. 

But  the  meaning  of  this  absurd  proceeding 
seemeth  to  be  no  other  than  this:  there  are  few 
^len  that  have  so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with 

their 
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their  own  hearts,  as  to  know  tlieir  own  real 
TV'orth,  and  how  to  set  a  just  rate  upon  them-^ 
selves;  and  therefore  they  do  not  know  but  that 
he  wlro  praises  them  most,  may  be  most  in  the 
right  of  it.  For,  no  doubt,  if  a  man  were  igno- 
rant of  the  true  value  of  a  thing  he  loved  as  well 
as  himself,  he  would  measure  the  worth  of  it 
according  to  the  esteem  of  him  who  biddeth  most 
for  it,  rather  thaw  of  him  that  biddeth  less. 

Therefore,  the  most  fallible  way  to  disentangle 
a  man  from  the  snares  of  flattery,  is,  to  consult 
and  study  his  own  heart;  for  whoever  does  that 
well,  will  hardly  be  so  absurd  as  to  take  an- 
other man's  words,  before  his  own  sense  and 
experience. 

Thirdly,  Another  advantage  from  this  kind  of 
study  is  this,  that  it  teacheth  a  man  how  to  behave 
himself  patiently,  when  he  has  the  ill  fortune  to 
be  censured  and  abused  by  other  people.  For  a 
man,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  bis  own 
heart,  doth  already  know  more  evil  of  himself 
than  any  body  else  can  tell  him :  and  when  any 
one  speaketh  ill  of  him,  he  rather  thanketh  God 
that  he  can  say  no  worse:  for,  could  his  enemy 
but  look  into  the  dark  and  hidden  recesses  of  the 
heart,  he  considereth  what  a  number  of  impure 
thoughts  he  might  there  see  brooding  and  ho- 
vering, like  a  dark  cloud  upon  the  face  of  the 
soul;  that  there  he  might  take  a  prospect  of  the 
fancy,  and  view  it  acting  over  the  several  scenes 
of  pride,  of  ambition,  of  envy,  of  lust,  and  re- 
venge ;  that  there  he  might  tell  how  often  a 
vicious  inclination  hath  been  -restrained,  for  no 
other  reason,  but  just  to  save  the  man's  credit  or 

interest 
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interest  in  the  world ;  and  how  many  unbeco- 
ming ingredients  have  entered  into  the  composi- 
tion of  his  best  actions.  And  now,  what  man  in 
the  whole  world  would  be  able  to  bear  so  severe 
a  test  ?  to  have  every  thought  and  inward  mo- 
tion of  the  heart  laid  open  and  exposed  to  the 
views  of  his  enemies?     But, 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  another  advantage  of  this 
kind  is,  that  it  maketh  men  less  severe  upon 
other  people's  faults,  and  less  busy  and  indus- 
trious in  spreading  them.  For  a  man,  employed 
at  home,  inspecting  into  his  own  failings,  hath 
not  leisure  to  take  notice  of  every  little  spot  and 
blemish  that  lieth  scattered  upon  others;  or,  if  he 
cannot  escape  the  sight  of  them,  he  always  passes 
the  most  easy  and  favourable  construction  upon 
them.  Thus,  for  instance,  does  the  ill  he  knoweth 
of  a  man  proceed  from  an  unhappy  temper  and 
constitution  of  body  ?  he  then  considereth  with 
himself,  how  hard  a  thing  it  is,  not  to  be  borne 
down  with  the  current  of  the  blood  and  spirits; 
and  accordingly  layeth  some  p^,rt  of  the  blame 
upon  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  for  he  hath 
felt  the  force  and  rapidity  of  it  within  his  own 
breast ;  although  perhaps,  in  another  instance, 
he  remembereth  how  it  ragetli  and  swelleth  by 
opposition  ;  and,  although  it  may  be  restrained, 
or  diverted  for  a  while,  yet  it  can  hardly  ever  be 
totally  subdued. 

Or,  has  the  man  sinned  out  of  custom  ?  he 
then;  from  his  own  experience,  traceth  a  habit 
into  the  very  first  rise  and  imperfect  beginnings 
of  it ;  and  can  t'  II  by  h^w  slow  and  insensible 
^.^v^nres   it  creepeth   Mpon  the   heart;    how    it 

worketh 
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tvorketh  itself  by  degrees  into  the  very  frame  and 
texture  of  it,  and  so  passeth  into  a  second  nature ; 
and  consequently  he  hath  a  just  sense  of  the  great 
difficulty  for  him  to  learn  to  do  good,  who  hath 
been  long  accustomed  to  do  evil. 

Or,  lastly,  hath  a  false  opinion  betrayed  him 
into  a  sin  ?  he  then  calleth  to  mind  what  wrong 
apprehensions  he  hath  made  of  some  things  him- 
self j  how  many  opinions,  that  he  once  made  no 
doubt  of,  he  hath,  upon  a  stricter  examination, 
found  to  be  doubtful  and  uncertain ;  how  many 
more  to  be  unreasonable  and  absurd.  He  know- 
eth  farther,  that  there  are  a  great  many  more 
opinions  that  he  hath  never  yet  examined  into  at 
all,  and  which,  however,  he  still  believeth,  for 
no  other  reason,  but  because  he  hath  believed 
them  so  long  already  without  a  reason. 

Thus,  upon  every  occasion  a  man  intimately 
acquainted  with  himself  consulteth  his  own  heart, 
and  maketh  every  man's  case  to  be  his  own,  and 
so  puts  the  most  favourable  interpretation  upon 
it.  Let  every  man  therefore  look  into  his  own 
heart,  before  he  beginneth  to  abuse  the  reputa- 
tion of  another ;  and  then  he  will  hardly  be  so 
absurd  as  to  throw  a  dart  that  will  so  certainly 
rebound  and  wound  himself.  And  thus,  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  conversation,  let  him 
keep  an  eye  upon  that  one  great  comprehensive 
rule  of  Christian  duty,  on  which  hangeth  not 
only  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  the  very  life 
and  spirit  of  the  Gospel  too :  "  Whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even 
so  unto  them."  Which  rule  that  we  may  all 
duly  observe,  by  throwing  aside  all  scandal  and 

detraction, 
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detraction,  all  spite  and  rancour,  all  rudeness  and 
contempt,  all  rage  and  violence,  and  whatever 
tendeth.  to  make  conversation  and  commerce 
either  uneasy  or  troublesome,  may  the  God  of 
peace  grant,  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake,  &c. 

Consider  what  hath  been  said ;  and  the  Lord 
give  you  a  right  understanding  in  all  things.  To 
whom,  with  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  all 
honour  and  glory,  npw  and  for  ever. 


SERMON 


SERMON  11. 
ON   THE   TRINITY*. 

(First printed  in  1744-.) 


FIRST   EPISTLE  GENERAL  OF    JOHN,    V.    7- 

JFor  there  are  Three  that  bear  record  in  Heaven, 
the  Father i  the  Wordy  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
j^S€  Three  are  One. 

X.  HIS  day  being  set  apart  to  acknowledge  out 
belief  in  the  Eternal  Trinity,  I  thought  it  might 
be  proper  to  employ  my  present  discourse  en- 
tirely upon  that  subject ;  and  I  hope  to  handle  it 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  most  ignorant  among 

*  On  this  sermon  lord  Orrery  has  bestowed  due  praise.  "It 
4s/*  he  says,  **  indeed  a  sermon,  and  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind. 
The  mysterious  parts  of  our  religion  are  apt  to  have  dreadful 
effects  upon  weak  minds.  The  general  comments  upon  the 
Sacred  Writings,  and  the  several  sermons  upon  the  most  abstruse 
points  of  Scripture,  are  too  often  composed  in  the  gloomy  style. 
Damnation,  eternal  damnation,  is  placed  with  all  its  horror  before 
out  eyes  ;  and  we  are  so  terrified  at  the  prospect,  that  fear 
makes  us  imagine  we  can  comprehend  mysteries,  which,  on  this 
side  the  grave,  must  be  for  ever  denied  to  limited  understand- 
ings. Swift  has  taken  the  safest  and  the  properest  method  of 
expounding  these  arcana.  He  advances  every  position  that  can 
te  established  upon  so  incomprehensible  a  subject.  He  sustains 
the  belief,  avows  the  doctrine,  and  adapts  the  matter  of  faith,  as 
well  as  possible,  to  the  human  capacity.  His  manner  of  rea> 
toning  is  masterly,  aud  his  arguments  are  nervous."    N, 

you 
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you  may  return  home  better  infonned  of  your 
duty  in  this  great  point,  than  probably  you  are 
at  present. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  by  the  weakness  and 
indiscretion  of  busy,  or  at  best  of  well-meaning 
people,  as  well  as  by  the  malice  of  those  who  are 
enemies  to  all  revealed  religion,  and  are  not  con- 
tent to  possess  their  own  infidelity  in  silence, 
without  communicating  it,  to  the  disturbance  of 
mankind;  I  say,  by  these  means,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  hath  suf- 
fered very  much,  and  made  Christianity  suffer 
along  with  it.  For  these  two  things  must  be 
granted :  first,  that  men  of  wicked  lives  would  be 
very  glad  there  were  no  truth  in  Christianity  at 
all;  and  secondly,  if  they  can  pick  out  any  one 
single  article  in  the  Christian  religion,  which  ap- 
pears not  agreeable  to  their  own  corrupted  rea- 
son, or  to  the  arguments  of  those  bad  people. who 
follow  the  trade  of  seducing  others,  they  presently 
conclude,  that  the  truth  of  the  whole  Gospel 
must  sink  along  with  that  one  article.  Which  is 
just  as  wise,  as  if  a  man  should  say,  because  he 
dislikes  one  law  of  his  country,  he  will  therefore 
observe  no  law  at  all ;  and  yet  that  one  law  may 
be  very  reasonable  in  itself,  although  he  does 
not  allow  it,  or  does  not  know  the  reason  of  the 
lawgivers. 

Thus  it  hath  happened  with  the  great  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity;  whicli  word  is  indeed  not  in  the 
Scripture,  but  was  a  term  of  art  invented  in  the 
earlier  times  to  express  the  doctrine  by  a  single 
word,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  convenieaice. 
"{"he  doctrine  then,  as  delivered  m  holy  Scripture, 

though 
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though  not  exactly  in  the  same  words,  is  very 
short,  and  amounts  only  to  this ;  that  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  each  of  them 
God,  and  yet  there  is  but  one  God.  For  as  to 
the  word  Person,  when  we  say  there  are  three 
Persons  J  and  as  to  those  other  explanations  in 

Cthe  Athanasian  Creed  J  this  day  read  to  you  (whe- 
ther  compiled' by  Athanasius  or  not),  they  were 
taken  up  three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  to  ex- 
pound this  doctrine;  and  I  will  tell  you  upon 
what  occasion.  About  that  time  there  sprang 
up  a  heresy  of  people  called  Arians,  from  one 
Arius  the  leader  of  them.  These  denied  our 
Saviour  to  be  God,  although  they  allowed  all  the 
rest  of  the  "Gospel,  wherein  they  were  more  sin- 
cere than  their  followers  among  us.  Thus  the 
Christian  world  was  divided  into  two  parts,  till  at 
length,  by  the  zeal  and  courage  of  St.  Athanasius, 
the  Arians  were  condemned  in  a  general  council, 
and  a  creed  formed  upon  the  true  faith,  as  St. 
Athanasius  hath  settled  it.  This  creed  is  now 
read  at  certain  times  in  our  churches,  which  al- 
though it  is  useful  for  edification  to  those  wha 
understand  it,  yet  since  it  contains  some  nice  and 
philosophical  points  which  few  people  can  com- 
prehend, the  bulk  of  mankind  is  obliged  to  be- 
lieve no  more  than  the  scripture  doctrine,  as  I 
have  delivered  it;  because  that  creed  was  intended 
only  as  an  answer  to  the  Arians  in  their  own 
way,  who  were  very  subtle  disputers. 

But  this  heresy  having  revived  in  the  world 
about  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  continued  ever 
since;  not  out  of  a  zeal  to  truth,  but  to  give  a 
loose  to  wickedness  by  throwing  off  all  religion; 

several 
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several  divines,  in  order  to  answer  the  cavils  ot 
those  adversaries  to  truth  and  morality,  began  to 
find  out  farther  explanations  of  this  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  by  rules  of  philosophy;  which  have 
multiplied  controversies  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 

\  beget  scruples  that  have  perplexed  the  nvinds  of 

j  many  sober  Christians,  who  otherwise  could  neveir 

I  have  entertained  them. 

I       1  must  therefore  be  bold  to  affirm,  that  the  me- 

f  thod  taken  by  many  of  those  learned  men  to  de- 
fend the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  hatb  been 
founded  upon  a  mistake. 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  every  man  is  bound 
to  follow  the  rules  and  directions  of  that  measure 
of  reason  which  God  hath  given  him ;  and  indeed 
he  cannot  do  otherwise,  if  he  will  be  sincere,  or 
act  like  a  man.  For  instance:  if  I  should  be 
commanded  by  an  angel  from  heaven  to  believe' 
it  is  midnight  at  noon-day;  yet  I  could  not  be- 
lieve him.  So  if  I  were  directly  told  in  Scripture 
that  three  are  one,  and  one  is  three,  I  could  not 
cojiceive  or  believe  it  in  the  natural  common  sense 
of  that  expression,  but  must  suppose  that  some- 
tfiingdark  or  mystical  was  meant,  which  it  pleased 
God  to  conceal  from  me  and  from  all  the  world. 
Thus  in  the  text,  "  There  are  Three  that  bear  re- 
cord," &c.  Am  I  capable  of  knowing  and  de- 
fining, what  union  and  what  distinction  there 
may  be  in  the  divine  nature,  which  possibly  may 
be  hid  from  the  angels  themselves?  Again,  I  see 
it  plainly  declared  in  Scripture,  that  there  is  but 
one  God ;  and  yet  I  find  our  Saviour  claiming  the 

\  prerogative  of  God  in  knowing  men's  thoughts  ; 

\  in  saying,  "He   and  his  Father  are  one;"  and 
\  ''  before 
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*'  before  Abraham  was,  I  am."  I  read,  that  the 
disciples  worshipped  him  :  that  Thomas  said  to 
Jiim,  "My  Lord  and  my  God  :"  and  St.  John, 
chap.  i.  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and 
the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God." 
I  read  likewise  that  the  Holy  Ghost  bestowed  the 
power  of  working  miracles,  and  the  gift  of  tongues, 
which,  if  rightly  considered,  is  as  great  a  miracle 
as  any, — that  a  number  of  illiterate  men  should 
of  a  sudden  be  qualified  to  speak  all  the  languages 
ithen  known  in  the  world, — such  as  could  be  done 
by  the  inspiration  of  God  alone.  From  these 
several  texts  it  is  plain,  that  God  commands  us  to 
J^elieve  there  is  a  union,  and  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion; but  what  that  union,  or  what  that  distinction 
is,  all  mankind  are  equally  ignorant,  and  must 
continue  so,  at  least  till  the  day  of  judgement, 
without  some  new  revelation. 

But  because  I  cannot  conceive  the  nature  of 
jjhis  union  and  distinction  in  the  divine  nature, 
am  I  therefore  to  reject  them  as  absurd  and  im- 
possible, as  1  would  if  any  one  told  me  that 
three  men  are  one,  and  one  man  is  three?  We 
are  told,  that  a  man  and  his  wife  are  one  flesh ; 
this  I  can  comprehend  the  meaning  of;  yet,  li- 
terally taken,  it  is  a  thing  impossible.  But  the 
the  apostle  tells  us,  "  We  see  but  in  part,  and  we 
know  but  in  part;"  and  yet  we  would  compre- 
hend all  the  secret  ways  and  workings  of  God. 

Therefore  I  shall  again  repeat  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  as  it  is  positively  affirmed  in  Scrip- 
ture :  that  God  is  there  expressed  in  three  dif- 
ferent names,  as  Father,  as  Son,  and  as  Holy 
Ghost:  that  each  of  these,  is  God,  and  that  there 
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is  but  one  God.     But  this  union  and  distinction 
are  a  mystery  utterly  unknown  to  mankind. 

This  is  enough  for  any  good  Christian  to  be- 
lieve on  this  great  article,  without  ever  inquiring 
any  farther.  And  this  can  be  contrary  to  no 
man's  reason,  although  the  knowledge  of  it  is  hid 
from  him. 

But  there  is  another  difficulty  of  great  impor- 
tance among  those  who  quarrel  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  as  well  as  with  several  other  arti- 
cles of  Christianity  ;  which  is,  that  our  religion 
abounds  in  mysteries,  and  these  they  are  so  bold 
as  to  revile  as  cant,  imposture,  and  priestcraft. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine,  for  what  rea- 
sons God  thought  fit  to  communicate  some  things 
to  lus  Tn  part,  and  leave  some  part  a  mystery ; 
but  so  it  is  in  fact,  and  so  the  holy  Scriptures  tell 
us  in  several  places.  For  instance:  tEgTesufrec- 
tion  and  clmnge  of  our  bo^^^^ 
ries  by  St.  Paul;  our  Saviour's  incarnation  is 
another :  tlie  ftirigdom  of  God  is  called  a  mystery 
by  our  Saviour,  to  be  only  known  to  Tiis  disciples; 
so  is  faith  and  the  word  ofjjod  by  St.  Paul.  I  omit 
many  others.  So  that  to  declare  against  all  mys- 
teries, without  distinction  or  exception,  is  to  de- 
clare against  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testament. 

There  are  two  conditions^  thajt  may  bring  a 
inysteQ^nder  suspicion .  First,  wh^en  it  is  ngt 
taught  andTcommanded  in  holy  writ^  or  secondly, 
when  tlie  mystery  turns  to  the  advantage  of  those 
who  preach  it  to  others.  Now,  as  to  the  first, 
it  can  never  be  said,  that  we  preach  mysteries 
without  warrant  from  holy  Scripture,  although  I 
confess  tbisof  the  Trinity  may  have  sometimes  been 

explained 
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explained  by  human  invention,  which  might  per- 
haps better  have  been  spared.  As  to  the  second, 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  charge  the  protestant 
priesthood  with  proposing  any  temporal  advan- 
tage to  themselves  by  broaching,  or  multiplying, 
or  preaching  of  mysteries.  Does  this  mystery  of 
the  Trinity,  for  instance,  and  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  bring  the  least  profit  or  power  to 
the  preachers  ?  No ;  it  is  as  great  a  mystery  to 
themselves  as  it  is  to  the  meanest  of  their  hearers  ; 
and  may  be  rather  a  cause  of  humiliation,  by  put- 
ting their  understanding,  in  that  point,  upon  a 
level  with  the  most  ignorant  of  their  flock.  It  is^ 
true,  indeed,  the  Roman  church  hath  very  much 
^nri£he(i„Ji£l&elf^^bjj^rading^  mysteries,  for 
whinh  they  havp  not  t.|]e  least  authority  frorn 
Scripture,  and  which  were  fitted  only  to  advance 
their  own  temporal  wealth  and  grandeur ;  such 
^l^tranP^^h^tf'll^iiil^i^Tl,  the  worshipping  of  images, 
iS5^"^ge»£e^,  fox  iSias,  pu rgatory ,  and  masses  Jfor 
the  dead;  with  many  more.  ...But^^ijMs^Uie perpe- 
tual talent  of  those  who  have  ill- will  to  our  church, 
or  a  contempt  for  all  religion,  taken  up  by  the 
wickedness  of  their  lives,  to  charge  us  with  the 
errors  and  corruptions  of  popery,  which  all  pro- 
testants  have  thrown  off  near  two  hundred  years: 
whereas  those  mysteries  held  by  us,  have  no  ] 
prospect  of  power,  pomp,  or  wealth,  but  have  ' 
been  ever  maintained  by  the  universal  bod\^  of/ 
true  believers  from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  * 
will  be  so  to  the  resurrection;  neither  will  thej 
gates  of  hell  prevail  against  them. 

It  may  be  thought  perhaps  a  strange  thing, 
that  God  should  require  us  to  believe  mysteries, 

while 
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while  the  reason  or  manner  of  what  we  are  to  be- 
lieve is  above  our  comprehension,  and  wholly 
concealed  from  us :  neither  doth  it  appear  at  first 
sight,  that  the  believing  or  not  believing  them 
doth  concern  either  the  glory  of  God,  or  contri- 
bute to  the  goodness  or  wickedness  of  our  lives. 
But  this  is  a  great  and  dangerous  mistake.  We 
see  what  a  mighty  weight  is  laid  upon  faith,  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  In  the  former 
we  read,  how  the  faith  of  Abraham  is  praised, 
who  could  believe  that  God  would  raise  from  him 
a  great  nation,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  com- 
manded to  sacrifice  his  only  son,  and  despaired 
of  any  other  issue:  and  this  was  to  him  a  great 
mystery.  Our  Saviour  is  perpetually  preaching 
faith  to  his  disciples,  or  reproaching  them  with 
the  want  of  it;  and  St.  Paul  prodnceth  numerous 
examples  of  the  wonders  done  by  f^ith.  And  all 
this  is  highly  reasonable  :  for,  jaith  is  an^entire 
dep,endance  u^on  the  truth,  the  power,  thejjisdce, 
and  the  mercy  of  God ;  which  depejidauccwill 
certainly  incline  us  to  obey  him  in  all  things. 
So  that  the  great  excellency  of  faith  consists  in 
the  consequence  it  hath  upon  our  actions :  as, 
if  we  depend  upon  the  truth  and  wisdom  of 
a  man,  we  shall  certainly  be  more  disposed  to 
follow  his  advice.  Therefore  let  no  man  think 
that  he  can  lead  as  good  a  moral  life  with- 
out faith  as  with  it;  for  this  reason,  because  he 
who  hath  no  faith  cannot,  by  the  strength  of  his 
own  reason  or  endeavours,  so  easily  resit  tempta- 
tions, as  the  other,  who  depends  upon  God's  as- 
sistance in  the  overcoming  of  his  frailties,  and  is 
^re  to  be  rewarded  for  ever  in  heaven  for  his 

victory 
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victory  over  them.  "Faith,"  says  the  apostle, 
*'  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen  :"  he  means, 
that  faith  is  a  virtue,  by  which  any  thinff  com- 
manded  us  by  God  to  believe,  a|)fiears  evident 
.amLc£rtain  to  «s^  althoup^h,  we.jia-ftQt.^e^  nof 
can  conceive  it;  because  by  faith  we  entirely  de- 
Ijend  npnn  thp  tr|]f,}^^jid^  power  oTGod^ 

It  is  an  old  and  true  distmction,  that  things 
may  be  above  our  reason,  without  being  contraj:y 
to Jt.  Of  this  kind  are  the  power,  the  nature,  and 
tlie  universal  presence  of  God,  with  innumerable 
other  points.  Mow  little  do  those  who  quarrel 
with  mysteries  know 'of  the  commonest  actions  of 
nature !  The  growth  of  an  animal,  of  a  plant,  or 
of  the  smallest  seed,  is  a  mystery  to  the  wisest 
among  men.  If  an  ignorant  person  w^ere  told, 
that  a  loadstone  would  draw  iron  at  a  distance, 
he  might  say  it  was  a  thing  contrary  to  his  rea- 
son, and  could  not  believe  before  he  saw  it  with 
his  eyes. 

The  manner  whereby  the  soul  and  body  are 
united,  and  how  they  are  distinguished,  is  wholly 
unaccountable  to  us.  We  see  but  one  part,  and 
yet  we  know  we  consist  of  twoj  and  this  is  a 
mystery  we  cannot  comprehend,  any  more  than 
that  of  the  Trinity.  _ 

From  what  hath  been  said,  it  is  manifest,  that 
God  did  never  coinmand  us  to  believe,  nor  his  / 
ministers  to  preach,  any  doctrine  which  is  con-  i 
trary  to  the  reason  he  hath  pleased  to  endow  us 
with ;  but  for  his  own  wise  ends  has  thought  fit  | 
to  conceal  from  us  the  nature  of  the  thing  he  j 
commands  J  thereby  to  try  our  faith  and  obedience,  j 
and  increase  our  dependence  upon  him:  1 

VOL.  IX.  K  It] 
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It  is  highly  probable,  that  if  God  should  please 
to  reveal  unto  us  this  great  mystery  of  theTrinity, 
or  some  other  mysteries  in  our  holy  religion,  we 
should  not  be  able  to  understand  them,  unless  he 
would  at  the  same  time  think  fit  to  bestow  on  us 
some  new  powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind,  which 
we  want  at  present,  and  are  reserved  till  the  day 
of  resurrection  to  life  eternal.  "  For  now,"  as 
the  apostle  says,  "  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly, 
but  then  face  to  face." 

Thus,  we  see,  the  matter  is  brought  to  this 
issue :  we  must  either  believe  what  God  directly 
commands  us  in  holy  Scripture,  or  we  must 
wholly  reject  the  Scripture,  and  the  Christian  reli- 
gion which  we  pretend  to  profess.  But  this,  I 
hope,  is  too  desperate  a  step  for  any  of  us  to 
make. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  those  who  preach 
lip  the  belief  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  any  other  mys- 
tery, cannot  propose  any  temporal  advantage  to 
themselves  by  so  doing.  But  this  is  not  the  case 
of  those  who  oppose  these  doctrines.  Do  they 
lead  better  moral  lives  than  a  good  Christian? 
are  they  more  just  in  their  dealings  ?  more  chaste, 
or  temperate,  or  charitable  ?  Nothing  at  all  of 
this  j  but  on  the  contrary,  their  intent  is  to  over- 
throw all  religion,  that  they  may  gratify  their 
vices  without  any  reproach  from  the  world,  or 
their  own  conscience :  and  are  zealous  to  bring 
over  as  many  othei's  as  they  can  to  their  own 
opinions  j  because  it  is  some  kind  of  imaginary 

comfort  to  have  a  multitude  on  their  side. 

There  is  no  miracle  mentioned  in  holy  writ, 

jfvhich,  if  it  were  strictly  examined,  is  not  as  much 

contrary 
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contrary  to  common  reason,  and  as  much  a 
mystery,  as  this  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  and 
therefore  we  may  with  equal  justice  deny  the 
truth  of  them  all.  For  instance :  it  is  against  the 
laws  of  nature,  that  a  human  body  should  be  able 
to  walk  upon  the  water,  as  St.  Peter  is  recorded 
to  have  done ;  or  that  a  dead  carcase  should  be 
raised  from  the  grave  after  three  days,  when  it 
began  to  corrupt;  which  those  who  understand 
anatomy  will  pronounce  to  be  impossible  by  the 
common  rules  of  nature  and  reason.  Yet  these 
miracles,  and  many  others,  are  positively  affirmed 
in  the  Gospel;  and  these  we  must  believe,  or  give 
up  our  holy  religion  to  atheists  and  infidels. 

I  shall  now  make  a  few  inferences  and  obser- 
vations upon  what  has  been  said. 

First,  it  would  be  well,  if  people  would  not  lay 
so  much  weight  on  their  own  reason  in  matters 
of  religion,  as  to  think  every  thing  impossible  and 
absurd  which  they  cannot  conceive.     How  often 
do  we  contradict  the  right  rules  of  reason  in  the 
whole  course  of  our  lives  ?     Reason  itself  is  true 
and  just,  but  the  reason  of  every  particular  man 
is  weak  and  wavering,  perpetually  swayed  and 
turned  by  his  interests,  his  passions,  and  his  vices. 
Let  any  man  but  consider,  when  he  hath  a  con- 
troversy with  another,  though  his  cause  be  ever 
so  unjust,  though  the  whole  world   be  against 
him,  how  blinded  he  is  by  the  love  of  himself,  to 
believe  that  right  is  wrong,  and  wrong  is  right, 
when  it  makes  for  his  own  advantage.    Wliere  is 
then  the  right  use  of  his  reason,  which  he  so  much 
boasts  of,  and  which  he  would  blasphemously  set 
up  to  controul  the  commands  of  the  Almighty  ? 

K  2  Secondly, 
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Secondly,  When  men  are  tempted  to  deny  the 
mysteries  of  religion,  let  them  examine  and  search 
into  their  own  hearts,  whether  they  have  not  some 
favourite  sin>  which  is  of  their  party  in  this  dis- 
pute, and  which  is  equally  contrary  to  other  com- 
mands of  God  in  the  Gospel.  For,  why  do  men 
love  darkness  rather  than  light  ?  The  Scripture 
tells  us,  "  Because  their  deeds  are  evil  j"  and  there 
can  be  no  other  reason  assigned.  Therefore^ 
when  men  are  curious  and  inquisitive  to  discover 
some  weak  sides  in  Christianity,  and  inclined  to 
favour  every  thing  that  is  offered  to  its  disadvan- 
tage, it  is  plain  they  wish  it  were  not'true;  and 
those  wishes  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  an 
evil  conscience ;  because  if  there  be  truth  in  our 
reiigion>, their  condition  must  be  miserable. 

And  therefore,  thirdly,  men  should  consider, 
that  raising  difficulties  concerning  the  mysteries 
in  religion,  cannot  make  them  more  wise,  learned, 
or  virtuous ; .  better  neighbours,  or  friends,  or 
more  serviceable  to  their  country  ^  but,  whatever 
they  pretend,  will  destroy  their  inward  peace  of 
mind  by  perpetual  doubts  and  fears  arising  in 
their  breasts.  And  God  forbid  we  should  ever 
see  the  times  so  bad,  when  dangerous  opinions  in 
religion  will  be  a  means  to  get  favour  and  prefer- 
ment ;  although  even  in  such  a  casCj  it  would  be 
an  ill  traffic  to  gain  the  world,  and  lose  our  own 
souls.  So  that  upon  the  whole  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  find  any  real  use  toward  a  virtuous  or 
happy  life,  by  denying  the  mysteries  of  the 
Gospel. 

Fourthly,  those  strong  unbelievers,  who  expect 
that  all  mysteries  shoi^d  be  squared  and  fitted  to 

their 
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tbeir  own  reason,  might  have  somewhat  to  say  for 
themselves,  if  they  could  satisfy  the  general  reason 
of  mankind,  in  their  opinions;  but  herein  they 
arc  miserably  defective,  absurd,  and  ridiculous; 
they  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  u  camel;  they 
can  believe  that  the  world  was  made  by  chance; 
that  God  doth  not  concern  himself  with  things 
below ;  will  neither  punish  vice  nor  reward  virtue ; 
that  religion  was  invented  by  cunning  men  to 
keep  the  world  in  awe ;  with  many  other  opinions 
equally  false  and  detestable,  ag?^inst  the  common 
light  of  nature  as  well  as  regLSonj  against  the  uni- 
versal sentiments  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  offen- 
sive to  the  ears  even  of  a  sober  heathen. 

Lastly-,  Since  the  world  abounds  with  pestilent 
books  particularly  written,  ji^ains^t  this  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity;  it  is  fit  to,  inforrij  youj  that  the 
authors  of  them  proceed  wholly  upoij  a  mistake: 
they  would  show  how  impossible  it  ip,  that  three 
can  be  one,  and  one  can,  be  three;  whereas  the 
Scripture  saith  no  such  thjing,^  at  least  in  that 
manner  they  would  make  it :  but  only  that  there 
is  some  kind  of  unity  and  distinction  in  the  divine 
nature,  which  mankind  cannot^  possibly  compre- 
hend :  thus  the  whole  doQtrinjs  is  short  and  plain, 
and  in  itself  incapable  of  any  qontroversy :  since 

.?o4  biiaseH;.haJlUiimQM£^;i^ 

concealed  the  manneTi^    And  therefore  many  di- 

vifiesj  who  thought  fit  to  answer  those  wicked 

books,  have  been  mistaken  too  by  answering  fools 

in  their  folly;    and  endea,youring  to   explain   a 

mystery,  which  God  intended  to  keep  secret  from 

us.     And  as  I  would   exhort  all   men  to  avoid 

readincT 
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reading  those  wicked  books  written  against  this 
doctrine,  as  dangerous  and  pernicious  ;  so  I  think 
they  may  omit  the  answers,  as  unnecessary.    This 
I  confess  will  probably  affect  but  few  or  none 
among  the  generality  of  our  congregations,  who 
do  not  much  trouble  themselves  with  books,  at 
least  of  this  kind.     However,  many,  who  do  not 
read  themselves,  are  seduced  by  others  that  do, 
and  thus  become  unbelievers  upon  trust  and  at 
second-hand  ;  and  this  is  too  frequent  a  case  :  for 
which  reason,  I  have  endeavoured  to  put  this  doc- 
trine upon  a  short  and  sure  foot,  levelled  to  the 
meanest  understanding ;    by  which  we  may,   as 
the  apostle  dii^ects.  Be  ready  always  to  give  an 
answer  to   every   man  that  asketh   us  a  reason 
of  the  hope  that  is  in  us,  with  meekness  and  fear. 
And  thus  I  have  done  with  my  subject,  which 
probably  I  should  not  have  chosen,  if  1  had  not 
been  invited  to  it  by  the  occasion  of  this  season, 
appointed  on  purpose  to  celebrate  tlie  mysteries 
of  the  Trinity,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
wherein  we  pray  to  be  kept  stedfast  in  this  faith ; 
and  what  this  faith  is  I  have  shown  you  in  the 
plainest  manner  I  could.     For,  upon  the   whole, 
it  is  no  m.ore  than  this :   God  commands  us,  by 
our  dependence  upon  his  truth,  and  his  holy  word, 
to  believe  a  fact  that  we  do  not  understand.    And 
this  is  no  more  than  what  we  do  every  day  in  the 
works  of  nature,  upon  the  credit  of  men  of  learn- 
ing.    Without  faith  we  can  do  no  works  accept- 
able to  God ;  for  if  they  proceed  from  any  other 
principle,  they  will  not   advance   our  salvation- 
and  this  faith,  as  I  have  explained  it,  we  may  ac- 
quire 
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quire  without  giving  up  our  senses,  or  contradict- 
ing our  reason.  May  God  of  his  infinite  mercy 
inspire  us  with  true  faith  in  every  article  and 
mystery  of  our  religion,  so  as  to  dispose  us  to  do 
what  is  pleasing'  in  his  sight;  and  tliis  we  pray 
through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom,  with  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  mysterious  incompre- 
hensible One  God,  be  all  honour  and  glory  novv 
and  for  evermore]     Amen. 
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SERMON  III. 

ON 

MUTUAL  SUBJECTION*. 

(lIPST  PRINTED  IN    174-i.) 
1  PETER,  V.  5. 

'— — YeOj  all  of  you  be  subject  one  to  another. 

X  HE  Apostle  having,  in  many  parts  of  this 
epistle,  given  directions  to  Christians  concerning 
the  duty  of  subjection  or  obedience  to  superiors; 
in  the  several  instances  of  the  subject  to  the 
prince,  the  child  to  his  parent,  the  servant  to  his 
master,  the  wife  to  her  husband,  and  the  younger 
to  the  elder ;  doth  here,  in  the  words  of  my  text, 
sum  up  the  whole,  by  advancing  a  point  of  doc- 
trine, which  at  first  may  appear  a  little  extraor-r 
dinary;  "  Yea,  all  of  you,"  saith  he,  "  be  subject 
one  to  another."  For  it  should  seem,  that  two 
persons  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  subject  to 
each  other,  and  that  subjection  is  only  due  from 
inferiors  to  those  above  them  :  yet  St.  Paul  hath 
several  passages  to  the  same  purpose.  •  For  he 
exhorts  the  Romans,  "  in  honour  to  prefer  one 
another;"  and  the  Philippians,  "  that  in  lowli- 
ness of  mind  they  should  each  esteem  other  bet- 

*  "  A  clearer  style,  or  a  discourse  more  properly  adapted  to 
a  public  audience,  can  scarce  be  framed.  Every  paragraph 
is  simple,  nervous,  and  intelligible.  The  threads  of  each  argu-^ 
ment  are  closely  connected,  and  logically  pursued." — Okrerv. 

tor 
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tev  than  themselves  /*  and  the  Ephesians,  **  that 
they  should  submit  themselves  one  to  another  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord."  Here  we  find  these  two 
great  apostles  recommending  to  all  Christians 
this  duty  of  mutual  subjection.  For  vve  may  obr 
serve,  by  St.  Peter,  that  having  mentioned  the 
several  relations  which  men  bare  to  each  other,  as 
governor  and  subject,  master  and  servant,  and 
the  rest  which  I  have  already  repeated,  he  makes 
no  exception,  but  sums  up  the  whole  with  com- 
manding "  nil  to  be  subject  one  to  another." 
Whence  we  may  conclude,  that  this  subjection 
due  from  all  men  to  all  men,  is  something  more 
than  the  conipliment  of  course,  when  our  betters 
are  pleased  to  tell  us  they  are  our  humble  ser- 
vants, but  understand  us  to  be  their  slaves. 

I  know  very  well,  that  some  of  those  who  ex- 
plain this  text  apply  it  to  humility,  to  the  duties 
of  charity,  to  private  exhortations,  and  to  bearing 
with  each  other's  infirmities  ^  and  it  is  probable 
the  apostle  may  have  had  a  regard  to  all  these. 
But,  however,  many  learned  men  agree,  that  there 
\s  something  more  understood,  and  so  the  words 
in  their  plain  natural  meaning  must  import;  as 
you  will  observe  yourselves,  if  you  read  them 
with  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  which  is  thus : 
**  Likewise,  ye  younger,  submit  yourselves  unto  the 
elder;  yea,  all  of  you  be  subject  one  to  another." 
So  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  must  be  soma 
kind  of  subjection  due  from  every  man  to  every 
man,  which  cannot  be  made  made  void  by  any 
power,  pre-eminence,  or  authority  whatsoever. 
Now  what  sort  of  subjection  this  is,  and  how  it 

ought 
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ought  to  be  paid,  shall  be  the  subject  of  my  pre- 
sent discourse. 

As  God  hath  contrived  all  the  works  of  nature 
to  be  useful,  and  in  some  manner  a  support  to 
each  other,  by  which  the  whole  frame  of  the 
world,  under  his  providence,  is  preserved  and 
kept  up;  so  among  mankind  our  particular  sta- 
tions are  appointed  to  each  of  us  by  God  Al- 
mighty, wherein  we  are  obliged  to  act,  as  far  as 
our  power  reacheth,  toward  the  good  of  the 
whole  community.  And  he  who  doth  not  per- 
form that  part  assigned  him  toward  advancing  the 
benefit  of  the  whole,  in  proportion  to  his  oppor- 
tunities and  abilities,  is  not  only  a  useless,  but  a 
very  mischievous  member  of  the  public:  because 
he  takes  his  share  of  the  profit,  and  yet  leaves 
his  share  of  the  burden  to  be  borne  by  others, 
which  is  the  true  principal  cause  of  most  miseries 
and  misfortunes  in  life.  For  a  wise  man,  who 
does  not  assist  with  his  counsels  ;  a  great  man, 
with  his  protection ;  a  rich  man,  with  his  bounty 
and  charity;  and  a  poor  man,  with  his  labour; 
are  perfect  nuisances  in  a  commonwealth.  Nei- 
ther is  any  condition  of  life  more  honourable  in 
the  sight  of  God  than  another ;  otherwise  he 
would  be  a  respecter  of  persons,  which  he  assures 
us  he  is  not :  for  he  hath  proposed  the  same  sal- 
vation to  all  men,  and  hath  only  placed  them  in 
different  ways  or  stations  to  work  it  out.  Princes 
are  born  w'ith  no  more  advantages  of  strength 
or  wisdom  than  other  men  ;  and,  by  an  unhappy 
education,  are  usually  more  defective  in  both 
than  thousands  of  their  subjects.     Thej  depeiid 

for 
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for  every  necessary  of  life  upon  the  meanest  of 
their  people:  besides,  obedience  and  subjection 
were  never  enjoined  by  God  to  humour  the  pas- 
sions, lusts,  and  vanities,  of  those  who  demand 
them  from  us ;  but  we  are  commanded  to  obey 
our  governors,  because  disobedience  would  breed 
seditions  in  the  state.    Thus  servants  are  directed 
to  obey  their  masters,  children  their  parents,  and 
wives  their  husbands;    not  from  any  respect  of 
persons    in  God,    but   because    otherwise    there 
would  be  nothing  but  confusion  in  private  fami- 
lies.    This   matter  will  be  clearly  explained,  by 
considering  the  comparison  which  St.  Paul  makes 
between  the  church  of  Christ  and  the  body  of 
man:-  for  the  same   resemblance  will  hold,    not 
only  to  families  and  kingdoms,  but  to  the  whole 
corporation  of  mankind.     "  The  eye,"  saith  he, 
"  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of 
thee:  nor  again  the  hand  to  the  foot,  I  have  no 
need  of  thee.     Nay,  much  more,  those  members 
of  the   body   which    seem    to   be   more    feeble, 
are  necessary ;    and  whether   one   member    suf- 
fer,   all    the   members   suffer   with    it;    or    one 
member  be  honoured,  all   the  members  rejoice 
with  it."     The  case  is  directly  the  same  among 
mankind.      The  prince  cannot  say  to  the  mer- 
chant, I  have  no  need  of  thee ;  nor  the  merchant 
to  the  labourer,  I  have  no  need  of  thee.     Nay, 
much  more,    those  members  which  seem  to  be 
more  feeble  are  necessary;  for  the  poor  are  ge- 
nerally more  necessary  members  of  the  common- 
wealth than  the  rich  :  which  clearly  shows,  that 
God  never  intended  such  possessions  for  the  sake 
and  service  of  those  to  whom  he  lends  them ;  but 

because 
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because  he  hath  assigned  every  man  his  particufa!> 
station  to  be  useful  in  life,  and  this  for  the  reason: 
given  by  the  apostle,  "  that  there  may  be  na 
schism  in  the  body." 

From  hence  may  partly  be  gathered  the  nature 
of  that  subjection,  which  we  all  owe  to  one 
another.  God  Almighty  hath  been,  pleased  to  put 
us  into  an  imperfect  state,  where  vi^e  have  perpe- 
tual occasion  of  each  other's  assistance.  There  is 
none  so  low,  as  not  to  be  in  a  capacity  of  assisting 
the  highest;  nor  so  high,  as  not  to  want  the  as- 
sistance of  the  lowest. 

It  plainly  appears,  from  what  hath  been  said, 
that  no  one  human  creature  is  more  wortliy  than 
another  in  the  sight  of  God,  farther  than  accord-, 
ing  to  the  goodness  or  holiness  of  their  lives;; 
and  that  power,  wealth,  and  the  like  outward 
advantages,  are  so  far  from  being  the  marks  of 
God's  approving  or  preferring  those  on  whon), 
they  are  bestowed,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
pleased  to  suffer  them  to  be  almost  engrossed  by 
those  who  have  least  title  to.  his  favour.  Now, 
according  to  this  equality  wherein  God  hath 
placed  all  mankind  with  relation  to  himself,  you 
will  observe,  that  in  all  the  relations  between  man 
and  man,  there  is  a  mutual  dependence,  whereby 
the  one  cannot  subsist  without  the  other.  Thus,, 
no  man  can  be  a  prince  without  subjects,  nor  a. 
master  without  servants,  nor  a  father  without  chil- 
dren. And  this  both  explains  and  confirms  the 
doctrine  of  the  text :  for  where  there  is  a  mutual 
dependence  there  must  be  a  mutual  duty,  and 
consequently  a  mutual  subjection.  For  instance, 
the  subject  must  obey  his  prin,ce,  because  God 

comm  ands 
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Commands  it,  human  laws  require  it,  and  the 
safety  of  the  public  makes  it  necessary ;  for  the 
same  reasons  we  must  obey  all  that  are  in  autho- 
rity, and  submit  ourselves  not  only  to  the  good 
and  gentle^  but  also  to  the  froward,  whether  they 
rule  according  to  our  liking  or  not.  On  the 
other  side,  in  those  countries  that  pretend  to  free- 
dom, princes  are  subject  to  those  laws  which 
Iheir  people  have  chosen ;  they  are  bound  to 
protect  their  subjects  in  liberty,  property,  and 
religion,  to  receive  their  petitions,  and  redress 
their  grievances;  so  that  the  best  prince  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  wise  men,  only  the  greatest  ser^ 
vant  of  the  nation ;  not  only  a  servant  to  the 
public  in  general,  but  in  some  sort  to  every  man 
in  it.  In  the  like  manner,  a  servant  owes  obe- 
dience, and  diligence,  and  faithfulness  to  his  mas- 
ter- from  whom,  at  the  same  time,  he  hath  a  just 
demand  for  protection,  and  maintenance,  and 
gentle  treatment.  Nay,  even  the  poor  beggar 
hath  a  just  demand  of  an  alms  from  the  rich 
man;  who  is  guilty  of  fraud,  injusticCj  and  op- 
pression, if  he  does  not  afford  relief  according  to 
his  abilities. 

But  this  subjection  we  all  owe  one  another,  is 
no  where  more  necessary  than  in  the  common 
conversations  of  life;  for  without  it  there  could 
be  no  society  among  men.  If  the  learned  would 
not  sometimes  submit  to  tRe  ignorant,  the  wise  to 
the  simple,  the  gentle  to  the  froward,  the  old  to 
the  weaknesses  of  the  young,  there  would  be 
nothing  but  everlasting  variance  in  the  world. 
This  our  Saviour  himself  confirmed  by  his  own 
example ;  for  he  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant. 
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vant,  and  washed  his  disciples'  feet,  adding  those 
memorable  words :  "  Ye  call  me  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter, and  ye  say  well,  for  so  I  am.  If  I  then,  your 
Lord  and  Master,  wash  your  feet,  how  much 
more  ought  ye  to  wash  one  another's  feet  ?"  Un- 
der which  expression  of  washing  the  feet  is  in- 
cluded all  that  subjection,  assistance,  love,  and 
duty,  which  every  good  Christian  ought  to  pay 
his  brother,  in  whatever  station  God  hath  placed 
him.  For  the  greatest  prince,  and  the  meanest 
slave,  are  not,  by  infinite  degrees,  so  distant,  as 
our  Saviour  and  tliose  disciples,  whose  feet  he 
vouchsafed  to  wash. 

And  although  this  doctrine  of  subjecting  our- 
selves to  one  another  may  seem  to  grate  upon  the 
pride  and  vanity  of  mankind,  and  may  therefore 
be  hard  to  be  digested  by  those  who  value  them- 
selves upon  their  greatness  or  their  wealth  :  yet 
it  is  really  no  more  than  what  most  men  practise 
upon  other  occasions.  For  if  our  neighbour,  who 
is  our  inferior,  comes  to  see  us,  we  rise  to  receive 
him,  we  place  him  above  us,  and  respect  him  as 
if  he  were  better  than  ourselves:  and  this  is 
thought  both  decent  and  necessary,  and  is  usually 
called  good  manners.  Now  the  duty  required  by 
the  apostle,  is  only  that  we  should  enlarge  our 
minds,  and  that  what  we  thus  practise  in  the 
common  course  of  life,  we  sliould  imitate  in  all 
our  actions  and  proceedings  whatsoever ;  since  our 
Saviour  tells  us  that  every  man  is  our  neighbour, 
and  since  we  are  so  ready,  in  the  point  of  civility, 
to  yield  to  others,  in  our  own  houses,  where  only 
we  have  any  title  to  govern. 

Having  thus  shown  you  what  sort  of  subjec- 
tion 
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tion  it  is,  which  all  men  owe  one  another,  and 
in  what  manner  it  ought  to  be  paid,  1  shall 
now  draw  some  observations  from  what  hath 
been  said. 

And  first;  A  thorough  practice  of  this  duty  of 
subjecting  ourselves  to  the  wants  and  infirmities 
of  each  other,  would  utterly  extinguish  in  us  the 
vice  of  pride. 

For,  if  God  has  pleased  to  entrust  me  with  a  ta- 
lent, not  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  the  service  of 
others,  and  at  the  same  time  hath  left  me  full  of 
wants  and  necessities,  which  others  must  supply  j 
I  can  then  have  no  cause  to  set  any  extraordinary 
value  upon  myself,  or  to  despise  my  brother,  be- 
cause he  hath  not  the  same  talents  which  were 
lent  to  me.  His  being  may  probably  be  as  useful 
to  the  public  as  mine;  and  therefore,  by  the  rules 
of  right  reason,  I  am  in  no  sort  preferable  to  him. 

Secondly;  'Tis  very  manifest,  from  wlvat  has 
been  said,  that  no  man  ought  to  Jook  upon  the 
advantages  of  life,  such  as  riches,  honour,  power, 
and  the  like,  as  his  property,  but  merely  as  a  trust, 
which  God  hath  deposited  with  him  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  use  of  his  brethren;  and  God  will 
certainly  punish  the  breach  of  that  trust,  though 
the  laws  of  man  will  not,  or  rather  indeed  cannot; 
because  the  trust  was  conferred  only  by  God,  who 
has  not  left  it  to  any  power  on  earth  to  decide  in- 
fallibly, whether  a  man  makes  a  good  use  of  his 
talents  or  not,  or  to  punish  him  where  he  fails. 
And  therefore  God  seems  to  have  more  particu- 
larly taken  this  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and 
»vill  most  certainly  reward,  or  punish  us,  in  pro- 
portion   to  our    good  or    ill  performance  in  it. 

Now 
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Now  although  the  advantages,  which  one  pos- 
sesseth  more  than  another,  may  in  some  sense  be 
called  his  property  with  respect  to  other  men,  yet 
with  respect  to  God  they  are,  as  I  said,  only  a 
trust;  which  will  plainly  appear  from  hence:  if  a 
man  does  not  use  those  advantages  to  the  good  of 
the  public,  or  the  benefit  of  his  neighbour,  it  is 
certain  he  doth  not  deserve  them,  and  consequent- 
ly that  God  never  intended  them  for  a  blessing  to 
him;  and  on  the  other  side,  whoever  does  employ 
his  talents  as  he  ought,  will  find,  by  his  own  expe- 
rience, that  they  were  chiefly  lent  him  for  the 
service  of  others;  for  to  the  service  of  others  he 
will  certainly  employ  them* 

Thirdly;  If  we  could  all  be  brought  to  prac- 
tise this  duty  of  subjecting  ourselves  to  each  other, 
it  would  very  much  contribute  to  the  general 
happiness  of  mankind:  for  this  would  root  out 
envy  and  malice  from  the  heart  of  man;  because 
you  cannot  envy  your  neighbour's  strength,  if  he 
make  us^  of  it  to  defend  your  life,  or  carry  your 
burden;  you  cannot  envy  his  wisdom,  if  he  gives 
you  good  counsel;  nor  his  riches,  if  he  supplies 
you  in  your  wants;  nor  his  greatness,  if  he  em- 
ploys it  to  your  protection.  The  miseries  of  life 
are  not  properly  owing  to  the  unequal  distribu'» 
tion  of  things;  but  God  Almighty,  the  great  King 
of  Heaven,  is  treated  like  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
who,  although  perhaps  intending  well  themselves, 
have  often  most  abominable  ministers  and  stew- 
ards, and  those  generally  the  vilest  to  whom  they 
entrust  the  most  talents.  But  here  is  the  diifer- 
ence,  that  the  princes  of  this  world  see  by  other 
men's  eyes,  but  God  sees  all  things;  and  there- 
fore, 
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lore,  whenever  he  permits  his  blessings  to  be  dealt 
among  those  who  are  unworthy,  we  may  certainly 
conclude,  that  he  intends  them  only  as  a  punish- 
ment to  an  evil  world,  as  well  as  to  the  owners. 
It  were  well,  if  those  would  consider  this,  whose 
riches  serve  them  only  as  a  spur  to  avarice,  of  as 
an  instrument  of  their  lusts;  whose  wisdom- is 
only  of  this  world,  to  put  false  colours  upon 
things,  to  call  good  evil  and  evil  good,  against 
the  conviction  of  their  own  consciences  j  and 
lastly,  who  employ  their  power  and  favour  in  acts 
of  oppression  or  injustice,  in  misrepresenting  per- 
sons and  things,  or  in  countenancing  the  wicked, 
to  the  ruin  of  the  innocent. 

Fourthly.  The  practice  of  this  duty  of  being 
subject  to  one  another,  would  make  us  rest  con- 
tented in  the  several  stations  of  life  wherein 
God  hath  thought  fit  to  place  us ;  because  it 
would,  in  the  best  and  easiest  manner,  bring  us 
back  as  it  were  to  that  early  state  of  the  Gospel, 
when  Christians  had  all  things  in  common.  For, 
if  the  poor  found  the  rich  disposed  to  supply 
their  wants ;  if  the  ignorant  found  the  wise 
ready  to  instruct  and  direct  them ;  or  if  the  weak 
might  always  find  protection  from  the  mighty; 
they  could  none  of  them,  with  the  least  pretence 
of  justice,  lament  their  own  condition. 

From  all  that  hath  been  hitherto  said,  it  ap- 
pears, that  great  abilities  of  any  sort,  when  they 
are  employed  as  God  directs,  do  but  make  the 
owners  of  them  greater  and  more  painful  ser- 
vants to  their  neighbour  and  the  public:  how- 
ever, we  are  by  no  means  to  conclude  from 
hence,  that  they  are  not  really  blessings,   when 
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they  are  in  the  hands  of  good  men.  For,  first, 
what  can  be  a  greater  honour  than  to  be  chosen 
one  of  tiie  stewards  and  dispensers  of  God's 
bounty  to  mankind  ?  What  is  there  that  can 
give  a  generous  spirit  more  pleasure  and  com- 
placency of  mind,  than  to  consider,  that  he  is 
an  instrument  of  doing  much  good  ?  that  great 
numbers  owe  to  him,  under  God,  their  subsist- 
ence, their  safety,  their  health,  and  the  good  con- 
duct of  their  lives  ?  The  wickedest  man  upon  earth 
takes  a  pleasure  in  doing  good  to  those  he  loves ; 
and  therefore  surely  a  good  Christian,  who  obeys 
our  Saviour's  commands  of  loving  all  men,  can- 
not but  take  delight  in  doing  good  even  to  his 
enemies.  God,  who  gives  all  things  to  all  men, 
can  receive  nothing  from  any;  and  those  among 
men,  who  do  the  most  good,  and  receive  the 
fewest  returns,  do  most  resemble  the  Creator : 
for  which  reason  St.  Paul  delivers  it  as  a  saying 
of  our  Saviour,  that  "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  receive."  By  this  rule,  what  must  become 
of  those  things,  which  the  world  values  as  the 
greatest  blessings — riches,  power,  and  the  like — 
when  our  Saviour  plainly  determines,  that  the 
best  way  to  make  them  blessings  is  to  part  with 
them  ^  Therefore,  although  the  advantages, 
which  one  man  hath  over  another,  may  be  called 
blessings,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  so  in  the 
sense  the  world  usually  understands.  Thus,  for 
example,  great  riches  are  no  blessings  in  them- 
selves ;  because  the  poor  man,  with  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  enjoys  more  health,  and  has 
fewer  cares  without  them.  How  then  do  they 
Ijecome  blessings  ?     No  otherwise  than  by  being 

employed 
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employed  in  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the 
naked,  rewarding  worthy  men,  and,  in  short, 
doing  acts  of  charity  and  generosity.  Thus,  like- 
wise, power  is  no  blessing  in  itself,  because  pri- 
vate men  bear  less  envy,  and  trouble,  and  an- 
guish, without  it.  But  when  it  is  employed  to 
protect  the  innocent,  to  relieve  the  oppressed, 
and  to  punish  the  oppressor,  then  it  becomes  a 
great  blessing. 

And  so,  lastly,  even  great  wisdom  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  Solomon,  not  a  blessing  in  itself:  for 
"  in  much  wisdom  is  much  sorrow;"  and  men  of 
common  understanding,  if  they  servo  God  and 
mind  their  callings,  make  fewer  mistakes  in  the 
conduct  of  life  than  those  who  have  better  heads. 
And  yet  wisdom  is  a  mighty  blessing,  when  it  is 
applied  to  good  purposes,  to  instruct  the  igno- 
rant, to  be  a  faithful  counsellor  either  in  public 
or  private,  to  be  a  director  to  youth,  and  to  many 
other  ends  needless  here  to  mention. 

To  conclude:  God  sent  us  into  the  world  to 
obey  his  commands,  by  doing  as  much  good  as 
our  abilities  will  reach,  and  as  little  evil  as  our 
many  infirmities  will  permit.  Some  he  hath  only 
trusted  with  one  talent,  some  with  five,  and  some 
with  ten.  No  man  is  without  his  talent;  and  he 
that  is  faithful  or  negligent  in  a  little,  shall  be 
rewarded  or  punished,  as  well  as  he  that  hath 
been  so  in  a  great  deal. 

Consider  what  hath  been  said,  &c. 
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SERMON  IV. 

ON 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

(First  printed  irj  ITii.) 


2    CORlNTHIANSj    i.  12. 

-^For  our  rejoicing  is  this,  the  testimony  of  our 
conscience. 


-L  HERE  is  no  word  more  frequently  in  the 
mouths  of  men  than  that  of  conscience,  and  the 
meaning  of  it  is  in  some  measure  generally  un- 
derstood:  however,  because  it  is  likewise  a  word 
extremely  abused  by  many  people,  who  apply 
other  meanings  to  it,  which  God  Almighty  never 
intended ;  I  shall  explain  it  to  you  in  the  clearest 
manner  I  am  able.  The  word  conscience  pro- 
perly signifies  that  knowledge  which  a  man  hath 
"within  himself  of  his  own  thoughts  and  actioiig. 
And  because  if  a  man  judgeth  fairly  of  his  own 
actions,  by  comparing  them  with  the  law  of  God, 
his  mind  will  either  approve  or  condemn  him, 
according  as  heiiath  done  good  or  evil  j  therefore 
this  knowledge  or  conscience  may  properly  be 
called  both  an  accuser  and  a  judge.  So  that 
whenever  our  conscience  accuseth  us,  we  are  cer- 
tainly guilty  J  but  we  are  not  ahvays  innocent, 
when    it   doth   not   accuse   us:    for  very  often, 

through 
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through  the  hardness*  of  our  hearts,  or  the  fond-. 
ness  and  favour  we  bear  to  ourselves,  or  through 
ignorance  or  neglect,  we  do  not  suffer  our  con- 
science to  take  any  cognisance  of  several  sins  we 
commit.  There  is  another  office  likewise  belong- 
ing to  conscience,  which  is  that  of  being  our  di- 
rector and  guide;  and  the  wrong  use  of  this  hath 
heen  the  occasion  of  more  evils  under  the  sut\ 
than  almost  all  other  causes  put  together.  For, 
as  couscience  is  nothing  else  but  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  what  we  are  thinking  and  doing ;  so 
it  can  guide  us  no  farther  than  that  knowledge 
reacheth;  and  therefore  God  hath  placed  con^ 
science  in  us  to  be  our  director  only  in  those  actions 
which  Scripture  and  reason  plainly  tell  us  to  he 
good  or  evil.  But  in  cases  too  difficult  or  doubts 
ful  for  us  to  comprehend  or  determine,  there  con^ 
science  is  not  concerned ;  because  it  cannot  ad^ 
vise  in  what  it  doth  not  understand,  nor  decide 
where  it  is  itself  in  doubt :  but,  by  God's  great 
mercy,  those  difficult  points  are  never  of  absolute 
necessity  to  our  salvation.  There  is  likewise 
another  evil,  that  men  often  say  a  thing  is  a^gainst 
their  conscience,  when  really  it  is  not.  For  inr 
stance :  ask  any  of  those  who  differ  from  the  worr 
ship  established,  why  they  do.  not  come  to  church : 
they  will  say,  they  dislike  the  ceremonies,  thp 
prayers,  the  habits,  and  the  like;  and  therefore 
it  goes  against  their  conscience.  But  they  are 
mistaken,  their  teacher  hath  put  those  words  into 
their  mouth;  for  a  man's  conscience  can  go  n9. 
higher  than  his  knowledge ;  and  therefore  till  he 
has  thoroughly  examined  by  Scripture,  and  the 
practice   of  the   ancient  church,  whether  those 

points. 
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points  are  blameable  or  not,  his  conscience  can- 
not possibly  direct  him  to  condemn  them.  Hence 
have  likewise  arisen  those  mistakes  about  what  is 
usually  called  liberty  of  conscience;  which,  pro^ 
perly  speaking,  is  no  more  than  a  liberty  of 
knowing  our  own  thoughts,  which  liberty  no  one 
can  take  from  us.  But  those  words  have  obtained 
quite  different  meanings:  liberty  of  conscience  is 
iiow-a-days  not  only  understood  to  be  the  liberty 
of  believing  what  men  please,  but  also  of  endear 
vouring  to  propagate  that  belief  as  much  as  they 
can,  and  to  overthrow  the  faith  which  the  laws 
have  already  established,  and  to  be  rewarded  by 
the  public  for  those  wicked  endeavours :  and  this; 
is  the  liberty  of  conscience  which  the  fanatics  are 
now  openly  in  the  face  of  the  world  endeavouring 
at  with  their  utmost  application.  At  the  same 
time  it  cannot  but  be  observed,  that  those  very 
persons,  who,  under  pretence  of  a  public  spirit 
and  tenderness  toward  their  Christian  brethren, 
are  so  zealous  for  such  a  liberty  of  conscience  as 
this,  are  of  all  others  the  least  tender  to  those 
who  differ  from  them  in  the  smallest  point  re- 
lating to  government;  and  I  wish  I  could  not 
say,  that  the  Majesty  of  the  living  God  may  be 
offended  with  more  security  than  the  memory  of 
a  dead  prince.  But  the  wisdom  of  the  world  at 
present  seems  to  agree  with  that  of  the  heathen 
emperor,  who  said,  if  the  gods  were  offended,  it 
w^as  their  own  concern,  and  they  were  able  to  vin- 
dicate themselves. 

But,  although  conscience  hath  been  abused  to 
those  wicked  purposes  which  I  have  already  re- 
lated, yet  a  due  regard  to  the  directions  it  plainly 

gives 
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gives  us,  as  well  as  to  its  accusations,  reproaches, 
and  advices,  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  man- 
kind, both  for  their  present  welfare,  and  future 
happiness. 

Therefore,  my  discourse  at  this  time  shall  be 
directed  to  prove  to  you,  that  there  is  no  solid, 
firm  foundation  for  virtue,  but  on  a  conscience 
which  is  guided  by  religion. 

In  order  to  this,  I  shall  first  show  you  the 
weakness  and  uncertainty  of  two  false  principles, 
which  many  people  set  up  in  the  place  of  con- 
science, for  a  guide  to  their  actions. 

The  first  of  these  principles  is,  what  the  world 
usually  calls  moral  honesty.  There  are  some 
people,  who  appear  very  indifferent  as  to  reli- 
gion, and  yet  have  the  repute  of  being  just  and 
fair  in  their  dealings;  and  these  ajce  generally 
known  by  the  character  of  good  moral  men.  But 
niow,  if  you  look  into  the  grounds,  and  mbtives  of 
such  a  man's  actions,  you  shall  find  them  to  be 
no  other  than  his  own  ease  and  interest.  For 
example:  you  trust  a  moral  man  with,  your  mo- 
ney in  the  way  of  trade,  you  trust  another  with 
the  defence  of  your  cause  art  law,  and  perhaps 
they  both  deal  justly  with  you.  Why?  not  from 
any  regard  they  have  for  justice,  but^because 
their  fortune  depends  upon  their  credit,  and  a 
f?tain  of  open  public  dishonesty  must  be  to  their 
disadvantage.  But  let  it  consist  with  such  a  man's 
interest  and  safety  to  wrong  you^  and  then  it  will 
be  impossible  you  can  have  any  hold  upon  him; 
because  there  is  nothing  left  to  give  him  a  check, 
or  put  in  the  balance  against  his  profit.  For  if 
he  hath  nothing  to  govern  himself  by  but  the 

opinion 
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opinion  of  the  world,  as  long  as  lie  can  conceal 
his  injustice  from  the  world,  he  thinks  he  is  safe. 

Besides,  jt  is  found  by  experience,  that  those 
men  who  set  up  for  morality  without  regard  to 
religion,  are  generally  virtuous  but  in  part;  they 
will  be  just  in  their  dealings  between  man  and 
inan;  but  if  they  fiiid  themselves  disposed  to 
pride,  lust,  intemperance,  or  avarice,  they  do  not 
think  their  morality  concerned  to  check  them  in 
any  of  these  vices  ;  because  it  is  the  great  rule  of 
such  men,  that  they  may  lawfully  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  nature,  wherever  their  safety,  health,  and 
fortune  are  not  injured.  So  that  upon  the  whole 
there  is  hardly  one  vice,  which  a  mere  moral  man 
may  not,  upon  some  occasions,  al|ovv  himself  to 
practise. 

The  other  false  principle,  which  some  men  set 
lip  in  the  place  of  conscience,  to  be  their  director 
in  life,  is  what  those  who  pretend  to  it  call  honour. 

This  word  is  often  made  the  sanction  of  an 
©ath ;  it  is  reckoned  to  be  a  great  commendation 
to  be  a  strict  man  of  honour;  and  it  is  commonly 
understood  that  a  man  of  honour  can  never  be 
guilty  of  a  base  action.  Thi^  is  usually  the  style 
of  military  men,  of  persons  with  titles,  and  of 
others  who  pretend  to  birth  apd  quality.  'Tis 
true  indeed,  that  in  ancient  times  it  was  univer- 
sally understood,  that  honour  was  the  reward  of 
virtue;  but  if  such  honour  as  is  now-a-days  going 
will  not  permit  a  man  to  do  a  base  action,  it 
must  be  allowed  there  are  few  such  things  as  base 
actions  in  nature.  No  man  of  honour,  as  that 
word  is  usually  undexstood,  did  ever  pretend  that 
his  honour  obliged  him  to  be  chaste  or  temperate, 

to 
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to  pay  his  creditors,  to  be  useful  to  his  country, 
to  do  good  to  mankind,  to  endeavour  to  be  wise 
or  learned,  to  regard  his  word,  his  promise,  or  his 
oath  :  or  if  he  hath  any  of  these  virtues,  they 
were  never  learned  in  the  catechism  of  honour; 
which  contains  but  two  precepts,  the  punctual 
payment  of  debts  contracted  at  play,  and  the 
right  understanding  the  several  degrees  of  an  af- 
front, in  order  to  revenge  it  by  the  death  of  an 
adversary. 

But  suppose  this  principle  of  honour,  which 
some  men  so  much  boast  of,  did  really  produce 
more  virtue  than  it  ever  pretended  to  do;  yet,  since 
the  very  being  of  that  honour  depended  upon  the 
breath,  the  opinion,  or  the  fancy  of  the  people, 
the  virtues  derived  from  it  could  be  of  no  long  or 
certain  duration.  For  example:  suppose  a  man, 
from  a  principle  of  honour,  should  resolve  to  be 
just,  or  chaste,  or  temperate,  and  yet  the  cen- 
suring world  should  take  a  humour  of  refusing 
him  those  characters,  he  would  then  think  the 
obligation  at  an  end.  Or,  on  the  other  side,  if 
he  thought  he  could  gain  honour  by  the  falsest 
and  vilest  action  (which  is  a  case  that  very  often 
happens),  he  would  then  make  no  scruple  to  per- 
form it.  And  God  knows,  it  would  be  an  unhappy 
state,  to  have  the  religion,  the  liberty,  or  the 
property  of  a  people  lodged  in  such  hands :  which, 
however,  hath  been  too  often  the  case. 

What  I  have  said  upon  this  principle  of  honour 
may  perhaps  be  thought  of  small  concernment  to 
most  of  you,  who  are  my  hearers :  however,  a 
caution  was  not  altogether  unnecessary;  since 
there  is  nothing  by  which  not  ©nly  the  vulgar, 

but 
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but  the  honest  tradesman,  hath  been  so  mucli 
deceived,  as  this  infamous  pretence  to  honour  in 
too  many  of  their  betters. 

Having  thus  shown  you  the  weakness  and  un- 
certainty of  those  principles,  which  some  men 
set  in  the  place  of  conscience,  to  direct  them  in 
their  actions ;  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  prove  to 
you,  that  there  is  no  solid,  firm  foundation  of 
virtue,  but  in  a  conscience  directed  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion. 

There  is  no  way  of  judging  how  far  we  may 
depend-  upon  the  actions  of  men,  otherwise  than 
by  knowing  the  motives,  and  grounds,  and  causes 
of  them  ;  and  if  the  motives  of  our  actions  be  not 
resolved  and  determined  into  the  law  of  God, 
they  will  be  precarious  and  uncertain,  and  liable 
to  perpetual  changes.  I  will  show  you  what  1 
mean,  by  an  example:  suppose  a  man  thinks  it 
his  duty  to  obey  his  parents,  because  reason  tells 
him  so,  because  he  is  obliged  by  gratitude,  and 
because  the  laws  of  his  country  command  him  to 
do  so ;  if  he  stops  here,  his  parents  can  have  no 
lasting  security;  for  an  occasion  may  happen, 
wherein  it  may  be  extremely  his  interest  to  be 
disobedient,  and  where  the  laws  of  the  land  can 
lay  no  hold  upon  him:  therefore,  before  such  a 
man  can  safely  be  trusted,  he  must  proceed  farther, 
and  consider,  that  his  reason  is  the  gift  of  God ; 
that  God  commanded  him  to  be  obedient  to  the 
laws,  and  did  moreover  in  a  particular  manner 
enjoin  him  to  be  dutiful  to  his  parents;  after 
"which,  if  he  lays  due  weight  upon  those  conside- 
rations, he  will  probably  continue  in  his  duty  to 
tbe  end  of  his  life:  because  no  earthly  interest 

can 
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can  ever  come  in  competition  to  balance  the  dan- 
ger of  offending  his  Creator,  or  the  happiness  of 
pleasing  him.  And  of  all  this  his  conscience  will 
certainly  inform  him,  if  he  hath  any  regard  to 
religion. 

Secondly;  Fear  and  hope  are  the  two  greatest 
natural  motives  of  all  men's  actions:  but  neither 
of  these  passions  will  ever  put  us  in  the  way  of 
virtue,   unless    they  be    directed  by  conscience. 
For,  although  virtuous  men  do  sometimes  acci- 
dentally make  their  way  to  preferment,  yet  the 
world  is  so  corrupted,  that  no  man  can  reasonably 
hope  to  be  rewarded  in  it  merely  upon  account 
of  his  virtue.     And  consequently  the  fear  of  pu- 
nishment in  this  life  will  preserve  men  from  very 
few  vices,  since  some  of  the  blackest  and  basest 
do  often  prove  the  surest  steps  to  favour;  such  as 
ingratitude,  hypocrisy,  treachery,  malice,  subor- 
nation, atheism,  and  many  more,  which  human 
laws  do   little  concern   themselves  about.     But, 
when  conscience  placeth  before  us  the  hopes  of 
everlasting  happiness,  and  the  fears  of  everlasting 
misery,  as  the   reward  and   punishment   of  our 
good  or  evil  actions;  our  reason  can  find  no  way 
to  avoid  the  force  of  such  an  argument,  otherwise 
than  by  running  into  infidelity. 

Lastly;  Conscience  will  direct  us  to  love  God, 
and  to  put  our  whole  trust  and  confidence  in  him. 
Our  love  of  God  will  inspire  us  with  a  detestation 
for  sin,  as  what  is  of  all  things  most  contrary  to 
his  divine  nature  :  and  if  we  have  an  entire  con- 
fidence in  him,  that  will  enable  us  to  subdue  and 
despise  all  the  allurements  of  the  world. 

It  may  here  be  objected,  if  conscience  be  so 

sure 
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sure  a  director  to  us  Christians  in  the  conduct 
of  our  lives,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  ancient 
heathens,  who  had  no  other  lights  but  those  of 
nature  and  reason,  should  so  far  exceed  us  in  all 
manner  of  virtue,  as  plainly  appears  by  many  ex- 
amples they  have  left  on  record  ? 

To  which  it  may  be  answered ;  first,  those  hea- 
thens were  extremely  strict  and  exact  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children;  whereas  among  us  this 
care  is  so  much  laid  aside,  that  the  more  God  has 
blessed  any  man  with  estate  or  quality,  just  so 
much  the  less  in  proportion  is  the  care  he  takes 
in  the  education  of  his  children,  and  particularly 
of  that  child  which  is  to  inherit  his  fortune;  of 
which  the  effects  are  visible  enough  among  the 
great  ones  of  the  world.  Again,  those  heathens 
did  in  a  particular  manner  instil  the  principle 
into  their  children  of  loving  their  country;  which 
is  so  far  otherwise  now-a-days,  that  of  the  sev-ral 
parties  among  us,  there  is  none  of  them  thai  uem 
to  have  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  such  a 
virtue  in  the  world,  as  plainly  appears  by  their 
practices,  and  especially  when  they  are  placed  in 
those  stations  where  they  can  only*  have  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  it.  Lastly;  the  most  consider- 
able among  the  heathens  did  generally  believe 
rewards  and  punishments  in  a  life  to  come;  which 
is  the  great  principle  for  conscience  to  work 
upon:  whereas  too  many  of  those,  who  would  be 
thought  the  most  considerable  among  us,  do, 
both  by  their  practices  and  their  discourses,  plain- 

*  Where  they  can  only  have,  &c.  Here  the  word  only  is 
not  in  its  proper  place:  it  should  be — "  Vfhcre  only  they  can 
have  opportu  nity  of  showing  it.'^    S. 
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ly  affirm,  that  they  believe  nothing  at  all  of  the 
matter. 

Wherefore,  since  it  hath  manifestly  a«  peared, 
that  a  religious  conscience  is  the  only  true  solid 
foundation  upon  which  virtue  can  be  built,  give 
me  leave,  before  I  conclude,  to  let  you  see  Jiow 
necessary  such  a  conscience  is,  to  conduct  us  in 
every  station  and  condition  of  our  lives. 

That  a  religious  conscience  is  necessary  in  any 
station,  is  confessed  even  by  those  who  tell  us 
that  all  religion  was  invented  by  cunning  men,  in 
order  to  keep  the  world  in  awe.  For,  if  religion, 
by  the  confession  of  its  adversaries,  be  necessary 
toward  the  well-governing  of  mankind ;  then 
every  wise  man  in  power  will  be  sure,  not  only  to 
choose  out  for  every  station  under  him  such  per- 
sons as  are  most  likely  to  be  kept  in  awe  by  re- 
ligion, but  likewise  to  carry  some  appearance  of 
it  himself,  or  else  he  is  a  very  weak  politiciai). 
And  accordingly,  in  any  country  where  great 
persons  affect  to  be  open  despisers  of  religion, 
their  counsels  will  be  found  at  last  to  be  fully 
as  destructive  to  the  state  as  to  the  church. 

It  was  the  advice  of  Jethro  to  his  son-in-law 
Moses,  to  "  provide  able  men,  such  as  fear  God, 
men  of  truth,  hating  covetousness,"  and  to  place 
such  over  the  people j  and  Moses,  who  was  tS 
wise  a  statesman  at  least  as  any  in  this  age,  thought 
fit  to  follow  that  advice.  Great  abilities,  with- 
out the  fear  of  God,  are  most  dangerous  instru- 
ments, when  they  are  trusted  with  power.  The 
laws  of  man  have  thought  fit,  that  those  who  are 
called  to  any  office  of  trust,  should  be  bound  by 
an  oath  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  it;  but  an  oath 

is 
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is  an  appeal  to  God,  and  therefore  can  have  no 
influence  except  upon  those  who  believe  that  he 
is,  and  ihat  he  is  a  rewarder  of  those  that  seek 
him,  and  a  punisher  of  those  who  disobey  him: 
and  therefore,  we  see,  the  laws  themselves  are 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  conscience  in  these 
cases,  because  their  penalties  cannot  reach  the 
arts  of  cunning  men,  who  can  find  ways  to  be 
guilty  of  a  thousand  injustices  without  being  dis- 
covered, or  at  least  without  being  punished.  And 
the  reason  why  we  find  so  many  frauds,  abuses, 
and  corruptions  where  any  trust  is  conferred,  can 
be  no  other,  than  that  there  is  so  little  conscience 
and  religion  left  in  the  world ;  or  at  least  that 
men,  in  their  choice  of  instruments,  have  private 
ends  in  view,  which  are  very  different  from  the 
service  of  the  public.  Besides,  it  is  certain,  that 
men  who  profess  to  have  no  religion,  are  full  as 
zealous  to  bring  over  proselytes,  as  any  papist 
or  fanatic  can  be.  And  therefore,  if  those  who 
are  in  station  high  enough  to  be  of  influence  or 
example  to  others;  if  those  (I  say)  openly  profess 
a  contempt  or  disbelief  of  religion,  they  will  be 
sure  to  make  all  their  dependants  of  their  own 
principles;  and  what  security  can  the  public  ex- 
pect from  such  persons,  whenever  their  interests, 
or  their  lusts,  come  into  competition  with  their 
duty?  It  is  very  possible  for  a  man,  who  hath  the 
appearance  of  religion,  and  is  a  great  pretender 
to  conscience,  to  be  wicked  and  a  hypocrite;  but 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man,  who  openly  declares 
against  religion,  to  give  any  reasonable  security 
that  he  will  not  be  false,  and  cruel,  and  corrupt, 
whenever  a  temptation  offers  which  he    values 

more 
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more  than  he  does  the  power  wherewith  he  was 
trusted.  And  if  such  a  man  doth  not  betray  his 
cause  and  his  master,  it  is  only  because  the  temp- 
tation was  not  properly  offered,  or  the  profit  was 
too  small,  or  the  danger  was  too  great.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  we  find  so  little  truth  or  justice 
among  us:  because  there  are  so  very  fewy  who, 
either  in  the  service  of  the  public,  or  in  common 
dealings  witll  each  other,  do  ever  look  farther  than 
their  own  advantage,  and  how  to  guard  them- 
selves against  the  laws  of  the  country;  which 
a  man  may  do  by  favour,  by  secrecy,  or  by  cun- 
ning, though  he  breaks  almost  every  law  of  God. 
Therefore,  to  conclude:  It  plainly  appears,  that 
unless  men  are  guided  by  the  advice  and  judge- 
ment of  conscience  founded  on  religion,  they  can 
give  no  security  that  they  will  be  either  good  sub- 
jects, faithful  servants  of  the  public,  or  honest  in 
their  mutual  dealings;  since  there  is  no  other  tie, 
through  which  the  pride,  or  \\\§t,  or  avarice,  or 
ambition  of  mankind,  will  not  certainly  break  one 
time  or  other. 

Consider  what  has  been  said,  &c. 


SERMON 
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SERMON  V. 

ON 

BROTHERLY  LOVE, 


HEB.  xiii.  1. 
Let  brotherly  love  continue, 

JLN  the  early  times  of  the  Gospel,  the  Christians 
were  very  much  distinguished  from  all  other  bo- 
dies of  men,  by  the  great  and  constant  love  they 
bore  to  each  other;  which,  although  it  was  done 
in  obedience  to  the  frequent  injunctions  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles,  yet,  I  confess,  there  seem^ 
«th  to  have  been  likewise  a  natural  reason,  that 
very  much  promoted  it.  For  the  Christians  then 
were  few  and  scat4ered,  living  under  persecution 
by  the  heathens  round  about  them,  in  whose 
hands  was  all  the  civil  and  military  power;  and 
there  is  nothing  so  apt  to  unite  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men,  or  to  beget  love  and  tenderness, 
as  a  general  distress.  The  first  dissensions  be- 
tween Christians  took  tlieir  beginning  from  the 
errors  and  heresies  that  arose  among  them;  many 
of  those  heresies,  sometimes  extinguished,  and 
sometimes  reviving,  or  succeeded  by  others,  re- 
main to  this  day;  and  having  been  made  instru- 
ments to  the  pride,  avarice,  or  ambition  of  ill-de- 
signing men,  by  extinguishing  brotherly  love, 
have  been  the  cause  of  infinite  calamities,  as  well 

as 
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as  corruptions  of  faith  and  manners,  in  the  Chris- 
tian world. 

The  last  legacy  of  Christ  was  peace  and  mu- 
tual love  J  but  then  he  foretold,  that  he  came  to 
send  a  sword  upon  the  earth:  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians accepted  the  legacy,  and  their  successors 
down  to  the  present  age  have  been  largely  fulfill- 
ing his  prophecy.  But  whatever  the  practice  o( 
mankind  hath  been,  or  still  continues,  there  is  no 
duty  more  incumbent  upon  those  who  prole>s 
the  Gospel,  than  that  of  brotherly  love;  which 
whoever  could  restore  in  any  degree  among  men, 
would  be  an  instrument  of  more  good  to  human 
society,  than  ever  \yas  or  will  be  done  by  all  tiie 
statesmen  and  politicians  in  the  world. 

It  is  upon  this  subject  of  brotherly  love,  that  I 
intend  to  discourse  at  present;  and  the  method  I 
observe  shall  be  as  follows: 

I.  First,  I  will  inquire  into  the  causes  of  i\u> 
great  want  of  brotherly  love  among  us. 

II.  Secondly,  I  will  lay  open  the  sad  eftects  aiui 
consequences,  which  our  animosities  and  mu- 
tual hatred  have  produced. 

III.  Lastly,  I  will  use  some  motives  and  exhorta- 
tions, that  may  persuade  you  to  embrace  bro- 
therly love,  and  continue  in  it. 

I.  First,  I  shall  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this 
great  want  of  brotherly  love  among  us. 

This  nation  of  ours  hath,  for  a  hundred  years 
past,  been  infested  by  two  enemies,  the  papists 
and  fanatics:  who,  each  in »their  turns,  filled  h 
with  blood  and  slaughter,  and,  for  a  time,  o  ■ 
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stroyed  both  the  church  and  government.     The 
memory  of  these  events  hath  put  all  true  protes- 
tants    equally   upon    their    guard    against    both 
these  adversaries,  who,  by  consequence,  do  equally 
hate  us.     The  fanatics  revile  us,  as  too  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  popery;   and  the  papists  condemn 
us,  as  bordering  too  much  on  fanaticism.     The 
papists,  God  be  praised,  are,  by  the  wisdom  of  out 
laws,  put  out  of  all  visible  possibility  of  hurting 
US;  besides,  their  religion  is  so  generally  abhor- 
red, that   they  have    no   advocates    or    abettors 
among  protestants  to  assist  them.     But  the  fana- 
tics are  to  be  considered  in  another  light:    they 
have  had  of  late  years,  the  power,  the  lack,  or  the 
cunning,   to    divide    ns   among   ourselves;    they 
have  endeavoured  to  represent  all  those  who  have 
been  so  bold  as  to  oppose  their  errors  anddesignsj 
under  the  character  of  persons  disaffected  to  the 
government ;  and  they  have  so  far  succeeded,  that 
now-a-days,  if  a  clergyman  happens  to  preach  with 
any  zeal  and  vehemence  against  the  sin  and  dan- 
ger of  schism,  there  will  not  want  too  many,  in  his 
congregation,  ready  enough   to  censure  him  as 
hot  and  high-flying,  an  inflamer  of  men's  minds, 
an    enemy  to    moderation,    and    disloyal   to   his 
prince.     This  hath  produced   a  formed  and   set- 
tled division  between  those  who  profess  the  same 
doctrine  and  discipline;  while  they  who  call  them- 
selves moderate,  are  forced  to  widen  their  bottom, 
by  sacrificing  their  principles  and  their   brethren 
to  the  encroachments  and  insolence  of  dissenters ; 
who  are  therefore  answerable,  as  a  principal  cause 
of  all  that  hatred    a*nd  animosity  now -reigning 
amon^r  u>:. 

Another 
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Another  cause  of  the  great  want  of  brotherly 
love  is,  the  weakness  and  folly  of  too  many  among 
you  of  the  lower  sort,  who  are  made  the  tools  and 
instruments  of  your  betters  to  work  their  designs, 
ivherein  you  have  no  concern.  Your  numbers 
thake  you  of  use,  and  tunning  men  take  the  ad- 
vantage, by  putting  words  into  your  mouths 
which  you  do  not  understand;  then  they  fix  good 
or  ill  characters  to  those  words,  as  it  best  serves 
their  purposes:  and  thus  you  are  taught  to  love  or 
hate,  you  know  not  what  or  why;  you  often  su- 
spect your  biest  friends,  and  nearest  neighbours, 
even  your  teacher  himself,  without  any  reason, 
if  your  leaders  once  taught  you  to  call  him  by  a 
name  which  they  tell  you  signifieth  some  very  bad 
thing. 

A  third  cause  of  oiir  great  want  of  brotherly 
love  seemeth  to  be,  that  this  duty  is  not  so  often 
insisted  on  from  the  pulpit,  as  it  ought  to  be  in 
such  times  as  these;  oti  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be 
doubted,  whether  doctrines  are  not  sometimes 
delivered  by  an  tingoverried  zeal,  a  desire  to  be 
distinguished,  or  a  view  of  interest,  which  produce 
quite  different  effects ;  when,  upon  occasions  set 
apart  to  return  thsinks  to  God  for  some  public 
blessing,  the  tiraie  is  employed  in  stirring  up  one 
p^rt  of  the  congregation  against  the  other,  by 
representations  of  things  and  persons,  which  God, 
in  his  mercy,  forgive  those  who  are  guilty  of. 

The  last  cause  I  shall  rriention  of  the  want  of 
brotherly  love  is,  that  unhappy  disposition  to- 
ward politics  among  the  trading  people,  which 
hath  been  industriously  instilled  into  them.  In 
former  times,  the  middle  and  lower  sort  of  man 
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kind  seldom  gained  or  lost  by  the  factions  of  the 
kingdom,  and  therefore  were  little  concerned  in 
them,  farther  than  as  matter  of  talk  and  amuse- 
ment: but  now  the  meanest  dealer  will  expect  to 
turn  the  penny,  by  the  merits  of  his  party.  He 
can  represent  his  neighbour  as  a  man  of  dan- 
gerous principles,  can  bring  a  railing  accusation 
against  him,  perhaps  a  criminal  one;  and  so  rob 
him  of  his  livelihood,  and  find  his  own  account  by 
that,  much  more  than  if  he  had  disparaged  his 
neighbour's  goods,  or  defamed  him  as  a  cheat. 
For  so  it  happens,  that  instead  of  inquiring  into 
the  skill  or  honesty  of  those  kind  of  people,  the 
manner  is  now  to  inquire  into  their  party,  and  to 
reject  or  encourage  them  accordingly;  which  pro- 
ceeding hath  made  our  people,  in  general,  such 
able  politicians,  that  all  the  artifice,  flattery,'  dis- 
simulation, diligence,  and  dexterity,  in  under- 
mining each  other,  which  the  satyrical  wit  of  men 
hath  charged  upon  courts  ;  together  with  all  the 
rage  and  vielence,  cruelty  and  injustice,  which 
have  been  ever  imputed  to  public  assemblies;  are 
with  us  (so  polite  are  we  grown)  to  be  seen 
among  our  meanest  traders  and  artificers  in  the 
greatest  perfection.  All  which,  as  it  may  be 
matter  of  some  hunjiliation  to  the  wise  ^nd  mighty 
of  this  world,  so  the  effects  thereof  may  perhaps, 
m  time,  prove  very  different  from  what,  I  hope 
in  charity,  were  ever  foreseen  or  intended. 

II.  I  will  therefore  now,  in  the  second  place, 
lay  open  some  of  the  sad  effects  and  consequences 
v/hich  our  animosities  and  mutual  hatred  have 
•prodfice'i. 

And 
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And  the  first  ill  consequence  is,  that  our  \vant 
of  brotherly  love  hath  almost  driven  out  all  sense 
of  religion  from  among  us,  which  cannot  well  be 
otherwise;  for,  since  our  Saviour  laid  so  mucli 
Weight  upon  his  disciples'  loving  one  another,  that 
he  gave  it  among  his  last  instructions;  and  sine© 
the  primitive  Christians  are  allowed  to  have  chief- 
ly propagated  the  faith  by  their  strict  observance 
of  that  instruction ;  it  must  follow,  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  brotherly  love  declineth,  Christianity 
will  do  so  too.  The  little  religion  there  is  in  the- 
world  hath  been  observed  to  reside  chiefly  among 
the  middle  and  lower  sorts  of  people,^  wka  are 
neither  tempted  to  pride  or  luxury  by  great 
riches,  nor  to  desperate  courses  by  extreme  po- 
verty; and  truly  I,  upon  that  account,  have 
thought  it  a  happiness  that  those  who  are  under 
my  immediate  care  are  generally  of  that  condi- 
tion :  but  where  party  hath  once  made  entrance, 
with  all  its  consequences  of  hatred,  envy,  par- 
tiality, and  virulence,  religion  cannot  long  keep, 
its  hold  in  any  state  or  degree  of  life  whatsoever. 
For,  if  the  great  men  of  the  world  have  been, 
censured  in  all  ages  for  mingling  too  little  reli- 
gion with  their  politics,  what  a  havock  of  princi- 
ples must  they  needs  make  in  unlearned  and  ir- 
regular heads ;  of  which  indeed  the  effects  are 
already  too  visible  and  meliancholy  all  over  the 
kingdom  } 

Another  ill  consequence  from  our  want  of  bro- 
therly love  is,  that  it  increaseth  the  insolence  of 
the  fanatics;  and  this  partly  ariseth  from  a  mi.<- 
taken  meaning  of  the  word  moderation  ;  a  word 
which  hath  been  much  abused^  and  bandied  about 

for 
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for  sfeyeral  years  past.     There  are  too  many  pep^ 
pie  inditferent  enough  to  all  religion;  there  are, 
many  others,  who  dislike  the  clergy,  and  would 
have  them  live  in  poverty  and  dependence :  both 
these  sorts  are  much  commended  by  the  fanatics 
for  moderate  men,  ready  to  put  an  end  to  our  di- 
visions, and  to  make  a  general  union  among  pro- 
testants.     Alany   ignorant   well-meaning   people 
are  deceived  by  these  appearances,  strengthened 
with  great  pretences  to  loyalty;  and  these  occa- 
sions the  fanatics  lay  hold  on  to  revile  the  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  the  church,  and  even  in- 
sult and  oppress  the  clergy  wherever  their  num- 
ber or  favourers  will  bear  them  out;  insotnuch 
that  one  wilful  refractory  fanatic  hath  been  able 
to  disturb  a  whole  parish  for  many  years  toge- 
ther.    But  the  most  moderate  and  favoured  di- 
vines dare  not  own  that  the  word  moderation, 
with  respect  to  the  dissenters,  can  be  at  all  ap- 
plied to  their  religion,  but  is  purely  personal  or 
prudential.     No  good  man  repineth  at  the  liber- 
ty of  conscience  they  enjoy ;  and  perhaps  a  very 
moderate  divine  may  think  better  of  their  loyalty 
than  others  do ;  or,  to  speak  after  the  manner  of 
men,  may  think  it  necessary  that  all  protestants 
should  be  united  against  the  common  enemy  ;  or 
out  of  discretion,  or  other  reasons  best  known  to 
himself,  be  tender  of  mentioning  them  at  all.    But 
still  the  errors  of  the  dissenters  are  all  fixed  and 
determined,  and  must,  upon  demand,  be  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  divines  of  our  church,  whether 
they  be  called,  in  party  phrase,  high  or  low,  mo- 
derate  or   violent.      And    farther,    I    believe   it 

would  be  hard  to  find  many  moderate  divines,  who, 

..     .  .   ...  ^  .J 
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if  tlieir  opinion  were  asked  whether  dissentc^rs 
should  be  trusted  with  power,  could,  according  tq 
their  consciences,  ansvyer  in  the  aflTirmative ;  froux 
whence  it  is  plain,  that  all  the  stir  which  the  fa- 
natics have  made  with  this  word  moderation,  was 
only  meant  tq  increase  our  divisions,  and  widen 
them  so  far  as  to  make  room  for  themselves  to  get 
in.  between.  And  this  is  the  only  scheme  they 
ever  had  (except  that  of  destroying  root  and. 
branch)  for  the  uniting  qf  protestants,  they  so. 
much  talk  of. 

I  shall  mention  but  one  ill  consequence  more, 
which  attends  our  want  of  brotherly  love  ;  that  it 
hath  put  an  end  to  all  hospitality  and  friendship, 
all  good  correspondence  and  commerce  between 
mankind.  There  are  indeed  such  things  as  leagues 
and  confederacies  among  those  of  the  same  party ; 
but  surely  God  never  intended  that  men  should  be 
so  limited  in  the  choice  of  their  friends :  however, 
so  it  is  in  town  and  country,  in  every  parish  and 
street;  the  pastor  is  divided  from  his  flock,  the 
i^her  from  his  son,  and  the  house  often  divided 
against  itself  Men's  very  natures  are  soured,  and 
their  passions  inflamed,  when  they  meet  in  party 
clubs,  and  spend  their  time  in  nothing  else  but 
railing  at  the  opposite  side:  thus  every  man  alive 
among  us  is  encompassed  with  a  million  of  ene- 
mies of  his  own  country,  among  which  his  oldest 
acquaintance  and  friends,  and  kindred  themselves, 
are  often  of  the  number;  neither  can  people  of 
different  parties  mix  together  without  constraint, 
suspicion,  or  jealousy,  watching  every  word 
they  speak,  for  fear  of  giving  offence;  or  else 
falling  into  rudeness  and  reproaches,  and  so  leav- 
ing 
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ing  themselves  open  to  the  malice  and  corruption 
of  informers,  who  were  never  more  numerous  or 
expert  in  their  trade.  And  as  a  farther  addition 
to  this  evil,  thoBC  very  iew,  wiio,  by  the  goodness 
and  generosity  of  their  nature,  do  in  their  own 
hearts  despise  this  narrow  principle  of  confining 
their  friendship  and  esteem,  their  charity  and 
good  offices,  to  those  of  tlieir  own  part}^  yet  dare 
not  discover  their  good  inclinations,  for  fear  of 
losing  their  favour  and  interest.  And  others 
again,  whom  God  had  formed  with  mild  and  gen- 
tle dispositions,  think  it  necessary  to  put  a  force 
upon  their  own  tempers,  by  acting  a  noisy,  vio- 
lent, malicious  part,  as  a  means  to  be  distin- 
guished. Thus  hath  party  got  the  better  of  the 
very  genius  and  constitution  of  our  people;  s© 
that,  whoever  reads  the  character  of  the  English 
in  former  ages,  will  hardly  believe  their  present 
posterity  to  be  of  the  same  nation  or  climate. 

III.  I  shall  now,  in  the  last  place,  make  use 
of  some  motives  and  exhortations,  that  may  per- 
suade you  to  embrace  brotherly  love,  and  conti- 
nue in  it.  Let  me  apply  myself  to  you  of  the 
lower  sort,  and  desire  you  will  consider,  when 
any  of  you  make  use  of  fair  and  enticing  words 
to  draw  in  customers,  whether  you  do  it  for  their 
sakes  or  your  ov\n.  And  then,  for  whose  sakes 
do  you  think  it  is,  that  your  leaders  are  so  indus- 
trious to  put  into  your  heads  all  that  party  rage 
and  virulence  ?  is  it  not  to  make  vou  the  tools 
and  instruments,  by  which  they  work  out  their 
own  designs?  Has  this  spirit  of  faction  been 
useful  to  any  of  you  in  your  worldly  concerns, 

except 
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except  to  those  who  have  traded  in  whispering, 
backbiting,  or  informing,  wanting  skill  or  ho- 
nesty to  thrive  by  fairer  methods?  It  is  no  bu- 
siness of  yours  to  inquire,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
armies,  or  of  councils,  unless  you  had  power  and 
skill  to  choose,  neither  of  which  is  ever  likely  to 
be  your  case;  and  therefore  to  fill  your  heads 
with  fears,  and  hatred  of  persons  and  things,  of 
which  it  is  impossible  you  can  ever  make  a  right 
judgement,  or  to  set  you  at  variance  with  your 
neighbour,  because  his  thoughts  are  not  the 
same  as  yours,  is  not  only  in  a  very  gross  manner 
to  cheat  you  of  your  time  and  quiet,  but  likewise 
to  endanger  your  souls.        _ 

Secondly;  In  order  to  restore  brotherly  love, 
let  me  earnestly  exhort  you  to  stand  firm  in  your 
religion;  I  mean,  the  true  religion  hitherto  esta- 
blished among  us,  without  varying  in  the  least 
either  to  popery  on  the  one  side,  or  to  fanaticism 
on  the  other ;  and  in  a  particular  manner  beware 
of  that  word,  moderation  ;  and  believe  it,  that 
your  neighbour  is  not  immediately  a  villain,  a 
papist,  and  a  traitor,  because  the  fanatics  and 
their  adherents  will  not  allow  him  to  be  a  mo- 
derate man.  Naj'',  it  is  very  probable,  that  your 
teacher  himself  may  be  a  loyal,  pious,  and  able 
divine,  without  the  least  grain  of  moderation,  as 
the  word  is  too  frequently  understood.  There- 
fore, to  set  you  right  in  this  matter,  I  will  lay 
r>elbre  you  the  character  of  a  truly  moderate 
man  ;  and  then  I  will  give  you  the  description  of 
such  a  one  as  falsely  pretendeth  to  that  title, 

A  man  truly  moderate  is  steady  in  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  church,  but  with  a  due  Chris- 
tian 
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tian  charity  to  all  who  dissent  from  it  out  of  s^ 
principle  of  conscience ;  the  freedom  of  which,  he 
thinketh,  ought  to  be  fully  allowed,  as  long  as  it 
is  not  abused,  but  never  trusted  with  power, 
^e  is  ready  to  defend  with  his  life  and  'fortune 
the  protestant  succession,  and  the  protestant  esta- 
blished faith,  against  all  invaders  whatsoever. 
He  is  for  giving  the  crown  its  just  prerogative, 
and  the  people  their  just  liberties.  He  hateth 
no  man  for  ditfering  from  him  in  political  opi- 
nions; nor  doth  he  think  it  a  maxim  infallible, 
that  virtue  should  always  attend  upon  favour, 
and  vice  upon  disgrace.  These  are  some  few 
lineaments  in  the  character  of  a  truly  moderate 
man:  let  us  now  compare  it  with  the  description 
of  one  who  usually  passeth  under  that  title. 

A  moderate  man,  in  the  new  meaning  of  the 
word,  is  one  to  whom  all  religion  is  indifferent ; 
who,  although  he  denominates  himself  of  the 
church,  regardeth  it  no  more  than  a  conventicle, 
^le  perpetually  raileth  at  the  body  of  the  clergy, 
with  exceptions  only  to  a  very  few,  who,  he 
hopeth,  and  probably  upon  false  grounds,  are  as 
ready  to  betray  their  rights  and  properties  as 
himself  He  thinketh  the  power  of  the  people 
can  never  be"  too  great,  nor  that  of  the  prince  too 
little  ;  and  yet  this  very  notion  he  publisheth,  as 
his  best  argument  to  prove  him  a  most  loyal  sub- 
ject. Every  opinion  in  government,  that  dif- 
fereth  in  the  least  from  his,  tendeth  directly  to 
popery,  slavery,  and  rebellion.  Whoever  lieth 
under  the  frown  of  power,  can,  in  his  judgement, 
neither  have  common  sense,  common  honesty, 
Xior  religion.     Lastly,  his  devotion  consisteth  in 

drinking 
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drinking  gibbets,  confusion,  and  damnation;  in 
profanely  idolizing  the  memory  of  one  dead  prince, 
and  ungratefully  trampling'  upon  the  ashes  of 
another. 

By  t^hese  marks  you  will  easily  distinguish  9, 
truly  moderate  man  from  those  who  are  com- 
monly, but  very  falsely  so  called ;  aiid  while  pei^ 
^ons  thus  qualified  are  so  numerous  and  so  noisy^ 
so  full  of  zeal  and  industry  tp  gain  proselytes,  and 
spread  their  opinions  among  the  people,  it  can- 
not be  wondered  at  that  there  should  be  so  little 
brotherly  love  left  among  us. 

J^astly,  it  would  probably  contribute  to  restore 
some  degree  of  brotherly  love,  if  we  would  but 
consider,  that  the  matter  of  those  disputes,  which 
inftame  us  to  this  degree,  doth  not,  in  its  own 
pature,  at  all  Concer^i  the  generality  of  mankind, 
indeed,  as  to  those  who  have  been  great  gainers 
or  losers  by  the  changes  of  the  World,  the  case  is 
different :  and  to  preach  moderation  to  the  first, 
and  patience  to  the  last,  would  perhaps  be  to 
little  purpose :  but  what  is  that  to  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  who  are  not  properly  Concerned  in 
the  quarrel,  although  evil  instruments  have  drawn 
them  into  it?  for,  if  the  reasonable  men  on  both 
sides  were  to  confer  opinions,  they  would  find 
neither  religion,  loyalty,  nor  interest,  are  at  all 
afTected  in  this  dispute.  Not  religion,  because 
the  members  of  the  church,  on  both  sides,  pro- 
fess to  agree  in  every  article :  not  loyalty  to  our 
prince,  which  is  pretended  to  by  one  party  as 
much  as  the  other,  and  therefore  can  be  no  sub- 
ject for  debate:  nor  interest,  for  trade  and  in- 
dustry lie  open  to  all;  and,  what  is  farther,  con- 
cerns 
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cerns  only  those  who  have  expectations  from  the 
public ;  so  that  the  body  of  the  people,  if  they 
knew  their  own  good,  might  yet  live  amicably 
together,  and  leave  their  betters  to  quarrel 
among  themselves ;  who  might  also  probably 
soon  come  to  a  better  temper,  if  they  were  less 
seconded  and  supported  by  the  poor  deluded 
multitude, 

I  have  now  done  with  my  text,  which  I  confess; 
to  have  treated  in  a  manner  more  suited  to  the 
present  times,  than  to  the  nature  of  the  subject 
in  general.  That  I  have  not  been  more  particu- 
lar in  explaining  the  several  parts  and  properties 
of  this  great  duty  of  brotherly  love,  the  apostle 
to  the  Thessalonians  will  plead  my  excuse. 
*'  Touching  brotherly  love  (saith  he)  ye  need  not 
that  I  write  unto  you,  for  ye  yourselves  are  taught 
of  God  to  love  one  another."  So  that  nothing 
remains  to  add,  but  our  prayers  to  God,  that  he 
would  please  to  restore  and  continue  this  duty  of 
brotherly  love  or  charity  among  us,  the  very 
bond  of  peace  and  of  all  virtues, 

Nov.  29,  1717. 
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ON 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  KING  CHARLES  I. 

PREACHED  AT  ST.  PATRICK'S,  DUBLIN,  JAN.  30,  1725-6, 
BEING  SUNDAY. 


GENESIS,  XLIX.  5,6,  7. 

Simeon   and  Levi  are   brethren;   instruments  of 

cruelty  are  in  their  habitations. 
O  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret;  unto 

their  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not  thou  jinited: 

for  in  their  anger  they  slew  a  man,  and  in  their 

self-xvill  they  digged  dozen  a  wall. 
Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  ivas  fierce  ;  and  their 

zvrath,  for  it  was  cruel.     I  ivill  divide  them  in 

Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in  Israel. 

A  KNOW  very  well,  that  the  church  hath  been 
often  censured  for  keeping  holy  this  day  of  humi- 
liation, in  memory  of  that  excellent  king  and 
blessed  martyr  CHARLES  I.,  who  rather  chose  to 
die  on  a  scaffold,  than  betray  the  religion  and 
liberties  of  his  people,  wherewith  God  and  the 
laws  had  entrusted  him.  But  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  manifest  that  those  who  make  such  censures, 
are  either  people  without  any  religion  at  all,  or 
who  derive  their  principles,  and  perhaps  their 
birth,  from  the  abettors  of  those  who  contrived 
the   murder  of  thart  prince,  and  have  not  yet 

shown 
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shown  tiie  world  that  their  opinions  are  changed. 
It  is  alleged,  that  the  observation  of  this  day  hath 
served  to  continue  and  increase  the  animosity  and 
enmity  among  our  countrymen,  and  to  disunite 
protestants ;  that  a  law  vvas  made,  upon  the  re- 
storation of  the  martyr's  son,  for  a  general  pardon 
and  oblivion,  forbidding  all  reproaches  upon  that 
occasion ;  and  since  iibne  are  now  alive  who  were 
actors  or  instruments  in  that  tragedy,  it  is  thought 
hard  and  uncharitable  to  keep  up  the  memory  of 
it  for  all  generations. 

Now,  because  I  conceive  most  of  you  to  be 
ignorant  in  many  particulars  concerning  that 
horrid  mnrdisr,  an(l  the  rebellion  which  preceded 
it  J  I  will. 

First,  relate  to  you  so  much  of  the  story  ats  may 

be  sufficient  for  your  information  : 
Secondly,  I  will  tell  you  the  consequences  which 

this  bloody  deed  had  upon  these  kingdoms : 
And,  lastly,  I  will  show  you  to  what  good  uses 

this  solemn  day  of  humiliation  may  be  appliedc 

As  to  the  first;  in  the  reign  of  this  prince, 
Charles  the  martyr,  the  power  and  prerogative 
of  the  king  were  much  greater  than  they  are  in 
our  times,  and  so  had  been  for  at  least  seven 
hundred  years  before ;  and  the  best  princes  we 
ever  had,  carried  their  power  much  farther  than 
the  blessfed  martyr  offered  to  do,  in  the  most 
blameable  part  of  his  reign.  But,  the  lands  of  the 
crown  having  been  prodigally  bestowed  to  fa- 
vourites in  the  preceding  reigns,  the  succeeding 
kings  could  not  support  themselves  without  taxes 

raised 
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raised  by  parliament ;  which  put  them  under  a 
necessity  of  frequently  calling  those  assemblies ; 
and  the  crown  lands  being  gotten  into  the  hands  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  beside  the  possessions  of 
Which  the  church  had  been  robbed  by  Icing  Henry 
the  Eighth,  power,  which  always  follows  property^ 
grew  to  lean  to  the  side  of  the  people,  by  whom 
even  the  just  rights  of  the  crown  were  often  dis- 
puted. 

But  farther:  upon  the  cruel  persecution  raised 
against  the  protestants,  under  queen  Mary,  among 
great  numbers  who  fled  the  kingdom  to  seek  for 
shelter,  several  went  and  resided  at  Geneva,  which 
is  a  commonwealth  governed  without  a  king,  and 
where  the  religion,  contrived  by  Calvin,  is  without 
the  order  of  bishops.    When  the  protestant  faith 
Was  restored  by  queen  Elizabeth,  those  who  fled 
to   Geneva   returned    among   the   rest  home  td 
England,  and  were  grown  so  fond  of,  the  govern- 
ment and  religion  of  the  place  they  had  left,  that 
they  used   all  possible  endeavours  to  introduce 
both  into  their  own  country;    at  the  same  time 
continually  preaching  and  railing  against   cere- 
monies and  distinct  habits  of  the  clergy  ;   taxing 
whatever  they  disliked  sts  a  remnant  of  popery ; 
and    continued    extremely   troublesome     to    the 
church  and  state,  under  that  great  queen,  as  well 
as    her    successor   king  James  I.     These  people 
called    themselves  puritans,    as  pretending  to  a 
purer  faith  than  those  of  the  church  established. 
And  these  were  the  founders  of  our  dissenters. 
They  did  not  think  it  sufficient  to  leave  all  the 
errors  of  popery;   but  threw  oft'  many  laudable 
and  edifying  institutions  of  the  primitive  church, 

and 
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and,  at  last,  even  the  government  of  bishops; 
which,  having  been  ordained  by  the  apostles 
themselves,  had  continued  without  interruption, 
in  all  Christian  churches,  for  above  fifteen  hun- 
dred years.  And  all  this  they  did,  not  because 
those  things  were  evil,  but  because  they  were 
kept  by  the  papists.  From  thence  they  pro- 
ceeded, by  degrees,  to  quarrel  with  the  kingly 
government;  because,  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
city  of  Geneva,  to  which  their  fathers  had  flown 
for  refuge,  was  a  commonwealth  or  government 
of  the  people. 

These  puritans,  about  the  middle  of  the  mar- 
tyr's reign,  were  grown  to  a  considerable  faction 
in  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  lower  house  of  parlia- 
ment. They  filled  the  public  with  the  most  false 
and  bitter  libels  against  the  bishops  and  the 
clergy,  accusing  chiefly  the  very  best  among  them 
of  popery;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  house  of 
commons  grew  so  insolent'  and  uneasy  to  the 
king,  that  they  refused  to  furnish  him  with  neces- 
sary supplies  for  the  support  of  his  family,  unless 
upon  such  conditions  as  he  could  not  submit  to 
without  forfeiting  his  conscience  and  honour,  and 
even  his  coronation  oath.  And  in  such  an  ex- 
tremity, he  was  forced  upon  a  practice,  no  way 
justifiable,  of  raising  money;  for  which,  however, 
he  had  the  opinion  of  the  judges  on  his  side ;  for 
wicked  judges  there  were  in  those  times  as  well 
as  in  ours.  There  were  likewise  many  com- 
plaints, and  sometimes  justly,  made  against  the 
proceedings  of  a  certain  court,  called  the  star- 
chamber,  a  judicature  of  great  antiquity  ;  but  it 
had  suffered  some  corruptions,  for  which,  how- 
ever, 
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eierj  the  king  was  nowise  answerable.  I  can- 
not recollect  any  more  subjects  of  complaint  with 
the  least  ground  of  reason ;  nor  is  it  needful  to 
recollect  them,  because  this  gracious  king  did, 
upon  the  first  application,  redress  all  grievances 
by  an  act  of  parliament,  and  put  it  out  of  hif^ 
power  to  do  any  hardships  for  the  future.  But 
that  wicked  faction  in  the  house  of  commonSj  not 
content  with  all  those  marks  of  his  justice  and 
oondescensioUi  urged  still  for  more ;  and  joining 
with  a  factious  party  from  Scotland,  who  had  the 
same  fancies  in  religion^  forced  him  to  pass  an 
act  for  cutting  off  the  head  of  his  best  and  chief* 
minister;  and  at  the  same  time  compelled  him, 
by  tumults  and  threatenings  of  a  packed  rabble^ 
poisoned  with  the  same  doctrines,  to  pass  another 
law,  by  which  it  should  not  be  in  his  power  to 
dissolve  that  parliament,  without  their  own  con- 
sent. Thus,  by  the  greatest  weakness  and  infa- 
tuation that  ever  possessed  any  man's  spirit,  this 
prince  did  in  effect  sign  his  own  destruction.  For 
the  house  of  commons^  having  the  reins  in  their 
own  hands,  drove  on  furiously ;  sent  him  every 
day  some  unreasonable  demand ;  and  when  he 
refused  to  grant  it,  made  use  of  their  own  power^ 
and  declared  that  an  ordinance  of  both  houses, 
without  the  king's  consent*  should  be  obeyed  as 
a  law,  contrary  to  all  reason  and  equity*  as  well 
as  to  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  kingdom. 

About  this  time  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  broke 
out,  wherein  his  parliament  refused  to  assist  him ; 
nor  would  accept  his  offer  to  come  hither  in  per- 
son to  subdue  those  rebels.  These,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  barbarities,  forced  the  king  to  summon 

VOL    IX.  N  his 
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his  loyal  subjects  to  his  standard  in  his  own  de- 
fence. Meanwhile  the  English  parliament,  in- 
stead of  helping  the  poor  protestants  here,  seized 
on  the  very  army  that  his  majesty  was  sending 
over  for  our  relief,  and  turned  them  against  their 
own  sovereign.  The  rebellion  in  England  conti- 
nued for  four  or  five  years :  at  last  the  king  was 
forced  to  fly  in  disguise  to  the  Scots,  who  sold  him 
to  the  rfebels.  And  these  puritans  had  the  impu- 
dent cruelty  to  try  his  sacred  person  in  a  mock 
court  of  justice,  and  cut  off  his  head;  which  he 
might  have  saved,  if  he  would  have  yielded  to  be- 
tray the  constitution  in  church  and  state. 

In  this  whole  proceeding,  Simeon  and  Levi 
were  brethren;  the  wicked  insinuations  of  those 
fanatical  preachers  stirring  up  the  cruelty  of  the 
ijoldiers,  who,  by  force  of  arms,  excluded  from  the 
house  every  member  of  parliament  whom  they 
apprehended  to  bear  the  least  inclination  toward 
an  agreement  with  the  king,  suffering  only  those 
to  enter  who  thirsted  chiefly  for  his  blood;  and 
this  is  the  very  account  given  by  their  own 
writers.  Whence  it  is  clear  that  this  prince  was, 
in  al!  respects,  a  real  martyr  for  the  true  religion 
and  the  liberty  of  the  people.  That  odious  par- 
liament had  first  turned  the  bishops  out  of  the 
bouse  of  lords;  in  a  few  years  after,  they  mur- 
dered their  king;  then  immediately  abolished  the 
whole  house  of  lords;  and  so,  at  last,  obtained 
llieir  wishes,  of  having  a  government  of  the  people, 
a^ul  a  new  religion,  both  after  the  manner  of  Ge- 
neva, without  a  king,  a  bishop,  or  a  nobleman  ; 
and  this  they  l>lasphemously  called,  "The  king- 
dom of  Christ  and  his  saints." 

This 
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This  is  enough  for  your  uiformation  on  the 
first  head  :  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  the  second, 
wherein  I  will  show  you  the  miserable  conse- 
quences which  that  abominable  rebellion  and 
murder  produced  in  these  nations. 

First,  The  Irish  rebellion  was  wholly  owing  to 
that  wicked  English  parliament.  For  the  leader^ 
in  the  Irish  popish  miu^sacre* would  never  hay.e 
dared  to  stir  a  fmger,  if  they  had  not  been  encou- 
raged by  that  rebellious  spirit  in  the  English  house 
of  commons,  which  they  very  well  knew  must 
disable  the  king  from  sending  any  supplies  to  his 
protestant  subjects  here ;  and  therefore  we  may 
truly  say  that  the  English  parliament  held  the 
king's  hands,  while  the  Irish  papists  here  were 
cutting  our  grandfathers'  throats. 

Secondly,  That  murderous  puritan  parliament, 
when  they  had  all  in  their  own  power,  could  not 
agree  upon  any  one  method  of  settling  a  forni'- 
either  of  religion  or  civil  government;  but  changed 
every  day  from  schism  to  schism,  from  heresy  to 
heresy,  and  from  one  faction  to  another:  whence 
arose  that  wild  confusion  still  continuing  in  our 
several  ways  of  serving  God,  and  those  absurd 
notions  of  civil  power,  which  have  so  often  tora 
us  with  factions  more  than  any  other  nation  in 
Europe. 

Thirdly,  To  this  rebellion  and  murder  have 
been  owing  the  rise  and  progress  of  atheism 
among  us.  For  men,  observing  what  numberless 
villanies  of  all  kinds  were  committed  during 
twenty  years,  under  pretence  of  zeal  and  the  re- 
formation of  God's  church,  were  easily  tempted 
to  doubt  that  all  religion  was  a  mere  imposture : 

N  '2  and 
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and  the  same  spirit  of  infidelity,  so  far  spread 
among  us  at  this  present,  is  nothing  but  the  fruit 
of  the  seeds  sown  by  those  rebelHous  hypocritical 
saints. 

Fourthly,  The  old  virtue,  and  loyalty,  and  ge- 
nerous spirit  of  the  English  nation  were  wholly 
corrupted,  by  the  power,  the  doctrine,  and  the 
example,  of  those  wicked  people.  Many  of  the 
ancient  nobility  were  killed,  and  their  families 
extinct,  in  defence  of  their  prince  and  country, 
or  murdered  by  the  merciless  courts  of  justice. 
Some  of  the  worst  among  them  favoured  or  com- 
plied with  the  reigning  iniquities;  and  not  a  few 
of  the  new  set,  created  when  the  martyr's  son 
was  restored,  were  such  who  had  drunk  too  deep 
of  the  bad  principles  then  prevailing. 

Fifthly,  The  children  of  the  murdered  prince 
were  forced  to  fly,  for  the  safety  of  their  lives,  to 
foreign  countries ;  where  one  of  them  at  least,  I 
mean  king  James  II.,  was  seduced  to  popery; 
which  ended  in  the  loss  of  his  kingdoms,  the  mi- 
sery and  desolation  of  this  country,  and  a  long 
and  expensive  war  abroad.  Our  deliverance 
was  owing  to  the  valour  and  conduct  of  the 
late  king;  and  therefore  we  ought  to  remem- 
ber him  with  gratitude,  but  not  mingled  with 
blasphemy  or  idolatry.  It  was  happy  that  his 
interests  and  ours  were  the  same :  and  God 
gave  him  greater  success  than  our  sins  deserved. 
But,  as  a  house  thrown  down  by  a  storm  is 
seldom  rebuilt  without  some  change  in  the  foun- 
dation; so  it  hath  happened,  that,  since  the 
Jate  revolution,  men  have  sate  much  looser  in 
ihc  true  fiindamcnl-ds  both    of  religion  and   go- 

vo;nment, 
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vf?rnment,  and  factions  have  been  more  violent, 
treacherous,  and  malicious,  than  ever  ;  men  run- 
ning naturally  from  one  extreme  into  another; 
and,  for  private  ends,  taking  up  those  very  opinions 
professed  by  the  leaders  in  that  rebellion,  which 
carried  the  blessed  martyr  to  the  scatfold. 

Sixthly,  Another  consequence  of  this  horrid  re- 
bellion and  murder  was,  the  destroying  or  de- 
facing of  such  vast  number  of  God's  houses.  "In 
their  self-will  thev  dicfcred  down  a  wall."  If 
a  stranger  should  now  travel  in  England,  and  ob- 
serve the  churches  in  his  way,  he  could  not  other- 
wise conclude,  than  that  some  vast  army  of  Turks 
or  heathens  had  been  sent  on  purpose  to  ruin  and 
blot  out  all  marks  of  Christianity.  They  spared 
neither  the  statues  of  saints,  nor  ancient  prelates, 
nor  kings,  nor  benefactors;  broke  down  the  tombs 
and  monuments  of  men  famous  in  their  genera- 
tioivs ;  seized  the  vessels  of  silver  set  apart  for  the 
holiest  use;  tore  down  the  most  innocent  orna- 
ments both  within  and  without;  made  the  houses 
of  prayer  dens  of  thieves,  or  stables  for  cattle. 
These  were  the  mildest  eflects  of  puritan  zeal 
and  devotion  for  Christ;  and  this  was  what  them- 
selves aftected  to  call  a  thorough  reformation. 
In  this  kingdom,  those  ravages  were  not  so  easily 
seen ;  for,  the  people  here  being  too  poor  to  raise 
such  noble  temples,  the  mean  ones  we  had  were 
not  defaced,  but  totally  destroyed. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  certain,  that  although 
God  might  have  found  out  many  other  ways  to 
have  punished  a  sinful  people,  without  permitting 
this  rebellion  and  murder;  yet,  as  the  course  of 
the  world  hath  run  ever  since,  we  need  seek  for 

no 
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no  Other  causes  of  all  the  public  evils  we  have 
hitherto  suffered,  or  may  suffer  for  the  future, 
by  the  misconduct  of  princes,  or  wickedness  of 
the  people. 

I  go  on  now,  upon  the  third  liead,  to  show  you 
to  what  good  uses  this  solemn  day  of  humiliation 
may  be  applied. 

First,  It  may  be  an  instruction  to  princes  them- 
selves, to  be  careful  in  the  choice  of  those  who 
are  their  advisers  in  matters  of  lav/.  All  the 
judges  of  England,  except  one  or  two,  advised 
the  king,  that  he  might  legally  raise  money  upon 
the  subjects  for  building  of  ships,  without  consent 
of  parliament;  which,  as  it  was  the  greatest  over- 
sight of  his  reign,  so  it  proved  the  principal  foun- 
dation of  all  his  misfortunes.  Princes  mav  like- 
wise  learn  from  hence,  not  to  sacrifice  a  faithful 
servant  to  the  rage  of  a  faction  ;  nor  to  trust  any 
body  of  men  with  a  greater  share  of  power  than 
the  laws  of  the  land  have  appointed  them,  much 
less  to  deposit  it  in  their  hands  until  they  shall 
please  to  restore  it. 

Secondh^,  By  bringing  to  mind  the  tragedy  of 
this  day,  and  the  consequences  that  have  arisen 
from  it,  we  shall  be  convinced  how  necessary  it 
is  for  those  in  power  to  curb  in  season  all  such 
unruly  spirits  as  desire  to  introduce  new  doc- 
trint?s  and  discipline  in  the  church,  or  new  forms 
of  government  in  the  state.  Those  wicked 
puritans  began,  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  to 
quarrel  onl}'  with  surplices  and  otiier  habits,  with 
the  ring  in  matrimony,  the  cross  in  baptism,  and 
the  like  ;  thence  they  went  on  to  farther  matters 

of 
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of  higher  importance ;  and  at  last  they  must 
needs  have  the  whole  government  of  the  church 
dissolved.  This  great  work  they  compassed,  first, 
by  depriving  the  bishops  of  their  seats  in  parlia- 
ment: then  they  abolished  the  whole  order;  and 
at  last,  W'hich  was  their  origiucil  design,  they 
seized  on  all  the  church  lands,  and  divided  the 
spoil  among  themselves,  and,  like  Jeroboam,  made 
priests  of  the  very  dregs  of  the  people.  This  was 
their  way  of  reforming  the  church.  As  to  the 
civil  government,  you  have  already  heard  how 
they  modelled  it,  upon  the  murder  of  their  king, 
and  discarding  the  nobility.  Yet,  clearly  to 
show  what  a  Babel  they  had  built,  after  twelve 
years'  trial,  and  twenty  several  sorts  of  govern^ 
ment,  the  nation,  grown  weary  of  their  tyranny, 
was  forced  to  call  in  the  son  of  him  whom  those 
reformers  had  sacrificed.  And  thus  were  Simeoi\ 
and  T^evi  divided  in  Jacob,  and  scattered  in 
Israel. 

Thirdly,  Although  the  successors  of  these  puri- 
tans, I  mean  our  present  dissenters,  do  not  think 
fit  to  observe  this  day  of  humiliation;  yet  it 
would  be  very  proper  in  them,  upon  some  occa- 
sions, to  renounce,  in  a  public  manner,  those 
principles  upon  which  their  predecessors  acted; 
and  it  will  be  more  prudent  in  them  to  do  so,  be- 
cause those  very  puritans,  of  whom  ours  are 
followers,  found,  by  experience,  that  after  they 
had  overturned  the  church  and  state,  murdered 
Iheir  king,  and  were  projecting  what  they  called 
a  kingdom  of  the  saints,  they  were  cheated  of  the 
power  and  possessions  they  only  i)anted  after,  b\ 
an  upstart  sect  of  religion  tjiat  grew  out  of  their 

own 
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pwn  bowels,  who  subjected  them  to  one  tyrant, 
while  they  were  endeavouring  to  set  up  a  thou- 
sand. 

Fourthly,  Those  who  profess  to  be  followers  of 
our  church  established,  and  yet  presume  in  dis-r 
course  to  justify  or  excuse  that  rebellion  and 
murder  of  the  king,  ought  to  consider  how  utterly 
contrary  all  such  opinions  are  to  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  as  well  as  to  the  articles 
of  our  church,  and  to  the  preaching  and  practice 
of  its  true  professors  for  above  a  hundred  years. 
Of  late  times  indeed,  and  I  speak  it  with  grief  of 
heart,  we  have  heard  even  sermons  of  a  strange 
nature;  although  reason  would  make  one  think 
it  a  very  unaccountable  way  of  procuring  favour 
under  a  monarchy,  by  palliating  and  lessening 
the  guilt  of  those  who  murdered  the  best  of  kings 
in  cold  blood,  and,  for  a  time,  destroyed  the  very 
monarchy  itself  Pray  God,  we  may  never  more 
hear  such  doctrine  from  the  pulpit,  nor  have  it 
scattered  about  in  print,  to  poison  the  people! 

Fifthly,  Some  general  knowledge  of  this  horrid 
rebellion  and  murder,  with  the  consequences  they 
had  upon  the  nations,  may  be  a  warning  to  our 
people,  not  to  believe  a  lie,  and  to  mistrust  those 
deluding  spirits,  who,  under  pretence  of  a  purer 
and  more  reformed  religion,  would  lead  them  from 
their  duty  to  God  and  the  laws.  Politicians  raav- 
say  what  they  please;  but  it  is  no  hard  thing  at 
all  for  the  meanest  person,  w  ho  hath  common  un- 
derstanding, to  know  whether  he  be  well  or  ill 
governed.  If  he  be  freely  allowed  to  follow  his 
trade  and  calling;  if  he  be  secure  in  his  property, 
and  hath  the  benefit  of  the  law  to  defend  himself 

against 
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against  injustice  and  oppression j  if  his  religion 
be  difterent  from  that  of  his  country,  and  the  go- 
vernment think  fit  to  tolerate  it  (which  he  may  be 
very  secure  of,  let  it  be  what  it  will);  he  ought  to 
be  fully  satisfied,  and  give  no  offence  by  writing 
or  discourse,  to  the  worship  established,  as  the 
dissenting  preachers  are  too  apt  to  do.  But,  if 
he  hath  any  new  visions  of  his  own,  it  is  his  duty 
to  be  quiet,  and  possess  them  in  silence,  without 
disturbing  the  community  by  a  furious  zeal  for 
making  proselytes.  This  was  the  folly  and  mad- 
ness of  those  ancient  puritan  fanatics:  they  must 
needs  overturn  heaven  and  earth,  violate  all  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  make  their  country  a  field 
of  blood,  to  propagate  v/hatever  wild  or  wicked 
opinions  came  into  their  heads,  declaring  all  their 
absurdities  and  blasphemies  to  proceed  from  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

To  conclude  this  head.  In  answer  to  that  ob- 
jection of  keeping  up  animosity  and  hatred  be- 
tween protestants,  by  the  observation  of  this  day; 
if  there  be  any  sect  or  sort  of  people  among  us, 
who  profess  the  same  principles  in  religion  and 
government  which  those  puritan  rebels  put  in 
practice,  I  think  it  is  the  interest  of  all  those  who 
love  the  church  and  king,  to  keep  up  as  strong  a 
party  against  them  as  possible,  until  they  shall, 
in  a  body,  renounce  all  those  wicked  opinions 
upon  which  their  predecessors  acted,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  Christianity,  and  the  perpetual  infamy 
of  the  English  nation. 

When  we  accuse  the  papists  of  the  horrid  doc- 
trine, "  that  no  faith  ought  to  be  kept  with  here- 
tics," they  deny  it  to  a  man;  and  yet  we  justly 

think 
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tliink  it  dangerous  to  trust  them,  because  we  knovv^ 
their  actions  have  been  sometimes  suitable  to 
that  opinion.  But  the  followers  of  those  who  be- 
headed the  martyr,  have  not  yet  renounced  their 
principles;  and  till  they  do,  they  may  be  justly 
suspected;  neitlier  will  the  bare  name  of  protes- 
tants  set  them  right;  for  surely  Christ  requires 
more  from  us,  than  a  profession  of  hating  popery, 
which  a  Turk  or  an  atheist  may  do  as  well  as  a 
protestant. 

If  an  enslaved  people  should  recover  their  li- 
berty from  a  tyrannical  power  of  any  sort,  who 
could  blame  thenj  for  commemorating  their  de- 
liverance by  a  day  of  joy  and  thanksgiving?  And 
doth  not  the  destruction  of  a  church,  a  king,  and 
three  kingdoms,  by  the  artifices,  hvpocrisy,  and 
crueltv,  of  a  wicked  race  of  soldiers  and  preachers, 
and  other  sons  of  Belial,  equally  require  a  solemn 
time  of  humiliation;  especially  since  the  conse- 
quences of  that  bloody  scene  still  continue,  as  I 
have  already  shown,  in  their  effects  upon  us? 

Thus  I  have  done  with  the  three  heads  I  pro- 
posed to  discourse  on.  But  before  I  conclude,  I 
must  give  a  caution  to  those  who  hear  me,  that 
they  ma}^  not  think  I  am  pleading  for  absolute 
unlimited  power  in  any  one  man.  It  is  true,  all 
power  is  from  God ;  and  as  the  apostle  sa3^s,  "  the 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God :"  but  this  is 
in  the  same  sense  that  all  we  have  is  from  God, 
our  food  and  raiment,  and  whatever  possession  we 
hold  by  lawful  means.  Nothing  can  be  meant  in 
those  or  any  other  words  of  Scripture,  to  justify 
tyrannical  power,  or  the  savage  cruelties  of  those 
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heathen  emperors  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles.  And  so  St.  Paul  concludes,  "  The  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God:"  for  wJiat?  why, 
"  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  the  praise, 
the  reward  of  them  that  do  well."  .  There  is  no 
more  inward  value  in  the  greatest  emperor,  than 
in  the  meanest  of  his  subjects ;  his  body  is  com- 
posed of  the  same  substance,  the  same  parts,  and 
with  the  same  or  greater  infirmities:  his  educa- 
tion is  generally  worse,  by  flattery,  and  idleness, 
and  luxury,  and  those  evil  dispositions  that  early 
power  is  apt  to  give.  It  is  therefore  against  com- 
mon sense,  that  his  private  personal  interest,  or 
pleasure,  should  be  put  in  the  balance  with  tlie 
safety  of  millions;  every  one  of  which  is  equal  by 
nature,  equal  in  the  sight  of  God,  equally  capable 
of  salvation:  and  it  is  for  their  sakes,  not  his  own, 
that  he  is  entrusted  with  the  government  over 
them.  He  hath  as  high  trust  as  can  safely  be 
reposed  in  one  man;  and  if  he  discharge  it  as  he 
ought,  he  deserves  all  the  honour  and  duty  that  a 
mortal  maybe  allowed  to  receive.  His  personal 
failings  w'e  have  nothing  to  do  with;  and  errors 
in  government  are  to  be  imputed  to  his  ministers 
in  the  state.  To  what  height  those  errors  may  be 
suffered  to  proceed,  is  not  the  business  of  this  day, 
or  this  place,  or  of  my  function  to  determine.^ 
When  oppressions  grow  too  great  and  universal 
to  be  born,  nature  or  necessity  may  find  a  reme- 
dy. But  if  a  private  person  reasonably  expects 
pardon,  upon  his  amendment,  for  all  faults  that 
are  not  capital;  it  would  be  a  hard  condition  in- 
deed, not  to  give  the  same  allowance  to  a  prince; 
who   must  s»,'e  with  other  men's  eves,  and  hear 

with 
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with  other   men's  ears,  which  are  often  wilfulfy 
blind  and   deaf.     Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
martyr;  and  is  so,  in  some  degree,  of  all  other 
princes.     Yet  this  we  ma}'-  justly  say  in   defence 
of  the  common    people  in   all  civilized  nations, 
tliat  it  must  be  a  very  bad  government  indeed, 
where   the  body  of  the   subjects  will  not  rather 
choose  to  live  in  peace  and  obedience,  than   take 
up  arms  on  pretence  of  faults  in  the  administra- 
tion, unless  where  the  vulgar  are  deluded  by  false 
preachers  to  grow  fond  of  new  visions  and  fancies 
in  religion;  which,  managed  by  dexterous  men, 
for    sinister   ends  of  malice,  envy,  or  ambition, 
have  often  made  whole  nations  run  mad.      This 
was  exactly  the  case  in  the  whole  progress  of  that 
great  rebellion,  and  the  nmrder  of  king  Charles  I. 
But  the  late  revolution  under  the  prince  of  Orange 
was    occasioned    by  a    proceeding  directly  con- 
trary, the  oppression  and    injustice  there  begin- 
ning from  the  throne:   for   that  unhappy  prince, 
king  James  II.,  did  not  only  invade  our  laws  and 
liberties,  but  would  have  forced  a  false   religion 
upon  his  subjects,  for  which  he  was  deservedly  re- 
jected, since  there  could  be  no  other  remedy  found, 
or  at  least  agreed  on.      But,  under  the  blessed 
martyr,  the  deluded  people  would   have   forced 
many  false   religions,   not   only  on   their  fellow- 
subjects,  but  even  upon  their  sovereign  himself, 
and  at  the  same  time  invaded  all  his  undoubted 
rights;  and  because  he  would  not  comply,  raised 
a  horrid  rebellion,  wherein,  by  the  permission  of 
God,  they  prevailed,  and  put  their  sovereign  to 
death,  like  a  common  criminal,  in  the  face  of  the 
world. 

'riierefore, 
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Therefore,  those  who  seem  to  think  they  can- 
not otherwise  justify  the  late  revolution,  and  the 
change  of  the  succession,  than  by  lessening  the 
guilt  of  the  puritans,  do  certainly  put  the  greatest 
affront  imaginable  upon  the  present  powers,  by 
supposing  any  relation  or  resemblance  between 
that  rebellion  and  the  late  revolution;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  the  present  establishment  is  to  be 
defended  by  the  same  arguments  which  those 
usurpers  riiade  us  of,  who,  to  obtain  their  tyran- 
ny, trampled  under  foot  all  the  laws  both  of  God 
and  man. 

One  great  design  of  my  discourse  was,  to  give 
you  warning  against  running  into  either  extreme 
of  two  bad  opinions  with  relation  to  obedience. 
As  kings  are  called  gods  upon  earth,  so  some 
would  allow  them  an  equal  power  with  God  over 
all  laws  and  ordinances;  and  that  the  liberty, 
and  property,  and  life,  and  religion  of  the  sub- 
ject, depended  wholly  upon  the  breath  of  the 
prhice ;  which  however,  I  hope,  was  never  meant 
by  those  who  pleaded  for  passive  obedience.  And 
this  opinion  hath  not  been  confined  to  that  party 
which  was  first  charged  with  it ;  but  had  some- 
times gone  over  to  the  other,  to  serve  many  an 
evil  turn  of  interest  or  ambition  ;  who  have  been 
as  ready  to  enlarge  prerogative,  where  they  could 
find  their  own  account,  as  the  highes>t  maintainors 
of  it. 

On  the  other  side,  some  look  upon  kings  as  an- 
swerable for  every  mistake  or  omission  in  govern- 
ment, and  bound  to  comply  with  the  most  unrea- 
sonable demands  of  an  unquiet  faction;  which 
was  the  case  of  those  who  persecuted  the  blessed 
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martyr  of  this  day  from  his  throne  to  the  scaf- 
fold. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  it  is  easy,  from 
what  hath  been  said,  to  choose  a  middle :  to  be 
^ood  and  loyal  subjects,  yet,  according  to  your 
power,  faithful  assertors  of  your  religion  and  li- 
berties; to  avoid  all  broachers,  and  preachers  of 
newfangled  doctrines  in  the  church ;  to  be  strict 
observers  of  the  laws,  which  cannot  be  justly 
taken  from  you  without  your  own  consent:  in 
short,  "  to  obey  God  and  the  king,  and  meddle 
not  with  those  who  are  given  to  change." 

Which  that  you  may  all  do,  &c. 


SERMON 
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SERMON  VII. 

ON 

FALSE  WITNESS. 


EXODUS,  XX.  10. 

Thou  shall  not  bear  false  Witness  against  t1^ 
Neighbour. 


AN  those  great  changes  that  are  made  in  a  coun- 
try by  the  prevailing  of  one  party  over  another, 
it  is  very  Convenient  that  the  prince,  and  those 
who  are  in  authority  under  him,  should  use  all 
just  and  proper  methods  for  preventing  any  mis- 
chief to  the  public  from  seditious  men.  And  go- 
vernors do  well,  wheu  they  encourage  any  good 
subject  to  discover  (as  his  duty  obligeth  him) 
whatever  plots  or  conspiracies  may  be  any  way 
dangerous  to  the  state :  neither  are  they  to  be 
blamed  even  when  thev  receive  informations  from 
bad  men,  in  order  to  find  out  the  truth,  when  it 
concerns  the  public  welfare.  Every  one,  indeed, 
is  naturally  inclined  to  have  an  ill  opinion  of  an 
inform-er  ;  although  it  is  not  impossible  but  an 
honest  man  may  be  called  by  that  name.  For 
whoever  knoweth  any  thing,  the  telling  of  which 
would  prevent  some  great  evil  to  his  prince,  his 
country,  or  his  neiglibour,  is  bound  in  conscieaci- 
to  reveal  it.  But  the  mischief  is,  that,  when  par- 
ties are  violently  inflamed,  which  seemeth  unfor- 
tunately to  be  our  case  at  present,  there  is  never 
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wanting  a  set  of  evil  instruments,  who,  either  out 
of  mad  zeal,  private  hatred,  or  filthy  lucre,  are 
always  ready  to  offer  their  service  to  the  prevail- 
ing side,  and  become  accusers  of  their  brethren, 
without  any  regard  to  truth  or  charity.  Holy 
David  numbers  this  among  the  chief  of  his  suffer* 
ingsi  "  False  witnesses  are  risen  up  against  me, 
and  such  as  breathe  out  cruelty*."  Our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles  did  likewise  undergo  the  same 
distress,  as  we  read  both  in  the  Gospels  and  the 
Acts. 

Now  because  the  sin  of  false  witnessing  is  so 
horrible  and  dangerous  in  itself,  and  so  odious  to 
God  and  man;  and  because  the  bitterness  of  too 
many  among  us  is  risen  to  such  a  height,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  know  where  it  will  stop,  or  how  far 
some  weak  and  wicked  minds  may  be  carried  by 
a  mistaken  zeal,  a  malicious  temper,  or  hope  of 
reward,  to  break  this  great  commandment  deliver- 
ed in  the  text:  therefore,  in  order  to  prevent  this 
evil,  and  the  consequences  of  it,  at  least  among 
you  who  are  my  hearers,  I  shall, 

I.  First,  Show  you  several  ways  by  which  a  man 
may  be  called  a  false  witness  against  his  neigh- 
bour. 

II.  Secondly,  1  shall  give  you  some  rules  for  your 
conduct  and  behaviour,  in  order  to  defend 
yourselves  against  the  malice  and  cunning  of 
false  accusers. 

III.  And  lastly,  I  shall  conclude  with  showing 
you  very  briefly,  how  far  it  is  your  duty,  as 

*  Psalm  XXV ii.  12. 
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good  subjects  and  good  neighbours  to  bear 
faithful  witness,  when  you  are  hiwfully  called 
to  it  by  those  in  authority,  or  by  the  sincere  ad- 
vice of  your  own  consciences. 

r.  As  to  the  first,  there  are  several  ways  by 
which  a  man  may  be  justly  called  a  false  witness 
against  his  neighbour.  . 

First,  According  to  the  direct  meaning  of  the 
word,  when  a  man  accuseth  his  neighbour  with- 
out the  least  ground  of  truth.  So  we  read,  "that 
Jezabel  hired  two  sons  of  Belial  to  accuse Naboth 
for  blaspheming  God  and  the  king,  for  which, 
although  he  was  entirely  innocent,  he  was  stoned 
to  death."  And  in  our  age  it  is  not  easy  to  tell 
how  many  men  have  lost  their  lives,  been  ruined 
in  their  fortunes,  and  put  to  ignominious  punish- 
ment, by  the  downright  perjury  of  false  wit- 
nesses !  the  law  itself  in  such  cases  being  not  able 
to  protect  the  innocent.  But  this  is  so  horrible  a 
crime,  that  it  doth  not  need  to  be  aggravated  by 
words. 

A  second  way  by  which  a  man  becometh  a 
false  witness  is,  when  he  mixeth  falsehood  and 
truth  together,  or  concealeth  some  circumstances, 
which,  if  they  were  told,  would  destroy  the  false- 
hoods he  uttereth.  So  the  two  false  witnesses  who 
accused  our  Saviour  before  the  chief  priests,  by  a 
very  little  perverting  of  his  words,  would  have 
made  him  guilty  of  a  capital  crime:  for  so  it  was 
among  the  Jews  to  prophesy  any  evil  against  the 
temple  :  This  fellow  said,  "  1  am  able  to  destroy 
the  temple  of  God,  and  to  build  it  in  three  days  ;" 
whereas  the  words,  as  our  Saviour  spoke  them, 
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were  to  another  end,  and  clifterently  expressed: 
for  when  the  Jews  asked  him  to  show  them  a  sign, 
he  said;  "Destroy  tliis  temple,  and  in  three  days 
I  will  raise  it  up."  In  such  cases  as  these,  an  in- 
nocent man  is  half  confounded,  and  looketh  as  if 
he  were  guilty,  since  he  neither  can  deny  his 
words,  nor  perhaps  readily  strip  them  from  the 
malicious  additions  of  a  false  witness. 

Thirdly,  A  man  is  a  false  witness,  when,  in  ac- 
cusing his  neighbour,  he  endeavours  to  aggravate 
by  his  gestures  and  tone  of  his  voice,  or  when  he 
chargeth  a  man  with  words  which  were  only  re- 
peated or  quoted  from  somebody  else.  As  if  any 
one  should  tell  me  that  he  heard  another  speak 
certain  dangerous  and  seditious  speeches,  and  I 
should  immediately  accuse  him  for  speaking  them 
himself;  and  so  drop  the  only  circumstance  tliat 
made  him  innocent.  This  was  the  case  of  St. 
Stephen.  The  false  witnesses  said,  "  This  man 
ceaseth  not  to  speak  blasphemous  words  against 
this  holy  place  and  the  law."  Whereas  St.  Stephen 
said  no  such  words  ;  but  only  repeated  some  pro- 
phecies of  Jeremiah  or  Malachi,  which  threatened 
Jerusalem  with  destruction  if  it  did  not  repent: 
however,  by  the  fury  of  the  people,  this  innocent 
holy  person  was  stoned  to  death  for  words  he 
never  spoke. 

Fourthly,  The  blackest  kind  of  false  witnesses 
are  those,  who  do  the  office  of  the  devil,  by 
tempting  their  brethren  in  order  to  betray  them. 
I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  instances  of  this  kind 
mentioned  in  holy  Scripture.  But  I  am  afraid 
this  vile  practice  hath  been  too  much  followed  in 
the  world.     A\'hen  a  man's  temper  hath  been  so 
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soured  by  misfortunes  and  hard  usage,  that  per- 
haps he  hath  reason  enough  to  complain;  then 
one  of  these  seducers,  under  the  pretence  of 
friendship^  will  seem  to  lament  his  case,  urge  the 
hardships  he  hath  suffered,  and  endeavour  to  raise 
his  passions.  Until  he  hath  said  something  that  ^ 
malicious  informer  can  pervert  or  aggravate 
against  him  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Fifthly,  Whoever  beareth  witness  against  his 
neighbour,  out  of  a  principle  of  malice  and  re- 
venge, from  any  old  grudge,  or  hatred  to  his  per- 
son ;  such  a  man  is  a  false  witness  in  the  sight  of 
God,  although  what  he  says  be  true;  because  the 
motive  or  cause  is  evil,  not  to  serve  his  prince  or 
country,  but  to  gratify  his  own  resentments.  And 
therefore,  although  a  man  thus  accused  may  be 
very  justly  punished  by  the  law,  yet  this  doth  by 
no  means  acquit  the  accuser ;  who,  instead  of  re- 
garding the  public  service,  intended  only  to  glut 
his  private  rage  and  spite. 

Sixthly,  I  number  among'  false  witnesses,  all 
those  who  make  a  trade  *of  being  informers  in 
hope  of  favour  and  reward ;  and  to  this  end  employ 
their  timcj  either  by  listening  in  public  places,  to 
catch  up  an  accidental  word ;  or  in  corrupting 
men's  servants  to  discover  any  unwary  expression 
of  their  master;  or  thrusting  themselves  into  com- 
pany, and  then  using  the  most  indecent  Scurrilous 
language;  fastening  a  thousand  falsehoods  and 
scandals  upon  a  whole  party,  on  purpose  to  provoke 
such  an  answer  as  they  may  turn  to  an  accusation. 
And  truly  this  ungodly  race  is  said  to  be  grown 
so  numerous,  that  men  of  different  parties  can 
hardly  converse  together  with  any  security.    Even 
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the  pulpit  hath  not  been  free  from  the  misrepre- 
sentation of  these  informers;  of  whom  the  clergy 
have  not  wanted  occasions  to  complain  with  holy 
David:  "They  daily  mistake  my  words,  all  they 
imagine  is  to  do  me  evil."  Nor  is  it  any  wonder 
at  all,  that  this  trade  of  informing  should  be  now 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  since  our  case  is  mani- 
festly thus:  We  are  divided  into  two  parties,  with 
very  little  charity  or  temper  toward  each  other  : 
the  prevailing  side  may  talk  of  past  things  as  they 
please,  with  security ;  and  generally  do  it  in  the 
most  provoking  words  they  can  invent ;  while 
those  who  are  down,  are  sometimes  tempted  to 
speak  in  favour  of  a  lost  cause,  and  therefore, 
without  great  caution,  must  needs  be  often  caught 
tripping,  and  thereby  furnish  plenty  of  materials 
for  witnesses  and  informers. 

Lastly,  Those  may  be  well  reckoned  among 
false  witnesses  against  their  neighbour,  who  bring 
him  into  trouble  and  punishment  by  such  accusa- 
tions as  are  of  no  consequence  at  all  to  the  public, 
nor  can  be  of  any  otlfer  use  but  to  create  vexa- 
tion. Such  witnesses  are  those  who  cannot  hear 
an  idle  intemperate  expression,  but  they  must 
immediately  run  to  the  magistrate  to  inform  ;  or, 
perhaps  wrangling  in  their  cups  over  night,  when 
they  were  not  able  to  speak  or  apprehend  three 
w^ords  of  common  sense,  will  pretend  to  remem- 
ber every  thing  the  next  morning,  and  think 
themselves  very  properly  (jualitied  to  be  ac- 
cusers of  their  brethren,  (rod  be  thanked,  the 
throne  of  our  king  is  too  firmly  settled  to  be 
shaken  by  the  folly  and  rashness  of  every  sottish 
Companion.     And   I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt, 
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that  when  those  in  power  begin  to  observe  the 
falsehood,  the  prevarication,  the  aggravating  man- 
ner, the  treachery  and  seducing,  the  malice  and 
revenge,  the  love  of  lucre,  and,  lastly,  the  trifling 
accusations  in  too  many  wicked  people  ;  they  will 
be  as  ready  to  discourage  every  sort  of  those 
whom  I  have  numbered  among  false  witnesses,  as 
they  will  be  to  countenance  honest  men,  who,  out 
of  a  true  zeal  to  their  prince  and  country,  do,  in 
the  innocence  of  their  hearts,  freely  discover 
whatever  they  may  apprehend  to  be  dangerous  to 
either.  A  good  Christian  will  think  it  sufficient 
to  reprove  his  brother  for  a  rash  unguarded  word, 
where  there  is  neither  danger  nor  evil  example 
to  be  apprehended  ;  or,  if  he  will  not  amend  by 
reproof,  avoid  his  conversation.. 

Jl,  And  thus  much  may  serve  to  show  the  se- 
veral ways  whereby  a  man  may  be  said  to  be  a 
false  witness  against  his  neighbour.  I  might 
have  added  one  kind  more,  and  it  is  of  those  who 
inform  against  their  neighbour  out  of  fear  of  pu- 
nishment to  themselves ;  which,  although  it  be 
more  excusable,  and  hath  less  of  malice  than  any 
of  the  rest,  cannot  however  be  j«stifiedi  1  go  on 
therefore,  upon  the  second  head,  to  give  you  some 
rules  for  your  conduct  and  behaviour,  in  order  to 
defend  yourselves  against  the  malice  and  cunning 
of  false  accusers. 

It  is  readily  agreed,  that  innocence  is  the  best 
protection  in  felie  world ;  yet  that  it  is  not  always 
sufficient  without  some  degree  of  prudence,  our 
Saviour  himself  intimateth  to  us,  by  instructing 
his  disciples  "to  be  wise  as  serpents,  as  well  as  in- 
nocent 
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nocent  as  doves."  But  if  ever  innocence  be  too 
weak  a  defence,  it  is  chiefly  so  in  jealous  and 
suspicious  times,  when  factions  are  arrived  to  a 
high  pitch  of  animosity,  and  the  minds  of  men, 
instead  of  being  warmed  by  a  true  zeal  for  reli- 
gion, are  inflamed  only  by  party  fury.  Neither 
is  virtue  itself  a  sufficient  security  in  such  times, 
because  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  virtue,  otherwise 
than  a^  it  hath  a  mixture  of  party. 

However,  although  virtue  and  innocence  are 
no  infallible  defence  against  perjury,  malice,  and 
subornation,  yet  they  are  great  supports  for  enar 
bling  us  to  bear  those  evils  with  temper  and  re- 
signation 5  and  it  is  an  unspeakable  comfort  to  a 
goqd  man,  under  the  malignity  of  evil  mercenary 
tongues,  that  a  few  years  will  carry  his  appeal  to. 
a  higher  tribunal,  where  false  witnesses,  insteaci 
of  daring  to  bring  accusations  before  an  all-seeing 
Judge,  will  call  for  mountains  to  cover  them. 
As  for  earthly  judges,  they  seldom  have  it  in 
their  power,  and  God  knows  whether  they  have  it 
in  their  will,  to  mingle  mercy  with  jjisticej  they 
are  so  far  from  knowing  the  hearts  of  the  accuser 
or  the  accused,  that  they  cannot  knovv  their  own; 
and  their  understanding  is  frequently''  biassed,  al- 
though their  intentions  be  just.  They  are  often 
prejudiced  to  causes,  parties,  and  persons,  through 
the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  without  being 
sensible  themselves  that  they  are  so :  and,  there- 
fore, although  God  may  pardon  their  errors  here, 
he  certainly  will  not  ratify  their  sentences  here- 
after. 

However,  since,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
our  Saviour   prescribeth  td>  us  to  be  not  only 
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harmless  as  doves,  but  wise  as  serpents;  give  me 
leave  to  prescribe  to  you  some  rules,  which  the 
most  ignorant  person  may  follow  for  the  conduct 
of  his  life,  with  safety  in  perilous  times,  against 
false  accusers. 

1st,  Let  me  advise  you  to  have  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  that  which  is  commonly  called  politics, 
or  the  government  of  the  world,  in  the  nature  of 
which  it  is  certain  you  are  utterly  ignorant ;  and 
when  your  opinion  is  wrong,  although  it  pro- 
ceeds from  ignorance,  it  shall  be  an  accusation 
against  you.  Besides,  opinions  in  government 
are  right  or  wrong,  just  according  to  the  humour 
and  disposition  of  the  times;  and  unless  you  have 
judgement  to  distinguish,  you  may  be  punished 
at  one  time  for  what  you  would  be  rewarded  i-n 
another. 

2dly,  Be  ready  at  all  times,  in  your  words  and 
actions,  to  show  your  loyalty  to  the  king  that 
reigns  over  you.  This  is  the  plain  manifest  doc- 
trine of  holy  Scripture:  "Submit  3  ourselves  to 
every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake,  whe- 
ther it  be  to  the  king  as  supreme,"  &c.  And  an- 
other apostle  telleth  us,  *'  The  powers  that  be  are 
ordained  of  God."  Kings  are  the  ordinances  of 
man  by  the  permission  of  God,  and  they  are  or- 
dained of  God  by  his  instrument  man.  The 
powers  that  be,  the  present  powers,  which  are  or- 
dained by  God,  and  yet  in  some  sense  are  the 
ordinances  of  man,  are  what  you  must  obey, 
without  presuming  to  examine  into  rights  and 
titles ;  neither  can  it  bo  reasonably  expected,  that 
the  powers  in  being,  or  in  possession,  should  suffer 

their 
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their  title  to  be  publicly  disputed  by  subjects 
without  severe  punishment.  And  to  say  the 
truth,  there  is  no  duty  in  religion  more  easy  to 
the  generality  of  mankind,  than  obedience  to 
government;  I  say,  to  the  generality  of  mankind; 
because,  while  their  law,  and  property,  and  reli- 
gion are  preserved,  it  is  of  no  great  consequence 
to  them  by  whom  they  are  governed,  and  there- 
fore they  are  under  no  temptation  to  desire  a 
change. 

3d\y,  In  order  to  prevent  any  charge  from  the 
malice  of  false  witnesses,  be  sure  to  avoid  intem- 
perance. If  it  be  often  so  hard  for  men  to  govern 
their  tongues  when  they  are  in  their  right  senses, 
bow  can  they  hope  to  do  it  when  they  are  heated 
with  drink?  In  those  cases  most  men  regard 
not  what  they  say,  and  too  many  not  what  they 
swear;  neither  will  a  maa's  memory,  disordered 
wdth  drunkenness,  serve  to  defend  himself,  or  sa- 
tisfy him  whether  he  were  guilty  or  not. 

4thly,  Avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  conver- 
sation of  those  people  who  are  given  to  talk  of 
public  persons  and  aflairs,  especially  of  thos« 
whose  opinions  in  such  matters  are  diflerent  from 
yours.  I  never  once  knew  any  disputes  of  this 
kind  managed  with  tolerable  temper;  but  on 
both  sides  they  only  agree  as  much  as  possible  to 
provoke  the  passions  of  each  other:  indeed  with 
this  disadvantage,  that  he  who  argueth  on  the 
side  of  power  ma}'  speak  securely  the  utmost  his 
malice  can  invent;  while  the  other  lieth  every 
moment  at  the  mercy  of  an  informer;  and  the 
law,  in  these  cases,  will  give  no  allowance  at  all 

for 
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for  passion,  inadvertency,  or  the  highest  provo- 
cation. 

III.  I  come  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  show  you 
how  far  it  is  your  duty,  as  good  subjects  and  good 
neighbours,  to  bear  faithful  witness  when  you  are 
lawfully  called  to  it  by  those  in  authority,  or  by 
the  sincere  advice  of  vour  own  consciences. 

In  what  I  have  hitherto  said,  you  easily  find, 
that  I  do  not  talk  of  bearing  witness  in  general, 
which  is  and  may  be  lawful  upon  a  thousand  ac- 
counts, in  relation  to  property  and  other  matters, 
and  wherein  there  are  many  scandalous  corrup- 
tions almost  peculiar  to  this  country,  which  would 
require  to  be  handled  by  themselves.  But  I  have 
confined  my  discourse  only  to  that  branch  of 
bearing  false  witness  whereby  the  public  is  in- 
jured, in  the  safety  or  honour  of  the  prince,  or 
those  in  authority  under  him. 

In  order  therefore  to  be  a  faithful  witness,  it  is 
first  necessary  that  a  man  doth  not  undertake  it 
from  the  least  prospect  of  any  private  advantage 
to  himself.  The  smallest  mixture  of  that  leaven 
will  sour  the  whole  lump.  Interest  will  infallibly 
bias  his  judgement,  although  he  be  ever  so  firmly 
resolved  to  say  nothing  but  truth.  He  cannot 
serve  God  and  mammon :  but  as  interest  is  the 
chief  end,  he  will  use  the  most  effectual  means  to 
advance  it.  He  will  aggravate  circumstances  to 
make  his  testimony  valuable;  he  will  be  sorry  if 
the  person  he  accuseth  should  be  able  to  clear 
himself;  in  short,  he  is  labouring  a  point  which 
he  thinks  necessary  to  his  own  good  ;  and  it  would 

be 
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be  a  disappointment  to  him,  that  his  neighbour 
should  prove  innocent. 

2dly,  Every  good  subject  is  obliged  to  bear 
witness  against  his  neigbour,  for  any  action  or 
words,  the  telling  of  which  would  be  of  advantage 
to  the  public,  and  the  concealment  dangerous,  or 
of  ill  example.  Of  this  nature  are  all  plots  and 
conspiracies  against  the  peace  of  a  nation  j  all 
(i^isgraceful  words  against  a  prince,  such  as  clearly 
discover  a  disloyal  and  rebellious  heart.  But, 
where  our  prince  and  country  can  possibly  re- 
ceive no  damage  or  disgrace;  where  no  scandal 
or  ill  example  is  given  ;  and  our  neighbour,  it 
may  be,  provoked  by  us,  happeneth  privately  to 
drop  a  rash  or  indiscreet  word,  which  in  strict- 
ness of  law  might  bring  him  under  trouble,  per- 
haps to  his  utter  undoing;  there  we  are  obliged, 
we  ought  to  proceed  no  farther  than  warning  and 
reproof. 

In  describing  to  you  the  several  kinds  of  false 
witnesses,  I  have  made  it  less  necessary  to  dwell 
much  longer  upon  this  head:  because  a  faithful 
witness,  like  every  thing  else,  is  known  by  his 
contrary :  Therefore  it  would  be  only  a  repetition 
of  what  I  have  already  said,  to  tell  you  that  the 
strictest  truth  is  required  in  a  witness;  that  he 
should  be  wholly  free  from  malice  against  the 
person  he  accuses ;  that  he  should  not  aggravate 
the  smallest  circumstance  against  the  criminal, 
nor  conceal  the  smallest  in  his  favour ;  and  to 
crown  all,  though  I  have  hinted  it  before,  that 
the  only  cause  or  motive  of  his  undertaking  an 
office,  so  subject  to  censure,  and  so  difficult  to 
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perform,  should  be  the  safety  and  service  of  his 
prince  and  country. 

Under  these  conditions  and  limitations  (but  not 
otherwise),  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  but  a 
good  man  may  lawfully  and  justly  become  a  wit- 
ness in  behalf  of  the  public,  and  may  perform 
that  office  (in  its  own  nature  not  very  desirable) 
with  honour  and  integrity.  For  the  command  in 
the  text  is  positive,  as  well  as  negative ;  tliat  is  to 
say,  as  we  are  directed  not  to  bear  false  witness 
against  our  neighbour,  so  we  are  to  bear  true. 
Next  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  advice  of 
teachers,  every  man's  conscience,  strictly  exa- 
mined, will  be  his  best  director  in  this  weighty 
point :  aqd  to  that  I  shall  leave  him. 

It  might  perhaps  be  thought  proper  to  have 
added  something  by  way  of  advice  to  those  who 
are  unhappily  engaged  in  this  abominable  trade 
and  sin  of  bearing  false  witness ;  but  I  am  far 
from  believing  or  supposing  any  of  that  destruc^ 
tive  tribe  are  now  my  hearers.  I  look  upon  them 
as  a  sort  of  people  that  seldom  frequent  these 
holy  places,  where  they  can  hardly  pick  up  any 
materials  to  serve  their  turn,  unless  they  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  misrepresent  or  pervert  the 
words  of  the  preacher :  And  whoever  is  that  way 
disposed,  I  doubt,  cannot  be  in  a  very  good  con- 
dition to  edify  and  reform  himself  by  what  he 
heareth.  God  in  his  mercy  preserve  us  from  all 
the  guilt  of  this  grievous  sin  forbidden  in  my 
text,  and  from  the  snares  of  those  who  are  guilty 
of  it. 

I  shall 
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I  shall  conclude  with  one  or  two  precepts 
given  by  Moses,  from  God,  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  in  the  xxiiid  of  Exod.  1,  2. 

**  Thou  shalt  not  raise  a  false  report :  Put  not 
thine  hand  with  the  wicked,  to  be  an  unrighteous 
witness, 

"Thou  shalt  not  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil; 
neither  shalt  thou  speak  in  a  cause  to  decline 
after  many,  to  wrest  judgement." 

Now  to  God  the  Father,  &c. 
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ON 

THE  POOR  MAN'S  CONTENTMENT. 


PHILIPPIANS,  iv.  U. 

t  have  learnedy  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith 
to  be  content. 

X  HE  holy  Scripture  is  full  of  expressions  to  set 
forth  the  miserable  condition  of  man  during  the 
whole  progress  of  his  life;  his  weakness,  pride, 
and  vanity;  his  unmeasurable  desires,  and  perpe- 
tual disappointments ;  the  prevalency  of  his  pas- 
sions, and  the  corruptions  of  his  reason  ;  his  de- 
luding hopes,  and  his  real  as  well  as  imaginary 
fears;  his  natural  and  artificial  wants;  his  cares 
and  anxieties;  the  diseases  of  his  body,  and  the 
diseases  of  his  mind  ;  the  shortness  of  his  life;  his 
dread  of  a  future  state,  with  his  carelessness 
to  prepare  for  it :  and  the  wise  men  of  all  ages 
have  made  the  same  reflections. 

But  all  these  are  general  calamities,  from  which 
none  are  excepted ;  and  being  without  remedy,  it 
is  vain  to  bewail  them.  The  great  question,  long 
debated  in  the  world,  is,  whether  the  rich  or  the 
poor  are  the  least  miserable  of  the  two  ?  It  is 
certain  that  no  rich  man  ever  desired  to  be  poor, 
und  that  most,  if  not  all  poor  men,  desire  to  be 
riqh;  whence  it  may  be  argued,  that,  in  all  ap- 
pearance. 
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pearance,  the  advantage  lieth  on  the  side  of 
Wealth,  because  both  parties  agree  in  preferring 
it  before  poverty^  But  this  reasoning  will  be 
found  to  be  false ;  for  I  lay  it  down  as  a  certain 
truth,  that  God  Almighty  hath  placed  all  men 
upon  an  equal  foot,  with  respect  to  their  happi- 
ness in  this  world,  and  the  capacity  of  attaining 
their  salvation  in  the  next;  or,  at  least,  if  there 
be  any  difference,  it  is  not  to  the  advantage  of 
the  rich  and  the  mighty.  Now,  since  a  great 
part  of  those  who  usually  make  up  our  congrega- 
tions are  not  of  considerable  station,  and  many 
among  them  of  the  lower  sortj  and  since  the 
meaner  people  are  generally  and  justly  charged 
with  the  sin  of  repining  and  murmuring  at  their 
own  condition,  to  which,  however,  their  betters 
are  sufficiently  subject  (although,  perhaps,  for 
shame,  not  always  so  loud  in  their  complaints), 
I  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  reason  upon  this 
point  in  as  plain  a  manner  as  I  can.  I  shall 
therefore  show,  first,  that  the  poor  enjoy  many 
temporal  blessings,  which  are  not  common  to  the 
rich  and  the  great:  and  likewise,  that  the  rich 
and  the  great  are  subject  to  many  temporal  evilsj 
which  are  not  common  to  the  poor. 

But  here  I  would  not  be  misunderstood ;  per- 
haps, there  is  not  a  word  more  abused  than  that 
of  the  poor,  or  wherein  the  world  is  more  gene- 
rally mistaken.  Among  the  number  of  those 
who  beg  in  our  streets,  or  are  half-starved  at 
home,  or  languish  in  prison  for  debt,  there  is 
hardly  one  in  a  hundred  who  doth  not  owe  his 
misfortunes  to  his  own  laziness^  or  drunkenness^ 
or  worse  vices. 

To 
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Tq  these  he  owes  those  very  diseases,  which 
often  disable  him  from  getting  his  bread.  Such 
wretches  are  deservedly  unhappy  :  they  can  only 
bJame  themselves ;  and  when  we  are  commanded 
to  have  pity  on  the  poor,  these  are  not  understood 
to  be  of  the  number. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  sometimes  honest  endea- 
vouring men  are  reduced  to  extreme  want,  even 
to  the  begging  of  alms,  by  losses,  by  accidents,  by 
diseases,  and  old  age,  without  any  fault  of  their 
own  :  but  these  are  very  few  in  comparison  of  the 
other;  nor  would  their  support  be  any  sensible 
burden  to  the  public,  if  the  charity  of  well- 
disposed  persons  were  not  intercepted  by  those 
common  strollers,  who  are  most  importunate,  and 
who  least  deserve  it.  These,  indeed,  are  properly 
and  justly  called  the  poor,  whom  it  should  be  our 
study  to  find  out  and  distinguish,  by  making 
them  partake  of  our  superfluity  and  abundance. 

But  neither  have  these  any  thing  to  do  with 
my  present  subject ;  for,  by  the  poor,  I  only  in- 
tend the  honest  industrious  artificer,  the  meaner 
sort  of  tradesmen,  and  the  labouring  man,  who 
getteth  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brows,  in 
town  or  country,  and  who  make  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind among  us. 

First,  I  shall  therefore  show,  that  the  poor  (in  the 
sense  I  understand  the  word)  do  enjoy  many 
temporal  blessings,  which  are  not  common  to 
the  rich  and  great;  and  likewise,  that  the  rich 
and  great  are  subject  to  many  temporal  evils, 
which  are  not  common  to  the  poor. 

Secondly,  From  the  arguments  ofl'ered  to  prove 
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the  foregoing  head,  I  shall  draw  some  observa- 
tions that  may  be  useful  for  your  practice. 

I.  As  to  the  first;  Health,  we  know,  is  gene- 
rally allowed  to  be  the  best  of  all  earthly  posses- 
sions, because  it  is  that  without  which  we  can 
have  no  satisfaction  in  any  of  the  rest.  For  riches 
are  of  no  use,  if  sickness  taketh  from  us  the  ability 
of  enjoying  them;  and  power  and  greatness  are 
then  only  a  burden.  Now,  if  we  would  look  for 
health,  it  must  be  in  the  humble  habitation  of  the 
labouring  man,  or  industrious  artificer,  who  earn 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  and 
usually  live  to  a  good  old  age,  with  a  great  de- 
gree of  strength  and  vigour. 

The  refreshment  of  the  body  by  sleep  is  ano- 
ther great  happiness  of  the  meaner  sort.  Their 
rest  is  not  disturbed  by  the  fear  of  thieves  and 
robbers,  nor  is  it  interrupted  by  surfeits  of  intem- 
perance. Labour  and  plain  food  supply  the 
want  of  quieting  draughts;  and  the  wise  man 
telleth  us,  that  the  sleep  of  the  labouring  man  is 
sweet.  As  to  children,  which  are  certainly  ac- 
counted of  as  a  blessing,  even  to  the  poor,  where 
industry  is  not  wanting;  they  are  an  assistance? 
to  honest  parents,  instead  of  being  a  burden  ; 
they  are  healthy  and  strong,  and  fit  for  labour; 
neither  is  the  father  in  fear,  lest  his  heir  should 
be  ruined  by  an  unequal  match ;  nor  is  he  soli- 
citous about  his  rising  in  the  world,  farther  than 
to  be  able  to  get  his  bread. 

The  poorer  sort  are  not  the  objects  of  general 
hatred  or  envy;  they  have  no  twinges  of  ambi- 
tion, nor  trouble  themselves  with  party  quarrels, 

or 
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or  state  divisions.  The  idle  rabble,  who  follow 
their  ambitious  leaders  in  such  cases,  do  not  fall 
within  my  description  of  the  poorer  sort  j  for  it  is 
plain,  I  mean  only  the  honest  industrious  poor 
in  town  or  conntrv,  who  are  ♦'ifest  in  times  of 
public  disturbance,  in  perilous  seasons,  and  public 
revolutions,  if  they  will  be  quiet,  and  do  their 
business;  for  artificers  and  husbandmen  are  ne 
cessarvin  all  jxovernments:  but,  in  such  seasons* 
the  rich  are  the  public  mark,  because  they  are 
oftentimes  of  no  use  but  to  be  plundered;  like 
some  sort  of  birds,  who  are  good  for  nothing  but 
their  feathers;  and  so  full  a  prey  to  the  strongest 
side. 

Let  us  proceed,  o\\  the  other  side,  to  examine 
the  disadvantages  that  the  rich  and  the  great  lie 
under,  with  respect  to  the  happiness  of  the  pre- 
sent life. 

First  then;  While  health,  as  we  have  said,  is 
the  general  portion  of  the  lower  sort,  the  gout,  the 
dropsy,  the  stone,  the  cholic,  and  all  other  diseases, 
are  continually  haunting  the  palaces  of  the  rich 
and  the  great,  as  the  natural  attendants  upon  la- 
ziness and  luxury.  Neither  does  the  rich  man 
eat  his  sumptuous  fare  with  half  the  appetite  and 
relish,  that  even  the  beggars  do  the  crumbs  which 
fall  from  his  table:  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
full  of  loathing  and  disgust,  or  at  best  of  indiife- 
rence,  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Thus  their  intem- 
perance shortens  their  lives,  without  pleasing 
their  appetites. 

Business,  fear,  guilt,  design,  anguish,  and  vexa- 
tion, are  continually  buzzing  about  the  curtains 
of  the  rich  and  the  powerful,  and  will  hardly  suffer 
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them  to  close  their  eyes,  unless  when  they  are 
dozed  with  the  fumes  of  strong  liquors. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  rich 
want  but  few  things;  their  wants  are  more  nu- 
merous, more  cra*ing,  and  urgent,  than  those  of 
poorer  men :  for  these  endeavour  only  at  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  which  make  them  happy,  and 
they  think  no  farther:  but  the  desire  of  power 
and  wealth  is  endless,  and  therefore  impossible  to 
^be  satisfied  with  any  acquisitions. 

If  riches  were  so  great  a  blessing  as  they  are 
commonly  thought,  they  would  at  least  have  this 
advantage,  to  give  their  owners  cheerful  hearts 
and  countenances  5  they  would  often  stir  them  up 
to  express  their  thankfulness  to  God,  and  discover 
their  satisfaction  to  the  world.  But,  in  fact,  the 
contrary  to  all  this  is  true.  For,  where  are  there 
more  cloudy  brows,  more  melancholy  hearts,  or 
more  ingratitude  to  their  great  Benefactor,  than 
among  those  who  abound  in  wealth  ?  And  in- 
deed, it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  because 
those  men,  who  covet  things  that  are  hard  to  be 
got,  must  be  hard  to  please;  whereas  a  small 
thing  maketh  a  poor  man  happy;  and  great 
losses  cannot  befal  him. 

It  is  likewise  worth  considering,  how  few 
among  the  rich  have  procured  their  wealth  by 
just  measures.  How  many  owe  their  fortunes  to 
the  sins  of  their  parents,  how  many  more  to  their 
own  ?  If  men's  titles  were  to  be  tried  before  a 
true  court  of  conscience,  where  false  swearing, 
and  a  thousand  vile  artifices  (that  are  well 
known,  and  can  hardly  b6  avoided  in  human 
courts   of  justice)   would    Jlvail    nothing;    how 

many 
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many  would  be  ejected  with  infamy  and  dis- 
grace !  How  many  grow  considerable  by  breach 
of  trust,  by  bribery  and  corruption  ?  how  many 
have  sold  their  religion,  with  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  themselves  and  others,  for  power  and 
employments? 

And  it  is  a  mistake  to  think,  that  the  most  har- 
dened sinner,  who  ovveth  his  possessions  or  titles 
to  any  such  wicked  arts  of  thieving,  can  have  true 
peace  of  mind^  under  the  reproaches  of  a  guilty 
conscience,  and  amid  the  cries  of  ruined  widows 
and  orphans. 

I  know  not  one  real  advantage  that  the  rich 
have  over  the  poor,  except  the  power  of  doing 
good  to  others;  but  this  is  an  advantage  which 
God  hath  not  given  wicked  men  the 'grace  to 
make  use  of.  The  wealth  acquired  by  evil  means, 
was  never  employed  to  good  ends :  for  that  would 
be  to  divide  the  kingdom  of  Satan  against  itself. 
Whatever  hath  been  gained  by  fraud,  avarice, 
x)ppressLon,  and  the  like,  must  be  preserved  and 
increased  by  the  same  methods. 

I  shall  add  b^t  one  thing  more  upon  this  head, 
which  I  hope  will  convince  you,  that  God  (whose 
thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts)  never  intended 
riches  or  power  to  be  necessary  for  the  happiness 
of  mankind  in  this  lifcj  because  it  is  certain,  that 
there  is  not  one  single  good  quality  of  the  mind 
absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  them,  where  men 
are  resolved  to  be  rich  at  any  rate;  neither  honour, 
justice,  temperance,  wisdom,  religion,  truth,  nor 
learning;  for  a  slight  acquaintance  of  the  world 
will  inform  us,  that  there  have  been  many  in- 
stances of  men,  in  all  ages,  who  have  arrived  at 
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great  possessions  and  great  dignities,  by  cunning', 
fraud,  or  flattery,  without  Any  of  these,  or  any 
other  virtues  that  can  be  nanied.  Now,  if  riches 
and  greatness  were  such  blessings,  that  good  men 
without  them  could  not  have  their  share  of  hap- 
piness in  this  life ;  how  cometh  it  to  pass,  that 
God  should  suffer  them  to  be  often  dealt  to  the 
worst,  and  most  profligate  of  mankind ;  that 
they  should  be  generally  procured  by  the  most 
abominable  means,  and  applied  to  the  basest  and 
most  wicked  uses?  This  ought  not  to  be  con- 
ceived of  a  just,  a  merciful,  a  wise,  and  almighty 
Beingi  We  must  therefore  conclude,  that  wealth 
and  power  are  in  their  own  nature,  at  best,  but 
things  indifferent,  and  that  a  good  man  may  be 
equally  happy  without  them;  provided  that  he 
hath  a  sufficiency  of  the  common  blessings  of 
human  life  to  answer  all  the  reasonable  and  vir- 
tuous demands  of  nature,  which  his  industry  will 
provide,  and  sobriety  will  prevent  his  wanting. 
Agur's  prayer,  with  the  reasons  of  his  wish,  are 
full  to  this  purpose:  "  Give  me  neither  poverty 
nor  riches.  Feed  me  with  food  convenient  for 
me;  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say,  Who 
is  the  Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor  and  steal,  and  take 
the  name  of  my  God  in  vain," 

From  what  hath  been  said,  I  shall,  in  the  se- 
cond place,  offer  some  considerations,  that  may 
be  useful  for  your  practice. 

And  here,  1  shall  apply  myself  chiefly  to  those 
of  the  lower  sort,  for  whose  comfort  and  satisfac- 
tion this  discourse  is  principally  intended.  For, 
having  observed  the  great  sin  of  those  who  do  not 
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abound  in  wealth,  to  be  that  of  murmuring  and 
repining,  that  God  hath  dealt  his  blessings  un- 
equally to  the  sons  of  men,  I  thought  it  would  be 
of  great  use  to  remove  out  of  your  minds  so  false 
and  wicked  an  opinion,  by  showing  that  your 
condition  is  really  happier  than  ^xost  of  you 
imagine.  *    •  ^  '•  ' 

First,  therefore,  it  hath  been  always  agreed  in 
the  world,  that  the  present  happiness  of  mankind 
consisted  iq  the  ease  of  our  body,  and  the  quiet 
of  our  mind ;  but,  from  what  hath  been  already 
said,  it  plainly  appears,  that  neither  wealth  nor 
power  do  in  any  sort  contribute  to  either  of  these 
two  blessings.  If,  on  the  contrary,  by  multiplyr 
ing  our  desires,  they  increase  our  disconstents ;  if 
they  destroy  our  health,  gall  us  with  painful  disr 
eases,  a-nd  shorten  our  life;  if  they  expose  us  to 
hatred,  to  euvy^^  to.  censure,  to  a  thousand  tempta- 
tions, it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  a  wise  man  should 
make  them  his  choice,  for  their  own  sake,  al- 
though it  were  in  his  power.  Would  any  of  you, 
who  are  in  health  and  strength  of  body,  with  mo- 
derate food  and  raiment,  earned  by  your  own 
labour,  rather  choose  to  be  in  the  rich  man's  bed, 
\in4er  the  torture  of  the  gout,  unable  to  take 
your  n9.tural  rest,  or  uatural  noiirisbroent,  \yith 
the  additional  load  of  a  guilty  qonseience,  re- 
proaching you  for  injusti(?e,  oppressions,  covet- 
ousness,  and  fraud  ?  No ;  but  you  would  take 
the  riches  and  power,  a,nd  leave  behind  the  inr 
conveniencies  that  attend  them;  and  sp  would 
every  man  living.  But  that  is  iiiore  than  our 
share,  and  God  never  intended  this  world  for 
^uch  a  place  of  rest  as  we  would  make  it ;  fpi;  the 
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Scripture  assureth  us  that  it  was  qnly  designed 
as  a  place  of  trial.  Nothing  is  »|nore  frequent 
than  a  man  to  wish  hiniself  in  another's  condi- 
tion; yet  he  seldom  doth  it  without  some  reserve: 
he  would  not  be  so  old  ;  he  would  not  be  so  sickly  i 
lie  would  not  be  so  cruel ;  he  would  not  be  so  inso- 
lent; he  would  pot  be  so  vicious;  he  would  not 
be  so  oppressive,  so  griping,  and  so  on.  Whence 
it  is  plain,  that,  in  their  own  judgement,  men  are 
not  so  unequally  deaU  with  as  they  would  at  first 
sight  imagine ;  for  if  I  would  not  change  my  con- 
dition witl^  another  man,  without  any  exception 
or  reservs^tion  at  all,  1  am  in  reality  more  happy 
than  he. 

Secondly,  You  of  the  ixieaner  sort  are  svibject 
to  fewer  temptations  than  the  rich;  and  therefore 
your  vices  are  move  unpai^donable.  Labour  sub- 
dueth  your  appetites  to  be  satisfied  with  common 
things ;  the  business  of  your  several  callings  filleth 
up  your  whole  time ;  so  that  idleness,  which  is  the 
b^,ne  and  destruction  of  virtue,  doth  not  lead  you 
into  ttie  neighbourhood  of  sin  :  your  passions  aij^e 
copier,  by  not  being  inflamed  with  excess,  and 
therefore  the  gate  and  the  way  that  lead  to  life, 
are  not  so  strait  or  so  narrow  to  you,  as  to  those 
who  live  among  all  the  allurements  to  wicked- 
ness. Xo  serve  God  with  the  best  of  your  care 
and  understanding,  and  to  be  just  and  true  in 
your  dealings,  is  the  short  sum  of  your  duty,  and, 
will  be  the  more  strictly  required  of  you,  because 
nothing  lieth  in  the  way  to  divert  you  from  it. 

Thirdly,  It  is  plain  from  what  I  have  said,  that 
you  of  the  lower  rank  have  no  just  reason  to  com- 
plain of  your  condition :  because,  as  you  plainly 
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see,  it  affordeth  you  so  many  advantages,  and 
freeth  you  from  so  many  vexations,  so  many  dis- 
tempers both  of  body  and  mind,  which  pursue 
and  torment  the  rich  and  powerful. 

Fourthly,  You  are  to  remember  and  apply, 
that  the  poorest  person  is  not  excused  from  doing 
good  to  others,  and  even  relieving  the  wants  of 
his  distressed  neighbour,  according  to  his  abili- 
ties j  and  if  you  perform  your  duty  in  this  point, 
you  far  outdo  the  greatest  liberalities  of  the  rich, 
and  will  accordingly  be  accepted  of  by  God,  and 
get  your  reward:  for  it  is  our  Saviour's  own  doc- 
trine, when  the  widow  gave  her  two  mites.  The 
rich  give  ojit  of  their  i^bundance ;  that  is  to  say, 
what  they  give,  they  do  not  feel  it  in  their  way  of 
living ;  but  the  poor  man,  who  giveth  out  of  his 
little  stock,  must  sp^re  it  from  the  necessary  food 
and  raiment  of  himself  jind  his  family.  And  there- 
fore our  Saviour  adds,  *?That  the  widow  gave 
more  than  all  who  went  before  her  j  for  she  ga,ve 
all  she  hfid,  even  all  jjer  liviqgi"  and  so  went 
home  utterly  unprovided  to  supply  her  necessities. 

Lastly,  As  it  ^ppeareth  from  what  hath  been 
said,  that  you  of  the  lower  rank  have  in  reality 
a  greater  share  of  happiness^  youi;'  work  of  salva- 
tion is  easier,  by  your  being  lij^ble  to  fewer 
temptations;  and  ^s  your  reward  in  heaven  is 
much  more  certain  than  it  ^  to  the  rich,  if  you 
seriously  perform  your  duty,  for  yours  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven:  so, your  neglect  of  it  will  be 
less  excusable,  \yiH  meet  with  fewer  allowances 
from  God,  and  will  be  punished  with  double 
stripes;  for,  the  most  unknowing  among  you  can- 
not plead  igr\orance  in  what  you  have  been  so 
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early  taught,  I  hope  so  often  instructed  in,  and 
which  is  so  easy  to  be  understood,  I  mean  the  art 
of  leadi^ig  a  life  agreeable  to  the  plain  and  positive 
laws  of  God,  Perhaps  you  may  think  you  lie 
under  one  disadvantage,  which  the  great  and  rich 
have  not;  that  idleness  will  certainly  reduce  you 
to  beggary:  whereas  those  who  abound  in  wealth, 
lie  under.no  necessity  either  of  labour  or  tem- 
perance, to  keep  enough  to  live  on.  But  this  is 
indeed  one  part  of  your  happiness,  that  the  low- 
ness  of  your  condition  in  a  manner  forceth  you 
to  what  is  pleasing  to  God,  and  necessary  for  your 
daily  support.  Thus  your  duty  and  interest  are 
always  the  same. 

To  conclude;  Since  our  blessed  Lord,  instead 
of  a  rich  and  honourable  station  in  this  world, 
was  pleased  to  choose  his  lot  among  men  of  the 
lower  condition;  let  not  those  on  whom  the 
bounty  of  Providence  hath  bestowed  wealth  and 
honours,  despise  the  men  who  are  placed  in  an 
humble  and  inferior  station ;  but  rather  with  their 
utmost  power,  by  their  countenance,  by  their 
protection,  by  just  payment  of  their  honest  la- 
bour, encourage  their  daily  endeavours  for  the 
virtuous  support  of  themselves  and  their  families. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  the  poor  labour  to  provide 
things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men ;  and  so, 
with  diligence  in  their  several  employments,  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godlily,  in  this  present 
world,  that  they  may  obtain  that  glorious  reward 
promised  in  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  I  mean  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  t/ 

Nov\r  to  God  the  Father,  &c. 

SERMON 
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SERMON  IX. 

ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE 

WRETCHED  CONDITION  OF  IRELAND*. 


PSALM  CXLIV.    13j  14. 

That  there  be  no  complaining  in  our  streets.    Happy 
is  the  people  that  is  i?i  such  a  case. 

AT  is  a  very  melancholy  reflection,  that  such  a 
country  as  ours,  which  is  capable  of  producing 
all  things  necessary,  and  most  things  convenient 
for  life,  sufficient  for  the  support  of  four  times 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  should  yet  lie  under 
the  heaviest  load  of  misery  and  want;  our  streets 
crowed  with  beggars,  so  many  of  our  lower  sort 
of  tradesmen,  labourers,  and  artificers,  not  able 
to  find  clothes  and  food  for  their  families. 

I  think  it  may  therefore  be  of  some  use  to  lay 
before  you  the  chief  causes  of  this  wretched  con- 
dition we  are  in,  and  then  it  will  be  easier  to  as- 
sign what  remedies  are  in  our  power,  toward  re- 
moving at  least  some  part  of  these  evils. 

For,  it  is  ever  to  be  lamented,  that  we  lie  under 
many  disadvantages,  not  by  our  own  faults,  whidi 
are  peculiar  to  ourselves,  and  of  which  no  other 

*  This  is  not  very  properly  styled  a  sermon ;  but,  consid«red 
as  a  political  dissertation,  it  ^las  great  merit,  and  it  is  highly 
worthy  of  the  subject,  and  the  author.     H. 

nation 
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nation  under  heaven  hath  any  reason  to  com- 
plain. 

I  shall,  therefore,  first  mention  some  causes  of 
our  mi^ries,  which  I  doubt  are  not  to  be  reme- 
died, until  God  shall  put  it  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  are  the  stronger,  to  allow  us  the  common 
rights  and  privileges  of  brethren,  fellow-subjects, 
and  even  ofmankind. 

The  first  cause  of  our  misery  is,  the  intolera- 
ble hardships  we  lie  under  in  every  branch  of 
trade,  by  which  we  are  become  as  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,  to  our  rigorous  neigh- 
bours, 

The  second  cause  of  our  miserq.ble  state  is,  the 
folly,  the  vanity,  and  ingratitude,  of  those  vast 
numbers,  who  think  themselves  too  good  to  live 
in  the  country  which  gave  them  birth,  and  still 
gives  them  bread  j  and  rather  choose  to  pass  their 
days,  and  consume  their  wealth,  and  draw  out 
the  very  vitals  of  their  mother  kingdom,  aniong 
those  who  heartily  despise  them. 

These  I  have  but  lightly  touched  on,  because 
I  fear  they  are  not  to  be  redressed,  and  besides, 
I  am  very  sensible  how  ready  some  people  are 
to  take  offence  at  the  honest  truth;  and  for  that 
reaion,  I  shall  omit  several  other  grievances, 
under  which  we  are  long  likely  to  groan. 

I  shall  therefore  go  on  to  relate  some  othei" 
causes  of  this  nation's  poverty,  by  which,  if  they 
continue  much  longer,  it  must  infallibly  sink 
to  utter  ruin. 

The  first  is,  that  monstrous  pride  and  vanity  in 
both  sexes,  especially  the  weaker  sex,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  poverty,  are  suffered  to  run  into  all  kind 

of 
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of  expense,  and  extravagance  in  dress,  and  par-- 
ticiilarly  priding  themselves  to  wear  nothing  but 
what  Cometh  from  abroad,  disdaining  the  growth 
or  manufacture  of  their  own  country,  in  those 
articles  with  winch  they  can  be  better  served  at 
home  at  half  the  expense;  and  this  is  grown  to 
such  a  height,  that  they  will  carry  the  wholo 
yearly  rent  of  a  good  estate  at  once  on  their  body. 
And  as  there  is  in  that  sex  a  spirit  of  envy,  by 
which  they  cannot  endure  to  see  others  in  a  bet- 
ter habit  than  then^bci^es,  so  those,  whose  fortunes 
can  hardly  support  their  families  in  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  will  needs  vie  with  the  richest  and 
greatest  among  us,  to  the  ruin  of  theinselves  and 
their  posterity. 

Neither  are  the  men  less  guilty  of  this  pernicir 
ons  folly,  who,  in  imitation  of  a  gaudiness  and, 
foppery  of  dress,  introduced  of  late  yi>ars  into  our 
peighbouring  kingdom,  (as  fools  are  apt  to  in^i- 
tate  only  the  defects  of  their  betters)  cannot  find 
materials  in  their  own  country  worthy  to  adorn 
their  bodies  of  clay,  while  their  minds  are  naked 
of  every  valuable  quality. 

Thus  our  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers,  who  deal 
in  home  goods,  are  left  in  a  starving  condition, 
£^nd  only  those  encouraged  who  ruin  the  kingdom 
by  importing  among  us  foreign  vanities. 

Another  cause  of  our  low  condition  is,  our 
great  luxury;  the  chief  support  of  which  is,  the 
m^teri^ls  of  it  brought  to  the  nation  in  exchange 
for  the  few  valuable  things  left  us,  whereby  so 
n^any  thousand  families  want  the  very  necessaries 
of  life. 

Thirdly,  In  most  parts  of  this  kingdom  the  na- 
tives 
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tives  are,  from  their  infancy,  so  given  up  to  idle- 
uess  and  sloth,  that  they  often  choose  to  beg  or 
steal,  rather  than  support  themselves  with  their 
ovyn  labour;  they  marry  without  the  least  view 
or  thought  of  being  able  to  make  any  provision 
for  their  families;  and  whereas,  in  all  industrious 
nations,  children  are  looked  on  as  a  help  to  their 
parents;  with  us,  for  want  of  being  early  trained 
to  work,  they  are  an  intolerable  burden  at  home, 
and  a  grievous  charge  upon  the  public :  as  ap- 
peareth  from  the  yast  number  of  ragged  and 
naked  children  in  toxvp  and  country,  led  about  by 
strolling  women,  trained  up  in  ignorance,  and  all 
manner  of  vice. 

Lastly,  A  great  cause  of  this  nation's  misery  is, 
that  Egyptian  bondage  of  cruel,   oppressing,  co- 
vetous landlords;  expecting  that  all  who  live  under 
them   should  make   bricks  without  straw ;  who 
grieve  and  envy  when  they  see  a  tenant  of  their 
own  in  a  whole  coat,  or  able  to  afford  one  com- 
fortable meal  iu  a  month;  by  which  the  spirits  of 
the  people  are  broken,  and  made  fit  for  slavery: 
the  farmers  and  cottagers,  almost    through    the 
whole  kingdom,  being,  to  all   intents  and  pur- 
poses, ^s  real  beggars,  as  any  of  those  to  w  horn 
we  give  our  charity  in  the  streets.      And  these 
cruel  landlords  are  every  day  unpeopling' the  king- 
dom, by  forbidding  their  miserable  tenants  to  till 
the  earth,  against  common  reason  and  justice, 
and  contrary  to  the  practice  and  prudence  of  all 
other  nations;  by  which,  numberless  families  have 
Been  forced  either  to  leave  the  kingdom,  or  stroll 
about,  and  increase  the  number  of  our  thieves  and 
beggars, 

Such, 
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Such,  and  much  worse,  is  our  condition  at 
present,  if  I  had  leisure  or  liberty  to  lay  it  before 
you  J  and,  therefore,  the  next  thing  which  might 
be  considered  is,  whether  there  may  be  any  pro- 
bable remedy  found,  at  least  against  some  part 
of  these  evils  j  for  most  of  them  are  wholly  de- 
sperate. 

But  this  being  too  large  a  subject  to  be  now 
handled,  and  the  intent  of  my  discourse  confining 
me  to  give  some  directions  concerning  the  poor 
of  the  city,  I  shall  keep  myself  within  those  li- 
mits. It  is  indeed  in  the  power  of  the  lawgivers 
to  found  a  school  in  every  parish  of  the  kingdom, 
for  teaching  the  meaner  and  poorer  sort  of  chil- 
dren to  speak  and  to  read  the  English  tongue, 
and  to  provide  a  reasonable  maintenance  for  the 
teachers.  This  would,  in  time,  abolish  that  part 
of  barbarity  and  ignorance,  for  which  our  natives 
are  so  despised  by  all  foreigners:  this  would  bring 
them  to  think  and  act  according  to  the  rules  of 
reason,  by  which  a  spirit  of  industry,  and  thrift, 
and  honesty  would  be  introduced  among  them. 
And,  indeed,  considering  how  small  a  tax  would 
suffice  for  such  a  work,  it  is  a  public  scandal  that 
such  a  thing  should  never  have  been  endeavour- 
ed, or  perhaps  so  much  as  thought  on. 

To  supply  the  want  of  such  a  law,  several  pious 
persons,  in  many  parts  of  this  kingdom,  have  been 
prevailed  on,  by  the  great  endeavours  and  good 
example  set  them  by  the  clergy,  to  erect  charity- 
schools  in  several  parishes,  to  which  very  often 
the  richest  parishioners  contribute  the  least.  In 
those  schools,  children  are,  or  ought  to  be,  trained 
up  to  read   and  write,   and   cast   accounts;  and 

t  hes^ 
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these  children  should,  if  possible,  be  of  honest 
parents,  gone  to  deca^''  thfough  age,  sickness,  of 
other  unavoidable  calamity,  by  the  hand  of  God; 
not  the  brood  of  wicked  strollers^  for  it  is  by  no 
means  reasonable  that  the  charity  of  well-inclined 
people  should  be  applied  to  encourage  the  lewd- 
ness of  those  profligate,  abandoned  women,  who 
crowd  our  streets  with  their  borrowed  or  spurious 
issue. 

In  those  hospitals  which  have  good  foundations 
and  rents  to  support  them,  whereof,  to  the  scan- 
dal of  Christianityj  there  are  very  few  in  this  king- 
dom ;  I  say,  in  such  hospitals,  the  children  main- 
tained ought  to  be  only  of  decayed  citizens  and 
freemen,  and  be  bred  up  to  good  trades.  But  in 
these  small  parish  charity-schools,  which  have  no 
support  but  the  casual  good-will  of  charitable 
people,  1  do  altogether  disapprove  the  custom  of 
putting  the  children  apprentice,  except  to  the 
very  meanest  trades ;  otherwise  the  poor  honest 
citizen,  who  is  just  able  to  bring  up  his  child,  and 
pay  a  small  sum  of  money  with  him  to  a  good 
master,  is  wholly  defeated,  and  the  bastard  issue, 
perhaps  of  some  beggar,  preferred  before  him* 
And  hence  we  come  to  be  so  overstocked  with 
apprentices  and  journeymen,  more  than  our  dis^ 
couraged  country  can  employ  ;  andj  I  fear,  the 
greatest  pai't  of  our  thieves,  pickpockets,  and 
other  vagabonds,  are  of  this  number. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  make  these  parish  cha- 
rity-schools of  great  and  universal  use,  I  agree 
with  the  opinion  of  many  wise  persons,  that  a 
new  turn  should  be  given  to  this  whole  matter. 

I  think  there  is  no  complaint  more  just  than 

what 
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what  we  find  in  almost  every  family,  of  the  folly 
and  ignorance,  the  fraud  and  knavery,  the  idle^ 
ness  and  viciousness,   the  wasteful   squandering 
temper  of  servants;  who  are,  indeed, become  one 
of  the  many  public  grievances  of  the  kingdom; 
whereof,  I  believe,  there  are  few  masters  that  noW 
hear  me,  who  are  not  convinced  by  their  own  ex- 
perience.    And  I  am  very  confident^  that  more 
families,  of  all  degrees,  have  been  ruined  by  the 
corruptions  of  servants,  than  by  all  other*  causes 
put  together.     Neither  is  this  to  be  wondered  at# 
when  we  consider  from  what  nurseries  so  matiy  of 
them  are  received  into  our  houses.     The  first  is 
the  tribe  of  wicked  bovs*  wherewith  most  corners 
of  this  town  are  pestered^  who  haunt  public  doors< 
These,  having  been  born  of  beggars,  and  bred  to 
pilfer  as  soon  as  they  can  go  or  speak,  as  years 
come  on,  are  employed  in  the  Lowest  offices  to 
get  themselves  bread,  are  practised  in  all  manner 
of  villany,  and  when  they  are  grown  up,  if  they 
are  not  entertained  in  a  gang  of  thieves,  are  forced 
to  seek  for  a  service.     The  other  nursery  is  the 
barbarous  and  desert  part  of  the  country,  from 
whence  such  lads  come  up  hither  to  seek  their 
fortunes,  who  are  bred  up  from  the  dunghill  in 
idleness,  ignorance,  lying,  and  thieving.     From 
these  two  nurseries,  I  say,  a  great  number  of  our 
servants  come  to  us,  sufficient  to  corrupt  all  the 
rest.     Thus  the  whole  race  of  servants   in  this 
kingdom  have  gotten  so   ill  a  reputation,  that 
some  persons  from   England,  come  over  hither 
into  great  stations,   are  said  to   have  absolutely 
refused    admitting   any  servant  born  among  ui 
into  their  families.     Neither  can  they  be  justly 

blamed: 
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blamed :  for,  although  it  is  not  impossible  to  find 
an  honest  native  fit  for  a  good  service,  yet  the  in- 
quiry is  too  troublesome,  and  the  hazard  too  great, 
for  a  stranger  to  attempt. 

If  we  consider  the  many  misfortunes  that  befal 
private  families,  it  will  be  found  that  servants  are 
the  causes  and  instruments  of  them  all.  Are  our 
goods  embezzled,  wasted,  and  destroyed  ?  is  our 
house  burnt  to  the  ground?  it  is  by  the  sloth,  the 
drunkenness,  or  the  villany  of  servants.  Are  we 
robbed  and  murdered  in  our  beds.f*  it  is  by  confe- 
deracy with  our  servants.  Are  w^e  engaged  in 
quarrels  and  misunderstandings  with  our  neigh- 
bours? these  were  all  begun  and  inflamed  by  the 
false,  malicious  tongues  of  our  servants.  Are  the 
secrets  of  our  family  betrayed,  and  evil  repute 
spread  of  us?  our  servants  were  the  authors.  Do 
false  accusers  rise  up  against  us?  (an  evil  too 
frequent  in  this  country) — they  have  been  tamper- 
ing with  our  servants.  Do  our  children  discover 
folly,  malice,  pride,  cruelt}',  revenge,  undutiful- 
ness  in  their  words  and  actions?  are  they  seduced 
to  lew^dness  or  scandalous  marriages?  it  is  all  by 
our  servants.  Nay,  the  very  mistakes,  follies, 
blunders,  and  absurdities  of  those  in  our  service, 
are  able  to  ruffle  and  discompose  the  mildest  na- 
ture, and  are  often  of  such  consequence  as  to  put 
whole  families  into  confusion. 

Since  therefore  not  only  our  domestic  peace 
and  quiet,  and  the  welfare  of  our  children,  but 
even  the  very  safety  of  our  lives,  reputations,  and 
fortunes,  have  so  great  a  dependence  upon  the 
choice  of  our  servants,  I  think  it  would  well  be- 
come the  wisdom  of  the  nation  to  make  some 

provision 
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provision  in  so  important  an  affair.  But  in  the 
mean  time,  and  perhaps  to  better  purposej  it  were 
to  be  wished,  that  the  children  of  both  sexes,  en- 
tertaineid  in  the  parish  charity-schools,  were  bred 
lip  in  such  a  manner,  as  would  give  them  a  teach- 
able disposition^  and  qualify  them  to  learn  whclt- 
ever  is  required  in  any  sort  of  service.  For  in- 
stance, they  should  be  taught  to  read  and  write^ 
to  know  somewhat  in  casting  accounts,  to  under- 
stand the  principles  of  religion,  to  practise  clean- 
liness, to  get  a  spirit  of  honesty,  industry,  and 
thrift,  and  be  severely  punished  for  every  negl(?ct 
in  any  of  these  particulars.  For  it  is  the  misfor- 
tune of  mankind,  that  if  they  are  not  used  to  be 
taught  in  their  early  childhood,  whereby  to  ac 
quire  what  I  call  a  teachable  disposition,  they 
cannotj  without  great  difiiculty,  learn  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  course  of  their  livesj  but  sire  always 
awkward  and  unhandy  ;  their  minds,  as  well  as 
bodies,  for  want  of  early  practice,  growing  stiff 
and  unmanageable ;  as  we  observe  in  the  ^ort  of 
gentlemen,  who,  kept  from  school  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  parents  but  a  few  years,  are 
never  able  to  recover  the  time  they  have  lost,  and 
grow  up  in  ignorance  and  all  manner  of  vice, 
whereof  we  have  too  many  ej^mples  all  over  the 
nation.  But  to  return  to  what  I  was  saying:  if 
these  charity  children  were  trained  up  in  the 
manner  I  mentioned,  and  then  bound  apprentices 
in  the  families  of  gentlemen  and  citizens  (for 
which  a  late  law  giveth  great  encouragement), 
being  accustomed  from  their  first  entrance  to  be 
always  learning  some  useful  thing,  they  would 
learn,  in  a  month,  more  than  another,  without 
VOL.  IX.  O  those 
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those  advantages,  can  do  in  a  year;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  be  very  useful  in  a  family,  as  fat- 
as  their  age  and  strength  would  allow.  And 
when  such  children  come  to  years  of  discretion, 
they  will  probably  be  a  useful  example  to  their 
fellow-servants;  at  least  they  will  prove  a  strong 
check  upon  the  rest,  for  I  suppose  every  body 
will  allow,  that  one  good,  honest,  diligent  servant 
in  a  house,  may  prevent  abundance  of  mischief 
in  the  family^ 

These  are  the  reasons  for  w^hich  I  urge  this 
matter  so  strongly,  and  I  hope  those  who  listen 
to  me  will  consider  them. 

I   shall    now  say  something  about  that  great 
number  of  poor,  who,  under  the  name  of  common 
beggars,  infest  our  streets,  and  fill  our  ears  with 
their  continual   cries,  and  craving  importunity. 
This  I  shall  venture  to  call  an  unnecessary  evil, 
brought  upon  us  from  the  gross  neglect,  and  want 
of  proper  management,  in  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  prevent  it.     But,  before  I  proceed  farther,  let 
me  humbly  presume  to  vindicate  the  justice  and 
mercy  of  God,  and  his  dealings  with  mankind. 
Upon  this  particular  he  hath  not  dealt  so  hardly 
with  his  creatures  as  some  would  imagine,  when 
they  see  so  many  miserable  objects  ready  to  pe- 
rish for  want:   for,  it  would  infallibly  be  found, 
tipon  strict  inquiry,   that  there  is  hardly  one  in 
twenty  of  those  miserable  objects,  who  do   not 
owe  their  present  poverty  to  their  own  faults,  to 
their  present  sloth  and  negligence,  to  their  indis- 
creet marriage,  without  the  least  prospect  of  sup- 
porting a  family,  to  their  foolish  expensiveness,  to 
their  drunkenness  and  other  vices,  by  which  they 

have 
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have  squandered   their  gettings,  and  contracted 
iliseases  in  their  old  age.     And,  to  speak  freely, 
is  it  any  way  reasonable  or  just,  that  those  who 
have  denied  themselves  many  lawful  satisfactions 
and  conveniencies  of  life,  from  a  principle  of  con- 
science as  well  as  prudence,  that  they  might  not 
be  a  burden  to  the  public,  should   be  charged 
with  supporting  others,  who  have  brought  them- 
selves  to  less  than  a  morsel  of  bread,  by  their 
idleness,  extravagance,  and  vice  ?     Yet  suchj  and 
no  other,  are  far  tiie  greatest  number  not  only  of 
those  who  beg  in  our  streets,  but  even  of  what  we 
call  poor  decayed  housekeepers,  whom  we  are 
apt  to  pity  as  real  objects  of  charity,  and  distin- 
guish them  from  common  beggars,  although,  in 
truth,  they  both  owe  their  undoing  to  the  same 
causes  J  only  the  former  are  too  nicely  bred   to 
endure  walking  half  naked  in  the  streets,  or  too 
proud  to  own  their  wants.     For  the  artificer,  or 
other  tradesman,  who  pleadeth  he  is  grown  too 
old  to  work  or  look  after  business,  and  therefore 
expecteth  assistance  as  a  deca^xd  housekeeper; 
may  we  not  ask  him,  why  he  did  not  take  care, 
in  his  youth  and  strength  of  days,  to  make  soune 
provision  against  old  age,  when  he  saw  so  many 
examples  before  him  of  people  undone  by  their 
idleness  and  vicious  extravagance  ?    And  to  go  a 
little  higher,  whence  cometh  it  that  so  many  citi- 
zens   and   shopkeepers,    of  the   most    creditable 
trade,  who  once  made  a  good  figure,  gxj  to  decay 
by  their  expensive   pride   and    vanity,  affecting 
to  educate  and  dress  their  children  above  their 
abilities,  or  the  state  of  life  they  ought  to  expect? 
However,  since  the  best  of  us  have  too  many 
Q  'd  infirmities 
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infirmities  to  answer  for,  we  ought  not  to  be  sc-* 
vere  upon  those  of  others ;  and  therefore  if  our 
brother,  through  grief,  or  sickness,  or  other  incar 
pacitj,  is  not  in  a  condition  to  preserve  his  being, 
we  ought  to  support  him  to  the  best  of  our  power, 
without  reflecting  over-seriously  on  the  causes 
that  brought  him  to  his  misery.  But  in  order  to 
this,  and  to  turn  our  charity  into  its  proper  chan- 
nel, we  ought  to>  consider  who  and  where  those 
objects  are,  whom  it  is  chiefly  incumbent  upon 
us  to  support. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  this  realm,  still  in  force, 
every  parish  is  obliged  to  maintain  its  own  poor  j 
which  although  some  may  think  to  be  not  very 
equal,  because  many  parishes  are  very  rich,  and 
have  few  poor  among  them,  and  others  the  con- 
trary; yet,  I  think,  may  be  justly  defended:  for, 
as  to  remote  county  parishes,  in  the  desert  part 
of  the  kingdom,  the  necessaries  of  life  are  there 
so  cheap,  that  the  infirm  poor  may  be  provided 
for  with  little  burden  to  the  inhabitants*  But  in 
what  I  am  going  to  say,  I  shall  confine  myself 
only  to  this  city  ;  where  we  are  overrun  not  only 
with  our  own  poor,  but  with  a  far  greater  num- 
ber from  every  part  of  the  nation.  Now,  I  say, 
this  evil  of  being  encumbered  with  so  many  fo- 
reign beggars,  who  have  not  the  least  title  to  our 
charity,  and  whom  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  sup- 
port, may  be  easily  remedied,  if  the  government 
of  this  city,  in  conjunction  with  the  clergy  and 
parish  officers,  would  think  it  worth  their  care ; 
and  I  am  sure  few  things  deserve  it  better.  For 
if  every  parish  would  take  a  list  of  those  begging 
poor  which  properly  belong  to  it,  and  compel 

each 
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each  of  them  to  wear  a  badge,  marked  and  num- 
bered, so  as  to  be  seen  and  known  by  all  they 
meet,  and  confine  them  to  beg  within  the  limits 
of  their  own  parish,  severely  punishing  them  when  • 
tliey  offend,  and  driving  out  all  interlopers  from 
other  parishes,  we  could  then  make  a  computation 
of  their  numbers ;  and  the  strollers  from  the  coun- 
try being  driven  away,  the  remainder  would  not 
be  too  many  for  the  charity  of  those  who  pass  by 
to  maintain ;  neither  would  any  beggar,  although 
confined  to  his  own  parish,  be  hindered  from  re- 
ceiving the  charity  of  the  whole  town  ;  because, 
in  this  case,  those  well-disposed  persons  who  walk 
the  streets,  will  give  their  charity  to  such  whom 
they  think   proper  objects,  wherever  they  meet 
them,  provided  they  are  found  in  their  own  pa- 
rishes, and  wearing  their  badges  of  distinction. 
And,  as  to  those  parishes  which  border  upon  the 
skirts  and  suburbs  of  the  town,  where  country 
strollers    are    used  to  harbour  themselves,  they 
must  be  forced  to  go  back  to  their  homes,  when 
they  find  nobody  to  relieve  them,  because  they 
want  that  mark  which  only  gives  them  licence  to 
beg.     Upon  this  point,  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
inferior  parish  officers  had  better  encouragement 
given  them  to  perform  their  duty  in  driving  away 
all  beggars,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  parish,  in- 
stead of  conniving  at  them,  as  it  is  said  they  do, 
for  some  small  contribution ;    for  the  whole  city 
would  save  much  more  by  ridding  themselves  of 
many  hundred  beggars,  than  they  would  lose  by 
giving  parish  officers  a  reasonable  support. 

It  should  seem  a  strange,  unaccountable  thing, 
that  those  who  have  probably  been  reduced  to 

want 
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want  by  riot,  lewdness,  and  idleness,  although 
they  have  assurance  enough  to  beg  alms  publicly 
from  all  they  meet,  should  yet  be  too  proud  to 
wear  the  parish  badge,  which  would  turn  so 
much  to  their  own  advantage,  by  ridding  them 
of  such  great  numbers,  wiio  now  intercept  the 
greatest  part  of  what  belongeth  to  them  :  yet  it 
is  certain,  that  there  are  very  many  who  pub- 
licly declare  they  will  never  wear  those  badges, 
and  many  others  who  either  hide  or  throw  them 
away:  but  the  remedy  for  this  is  very  short, 
easy,  and  just,  by  trying  them  like  vagabonds 
and  sturdy  beggars,  and  forcibly  driving  them 
out  of  the  town. 

Therefore,  as  soon  as  this  expedient  of  wearing 
badges  shall  be  put  in  practice,  I  do  earnestly 
exhort  all  those  who  hear  me,  never  to  give  their 
alms  to  any  public  beggar,  who  doth  not  fully 
comply  with  this  order;  by  which  our  number  of 
p<)or  will  be  so  reduced  that  it  will  be  much 
easier  to  provide  for  the  rest.  Our  shop  doors 
will  be  no  longer  crowded  with  so  many  thieves 
and  pickpockets,  in  beggars'  habits,  nor  our 
streets  so  dani^erous  to  those  who  are  forced  to 
walk  in  the  night. 

Thus  I  have,  with  great  freedom,  delivered  my 
thoughts  upon  this  subject,  which  so  nearly  con- 
cerneth  us.  It  is  certainly  a  brtd  scheme,  to  any 
Christian  country,  which  God  hath  blessed  with 
fruitfulness,  and  where  the  people  enjoy  the  just 
rights  and  privileges  of  mankind,  that  there  should 
be  any  beggars  at  all.  But,  alas !  among  us, 
where  the  whole  nation  itself  is  almost  reduced 
to  beggary;  by  the  disadvantages  we  lie  under, 

and 
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and  the  hardships  we  are  forced  to  bear  ;  the 
laziness,  ignorance,  thoughtlessness,  squandering 
temper,  slavish  nature,  and  uncleanly  manner  of 
living  in  the  poor  popish  natives,  together  with 
the  cruel  oppressions  of  their  landlords,  who  de- 
light to  see  their  vassals  in  the  dust;  I  say,  that 
in  such  a  nation,  how  can  we  otherwise  expect 
than  to  be  overrun  with  objects  of  misery  and 
want  ?  Therefore,  there  can  be  no  other  method 
to  free  this  city  from  so  intolerable  a  grievance, 
than  by  endeavouring,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  that 
the  burden  may  be  more  equally  divided,  by  con- 
tributing to  maintain  our  own  poor,  and  forcing 
the  strollers  and  vagabonds  to  return  to  their  se- 
veral homes  in  the  country,  there  to  smite  the 
conscience  of  those  oppressors  who  first,  stripped 
them  of  all  their  substance. 

I  might  here,  if  the  time  would  permit,  offer 
many  arguments  to  persuade  to  works  of  charity; 
but  you  hear  them  so  often  froni  the  pulpit,  that 
I  am  willing  to  hope  you  may  not  now  want 
them.  Besides,  my  present  design  was  only  to 
show  where  your  alms  would  be  best  bestowed, 
to  the  honour  of  God,  your  own  ease  and  advan- 
tage, the  service  of  your  country,  and  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.  I  desire  you  will  weigh  and  con- 
sider what  I  have  spoken,  and  according  to  your 
several  stations  and  abilities  endeavour  to  put  it 
in  practice;  and  God  give  you  good  success.  To 
whom,  with  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  be  all  ho- 
nour, &c. 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,^  5cc. 

SERMON 


SERMON  X. 

ON 

SLEEPING    IN    CHURCH. 


ACTS,  XX.  g. 

And  there  sat  in  the  window  a  certain  young  man, 
liamed  Eutychiis,  being  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep ; 
and  ivhile  Paul  xvas  long  preachings  he  sunk 
doivn  rvith  sleep,  and  fell  dozvn  frorti  the  third 
loft,  and  zvas  taken  up  dead. 

X  HAVE  chosen  these  words  with  design,  if  pos- 
sible, to  disturb  some  part  in  this  audience  of 
half  an  hour's  sleep,  for  the  convenience  and  exr 
ercise  whereof  this  place,  ^t  this  season  of  the 
day,  is  very  much  celebrated. 

There  is  indeed  one  mortal  disadvantage  to 
which  all  preaching  is  subject;  that  those  who, 
by  the  wickedness  of  their  lives,  stand  in  greatest 
need,  have  usually  the  smallest  shares  for  either 
they  are  absent  upori  the  account  of  idleness,  or 
spleen,  or  hatred  to  religion,  or  in  order  to  doze 
away  the  intemper<^nce  of  the  week :  or,  if  they 
do  come,  they  are  sure  to  employ  their  minds 
rather  any  other  way,  than  regarding  or  attend- 
ing to  the  business  of  the  place. 

The  accident  which  happened  to  this  young  man 
in  the  text,  hath  not  been  sufficient  to  discourage 
his  successors:  but,  because  the  preachers  now 
in  the  world,  however  they  may  exceed  St.  Paul 

in 
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in  the  art  of  setting  men  to  sleep,  do  extremely 
fall  short  of  him  in  the  working  of  miracles ; 
therefore  men  are  become  so  cautious,  as  to 
choose  more  safe  and  convenient  stations  and 
postures  for  taking  their  repose,  without  hazard 
of  their  persons;  and  upon  the  whole  matter, 
choose  rather  to  trust  their  destruction  to  a  mira- 
cle, than  their  safety.  However,  this  being  not 
the  only  way  by  which  the  lukewarm  Christians 
and  scorners  of  the  age  discover  their  neglect 
and  contempt  of  preaching,  I  shall  enter  expressly 
into  consideration  of  this  matter,  and  order  my 
discourse  in  the  following  method; 

First,  I  shall  produce  several  instances  to  show 
the  great  neglect  of  preaching  now  among  us. 

Secondly,  I  shall  reckon  up  some  of  the  usual 
quarrels  men  have  against  preaching. 

Thirdly,  I  shall  set  forth  the  great  evil  of  this 
neglect  and  contempt  of  preaching,  and  disco- 
ver the  real  causes  whence  it  proceedeth. 

Lastly,  I  shall  offer  some  remedies  against  -this 
great  and  spreading  evil. 

First,  I  shall  produce  certain  instances  to  show 
the  great  neglect  of  preaching  now  among  us. 

These  may  be  reduced  under  two  heads.  First, 
men's  absence  from  the  service  of  the  church; 
and  secondly,  their  misbehaviour  when  they  are 
here. 

The  first  instance  of  men's  neglect,  is  in  their 
frequent  absence  from  the  church. 

There  is  no  excuse  so  trivial,  that  will  not  pass 
upon  some  men's  consciences  to  excuse  their  at- 
tendance 
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tendance  at  the  })ublic  worship  of  God.  Some 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  always  indisposed  on 
the  Lord's-day,  and  think  nothing  so  unwhole- 
some as  the  air  of  a  church.  Others  have  tlieir 
affairs  so  oddly  contrived,  as  to  be  always  un- 
luckily prevented  by  business.  With  some  vt 
is  a  great  mark  of  wit  and  deep  understanding  to 
stay  at  home  on  Sundays.  Others  again  discover 
strange  fits  of  laziness,  that  seize  them  particu- 
larly on  that  day,  and  confine  them  to  their  beds. 
Others  are  absent  out  of  mere  contempt  of  reli- 
gion. And,  lastly,  there  are  not  a  few  who  look 
upon  it  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  therefore  claim  the 
privilege  of  their  cattle,  to  keep  the  sabbath  by 
eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  after  the  toil  and 
labour  of  the  week.  Now  in  all  this,  the  worst 
circumstance  is,  that  these  persons  are  such, 
whose  companies  are  most  required,  and  who 
stand  most  in  need  of  a  physician. 

Secondly,  Men's  great  neglect  and  contempt 
of  preaching  appear  by  their  misbehaviour  when 
at  church. 

If  the  audience  were  to  be  ranked  under  several 
heads,  according  to  their  behaviour  when  the 
word  of  God  is  delivered,  how  small  a  number 
would  appear  of  those  who  receive  it  as  they 
ought !  How  much  of  the  seed  then  sown  would 
be  found  to  fall  by  the  way-side,  upon  stony 
ground,  or  among  thorns  ;  and  how  little  good 
ground  would  there  be  to  take  it !  A  preacher 
cannot  look  round  from  the  pulpit,  without  ob- 
serving that  some  are  in  a  perpetual  whisper, 
and,  by  their  air  and  gesture,  give  occasion  to 
suspect  that  they  arc  in  those  very  minutes  de- 
faming 
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faming  their  neighbour.  Others  have  their  eyes 
and  imagination  constantly  engaged  in  s  ich  a 
circle  of  objects,  perhaps  to  gratify  the  most  un- 
warrantable desires,  that  they  never  once  attend 
to  the  business  of  the  place  j  the  sound  of  the 
preacher's  words  do  not  so  much  as  once  in- 
terrupt them.  Some  have  their  minds  wandering 
among  idle,  worldly,  or  vicious  thoughts.  Some 
lie  at  catch  to  ridicule  whatever  they  hear,  and 
with  much  wit  and  humour  provide  a  stock 
of  laughter,  by  furnishing  themselves  from  the 
pulpit.  But,  of  all  misbehaviour,  none  is  com- 
parable to  that  of  those  who  come  here  to  sleep. 
Opium  is  not  so  stupifying  to  many  persons  as  an 
afternoon  sermon.  Perpetual  custom  hath  so 
brought  it  about>  that  the  words  of  whatever 
preacher,  become  only  a  sort  of  uniform  sound  at 
a  distance,  than  which  nothing  is  more  effectual 
to  lull  the  senses.  For  that  it  is  the  very  sound 
of  the  sermon  which  bindeth  up  their  faculties,  is 
manifest  from  hence,  because  they  all  awake  so 
very  regularly  as  soon  as  it  ceaseth,  and  with 
much  devotion  receive  the  blessing,  dozed  and  be- 
sotted with  indecencies  I  am  ashamed  to  repeat 

1  proceed.  Secondly,  to  reckon  up  some  of  the 
usual  quarrels  men  have  against  preaching,  and 
to  show  the  unreasonableness  of  them. 

Such  unwarrantable  behaviour  as  I  have  de- 
scribed among  Christians,  in  the  house  of  God,  in 
a  solemn  assembly,  while  their  faith  and  duty  are 
explained  and  delivered,  have  put  those  who  are 
guilty  upon  inventing  some  excuses  to  extenuate 
their  fault :  this  they  do  by  turning  the  blame  either 

upon 
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upon  the  particular  preacher,  or  upon  preaching 
in  general.  First,  they  object  against  the  parti- 
cular preacher ;  his  manner,  his  delivery,  his 
voice,  are  disagreeable ;  his  style  and  expression 
are  flat  and  slow;  sometimes  improper  and  ab- 
surd j  the  matter  is  heavy,  trivial,  and  insipid; 
sometiixies  despicable  and  perfectly  ridiculous; 
or  else,  on  the  other  side,  he  runs  up  into  unin- 
telligible speculation,  empty  notions,  and  abs- 
tracted flights,  all  clad  in  vyords  above  usual 
understandings. 

Secondly,  They  object  against  preaching  in  ge- 
neral ;  it  is  a  perfect  road  of  talk ;  they  know  al- 
ready whatever  can  be  said;  they  have  heard  the 
game  a  hundred  times  over.  They  quarrel  that 
preachers  do  not  relieve  an  old  beaten  subjept; 
with  wit  and  invention  ;  and  that  now  the  art  is 
lost  of  moving  men's  passions,  so  common  among 
the  ancient  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome.  These, 
and  the  like  objections,  are  frequently  in  the 
mouths  of  men  who  despise  the  foolishness  of 
preaching.  But  let  us  examine  the  reasonable- 
ness of  them. 

The  doctrine  delivered  by  all  preachers  is  the 
same:  "So  we  preach,  and  so  ye  believe:'*  But 
the  manner  of  delivering  is  suited  to  the  skill 
and  abilities  of  each,  which  differ  in  preachers, 
just  as  in  the  rest  of  mankind.  However,  in  per- 
sonal dislikes  of  a  particular  preacher,  are  these 
men  sure  they  are  always  in  the  right?  do  they 
consider  how  mixed  a  thing  is  every  audience, 
whose  taste  and  judgement  dift'er,  perhaps,  every 
day,  not  only  from  each  other,  but  themselves  ? 
and  how  to  calculate  a  discourse  that  shall  exactly 

suit 
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suit  them  all,  is  beyond  the  force  and  reach  of 
human  reason,  knowledge,  or  invention.    Wit  and 
eloquence  are  shining  qualities,  that  God  hath 
imparted,  in  great  degrees,  to  very  few  j  nor  any 
more  to  be  expected,  in  the  generality  of  any 
rank  among  men>  than  riches  and  honour.     But 
farther :   if  preaching  in  general  be  all  old  and 
beaten,  and  that  they  are  already  so  well  ac-* 
quainted  with  it,  more  shame  and  guilt  to  them 
who  so  little  edify  by  it.     But,  these  men,  whose 
ears  are  so  delicate  as  not  to  endure  a  plain  dis- 
course of  religion,  who  expect  a  constant  supply 
of  wit  and  eloquence  on  a  subject  handled  so 
many  thousand  times ;   what  will  they  say  when 
we  turn  the  objection  upon  themselves,  who  with 
all  the  rude  and  profane  liberty  of  discourse  they 
take,  upon  so  many  thousand  subjects,  are  so  dull 
as  to  furnish  nothing  but  tedious  repetitions,  and 
little  paltry,  nauseous  common-places,  so  vulgar* 
so  worn,  or  so  obvious,  as,  upon  any  other  occa- 
sion but  that  of  advancing  vice,  would  be  hooted 
otT the  stage?     Nor,  lastly,  are  preachers  justly 
blamed   for   neglecting  human  oratory  to   move 
the    passions,    which   is    not    the    business    of  a 
Christian  orator,  whose  office  it  is   only  to  work 
upon  faith  and  reason.     All  other  eloquence  hath 
been  a  perfect  cheat,  to  stir  up  men's  passions 
against  truth  and  justice,  for  the  service  of  a  fac- 
tion ^  to  put  false  colours  upon  things,  and  by  an 
amusement  of  agreeable  words,  make  the  worst 
reason  appear  to  be  the  better.     This  is  certainly 
not  to  be  allowed  in  Christian  eloquence,  and» 
therefore,  St.  Paul  took  quite  the  other  course ;  he 
*'  came  not  with  the  excellency  of  words,  or  en- 
ticing 
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ticing  speech  of  men's  wisdom,  but  in  plain  evi- 
dence of  the  Spirit  and  power."  And  perhaps  it 
was  for  that  reason  the  young  man,  Eutychus, 
used  to  the  Grecian  eloquence,  grew  tired,  and 
fell  so  fast  asleep. 

I  go  on,  Thirdly,  to  set  forth  the  great  evil  of 
this  neglect  and  scorn  of  preaching,  and  to  disco- 
ver the  real  causes  whence  it  proceedeth. 

I  think  it  is  obvious,  that  this  neglect  of  preach- 
ing hath  very  much  occasioned  the  great  decay 
of  religion  among  us.  To  this  may  be  imputed 
no  small  part  of  that  contempt  some  men  bestow 
on  the  clergy ;  for,  whoever  talketh  without  being 
regarded,  is  sure  to  be  despised.  To  this  we  owe, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  spreading  of  atheism  and 
infidelity  among  us;  for  religion,  like  all  other 
things,  is  soonest  put  out  of  countenance  by  being 
ridiculed.  The  scorn  of  preaching  might  perhaps 
have  been  at  first  introduced  by  men  of  nice  ears 
and  refined  taste ;  but  it  is  now  become  a  spread- 
ing evil,  through  all  degrees,  and  both  sexes;  for, 
since  sleeping,  talking,  and  laughing,  are  qualities 
sufficient  to  furnish  out  a  critic,  the  meanest  and 
most  ignorant  have  set  up  a  title,  and  succeeded 
in  it  as  well  as  their  betters.  Thus  are  the  last 
efforts  of  reforming  mankind  rendered  wholly 
useless.  "  How  shall  they  hear,"  saith  the  aposUe, 
"  without  a  preacher  ? "  But,  if  they  have  a  preach- 
er, and  make  it  a  point  of  wit  or  breeding  not  to 
hear  him,  what  remedy  is  left?  To  this  neglect 
of  preaching  we  may  also  entirely  impute  that 
gross  ignorance  among  us  in  the  very  principles 
of  religion,  which  it  is  amazing  to  find  in  persons 

who 
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who  very  much  value  their  own  knowledge  and 
understanding  in  other  things:  yet  it  is  a  visible, 
inexcusable  ignorance,  even  in  the  meanest  among 
us,  considering  the  many  advantages  they  have  of 
learning  their  duty.  And  it  hath  been  the  great 
encouragement  to  all  manner  of  vice :  for  in 
vain  we  preach  down  sin  to  a  people,  "  whose 
tearts  are  waxed  gross,  whose  ears  are  dull  of 
hearing,  and  whose  eyes  are  closed."  Therefore 
Christ  himself,  in  his  discourses,  frequently  rouseth 
up  the  attention  of  the  multitude,  and  of  his  dis- 
ciples themselves,  with  this  expression,  "  He  that 
hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear."  But,  among  all 
neglects  of  preaching,  none  is  so  fatal  as  that  of 
sleeping  in  the  house  of  God.  A  scorner  may 
listen  to  truth  and  reason,  and  in  time  grow 
serious;  an  unbeliever  may  feel  the  pangs  of  a 
guilty  conscience;  one  whose  thoughts  or  eyes 
wander  among  other  objects,  may,  by  a  lucky 
word,  be  called  back  to  attention  :  but  the  sleeper 
shuts  up  all  avenues  to  his  soul :  he  is  "  like  the 
deaf  adder,  that  hearkeneth  not  to  the  voice  of 
the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely."  And 
we  may  preach  with  as  good  success  to  the  grave 
that  is  under  his  feet. 

But  the  great  evil  of  this  neglect  will  farther 
yet  appear,  from  considering  the  real  causes 
whence  it  proceedeth ;  whereof,  the  first,  I  take 
to  be  an  evil  conscience.  Many  men  come  to 
church  to  save  or  gain  a  reputation,  or  because 
they  will  not  be  singular,  but  comply  with  an 
established  custom ;  yet,  all  the  while,  they  art- 
loaded  with  the  guilt  of  old  rooted  sins.  1  hese 
men  can  expect  to  hear  of  nothing  but  terrors 

and 
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and  threatenings,  their  sins  laid  open  in  true  Co- 
lours, and  eternal  misery  the  reward  of  them  ? 
therefore,  no  wonder  they  stop  their  ears,  and 
divert  their  thoughts,  and  seek  any  amusement 
rather  than  stir  the  hell  within  them. 

Another  cause  of  this  neglect  is,  a  heart  set 
upon  worldly  things.  Men  whose  minds  are 
much  enslaved  to  earthly  affairs  all  the  week, 
cannot  disengage  or  break  the  chain  of  theii" 
thoughts  so  suddenly^  as  to  apply  to  a  discourse 
that  is  wholly  foreign  to  what  they  have  most  at 
heart.  Tell  a  usurer  of  charity,  ?tnd  mercy,  and 
restitution,  you  talk  to  the  deaf:  his  heart  and 
soul,  with  all  his  senses,  are  got  among  his  bags, 
or  he  is  gravely  asleep,  and  dreaming  of  a  mort- 
gage. Tell  a  man  of  business,  that  the  cares  of 
the  world  choke  the  good  seed ;  that  we  must  not 
encumber  ourselves  with  much  serving ;  that  the 
salvation  of  his  soul  is  the  one  thing  necessary : 
you  see,  indeed,  the  shape  of  a  man  before  you, 
but  his  faculties  are  all  gone  off  among  clients 
and  papers,  thinking  how  to  defend  a  bad  cause, 
or  fmd  flaw^s  in  a  good  one  ;  or  he  weareth  out 
the  time  in  drowsy  nods. 

A  third  cause  of  the  great  neglect  and  scorn  of 
preaching,  ariseth  from  the  practice  of  men  who 
set  up  to  decry  and  disparage  religion;  these, 
being  zealous  to  promote  infidelity  and  vice,  learn 
a  rote  of  buffoonery,  that  serveth  all  occasions, 
and  refutes  the  strongest  arguments  for  piety  and 
good  manners.  These  have  a  set  of  ridicule  cal- 
culated for  all  sermons,  alnd  all  preachers,  and 
can  be  extremely  witty  as  often  as  they  please 
Upon  the  same  fund. 

Let 
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Let  me  now,  in  the  last  place,  offer  some  re- 
hiedies  against  this  great  evil. 

It  will  be  one  remedy  against  the  contempt  of 
preaching,  rightly  to  consider  the  end  for  which 
it  was  designed.  There  are  many  who  place 
abundance  of  merit  in  going  to  church,  although 
it  be  with  no  other  prospect  but  that  of  being 
well  entertained,  wherein  if  they  happen  to  fail, 
they  return  wholly  disappointed.  Hence  it  is 
become  an  impertinent  vein  among  people  of  all 
sorts  to  hunt  after  what  they  call  a  good  sermonj 
as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  pastime  and  diversion. 
Our  business^  alas!  is  quite  another  thing j  either 
to  learn,  or,  at  least,  be  reminded  of  our  duty;  to 
apply  the  doctrines  delivered,  compare  the  rules 
we  hear  with  our  lives  and  actions,  and  find 
wherein  we  have  transgressed.  These  are  the 
dispositions  men  should  bring  into  the  house  of 
God,  and  then  they  will  be  little  concerned  about 
the  preacher's  wit  or  eloquence,  nor  be  curiouis 
to  inquire  out  his  faults  and  infirmities,  but  con- 
sider how  to  correct  their  own. 

Another  remedy  against  the  contempt  of  preach- 
ing is,  that  men  would  consider,  whether  it  be  not 
reasonable  to  give  more  allowance  for  the  different 
abilities  of  preachers  than  they  usually  do.  Ke-> 
finements  of  style,  and  flights  of  wit,  as  they  are 
not  properly  the  business  of  any  preacher,  so 
they  cannot  possibly  be  the  talents  of  all.  In 
most  other  discourses,  men  are  satisfied  with  sober 
sense  and  plain  reason:  and^  as  understandings 
usually  go,  even  that  is  not  over  frequent.  Then 
vvhy  they  should  be  so  over  nice  in  expectation 
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of  eloquence,  where  it  is  neither  necessary  nor 
convenient,  is  hard  to  imagine. 

Lastly,  The  scorners  of  preaching  would  do 
well  to  consider,  that  this  talent  of  ridicule,  they 
value  so  much,  is  a  perfection  very  Easily  ac- 
quired, and  applied  to  all  things  whatsoever; 
neither  is  any  thing  at  all  the  worse,  because  it  is 
capable  of  being  perverted  to  burlesque:  per- 
haps it  may  be  the  more  perfect  upon  that  score; 
since  we  know,  the  most  celebrated  pieces  have 
been  thus  treated  with  greatest  success.  It  is  in 
lany  man's  power  to  suppose  a  fool's  cap  on  the 
wisest  head,  and  then  laugh  at  his  own  supposi- 
tion. 1  think  there  are  not  many  things  cheaper 
than  supposing  and  laughing;  and  if  the  uniting 
these  two  talents  can  bring  a  thing  into  contempt. 
It  is  hard  to  know  where  it  may  end. 

To  conclude.  These  considerations  mav, 
perhaps,  have  some  effect  while  men  are 
awake;  but  what  arguments  shall  we  use  to  the 
sleeper  ?  what  methods  shall  we  take  to  hold 
open  his  eyes?  Will  he  be  moved  by  considera- 
tions of  common  civility?  We  know  it  is  reckoned 
a  point  of  very  bad  manners  to  sleep  in  private 
company,  when,  perhaps,  the  tedious  imperti- 
nence of  many  talkers  would  render  it  at  least  as 
excusable  as  the  dullest  sermon.  Do  they  think 
it  a  small  thing  to  watch  four  hours  at  a  play, 
where  all  virtue  and  religion  are  openly  reviled ; 
and  can  they  not  watch  one  half  hour  to  hear 
them  defended  ?  Is  this  to  deal  like  a  judge 
fl  mean  like  a  good  judge),  to  listen  on  one  side 
of  the  cause,  and  sleep   on  the  other  ?     I   shall 

add 
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add  but  one  word  more :  That  this  indecent  sloth 
is  very  much  owing  to  that  luxury  and  excess 
men  usually  practise  upon  this  day,  by  which  half 
the  service  thereof  is  turned  to  sin :  men  dividing 
their  time  between  God  and  their  bellies,  when, 
after  a  gluttonous  meal,  their  senses  dozed  and 
stupified,  they  retire  to  God's  house  to  sleep  out 
the  afternoon.  Surely,  brethren,  these  things 
ought  not  so  to  be. 

"  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear."  And 
God  give  us  all  grace  to  hear  and  receive  his  holy 
word  to  the  salvation  of  our  own  souls. 


R  2  SERMON 
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ON 

THE  WISDOM  OF  THIS  WORLD. 


I  COR.  iii.  19-. 
The  tvisdom  of  this  zvorld  is  foolishness  with  GoD. 

XT  is  remarkable^  that  about  the  time  of  our 
Saviour's  coming  into  the  world,  all  kinds  of 
learning  flourished  to  a  very  great  degree  ;  inso- 
much that  nothing  is  more  frequent  in  the  mouths 
of  many  men,  even  such  who  pretend  to  read  and 
to  know,  than  an  extravagant  praise  and  opinion 
of  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  Gentile  sages  of 
those  days>  and  likewise  of  those  ancient  philoso- 
phers who  weijt  before  them,  whose  doctrines  are 
left  upon  record,  either  by  themselves,  or  other 
writers.  As  far  as  this  may  be  taken  for  granted^ 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  providence  of  God 
brought  this  about  for  several  very  wise  ends  and 
purposes  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  these  philosophers 
had  been  a  long  time  before  searching  out  where 
to  fix  the  true  happiness  of  man;  and  not  being 
able  to  agree  upon  any  certainty  about  it,  they 
could  not  possibly  but  conclude,  if  they  judged 
iuipartialljs  that  all  their  inquiries  were,  in  the 
end,  but  vain  and  fruitless:  the  consequence  of 
v.'hich  must  be,  not  only  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  werckness  of  all  human  wisdom,  but  likewise 

an 
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an  open  passage  hereby  made,  for  letting  in  those 
beams  of  light,  which  the  glorious  sunshine  of  the 
Gospel  then  brought  into  the  world,  by  revealing 
those  hidden  truths,  which  they  had  so  long  be- 
fore been  labouring  to  discover,  and  fixing  the 
general  happiness  of  mankind  beyond  all  contro- 
versy and  dispute.  And  therefore  the  providence 
of  God  wisely  suffered  men  of  deep  genius  and 
learning  then  to  arise,  who  should  search  into  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  now  made  known,  and  canvas 
its  doctrines  with  all  the  subtilty  and  knowledge 
■they  were  masters  of,  and  in  the  end  freely  ac- 
knowledge that  to  be  the  true  wisdom  only, 
'*  which  Cometh  from  above." 

However,  to  make  a  further  inquiry  into  the 
truth  of  this  observation,  I  doubt  not  but  there  is 
reason  to  think,  that  a  great  many  of  those  en- 
comiums given  to  ancient  philosophers  are  taken 
upon  trust,  and  by  a  sort  of  men  who  are  not 
very  likely  to  be  at  the  pains  of  an  inquiry  that 
would  employ  so  much  time  and  thinking  For, 
the  usual  ends  vvhv  men  affect  this  kind  of  dis- 
course, appear  generally  to  be  either  out  of  osten- 
tation, that  they  may  pass  upon  the  world  for 
persons  of  great  knowledge  and  observation  ;  or, 
what  is  worse,  there  are  some  who  highlv  c::att 
the  wisdom  of  those  Gentile  sages,  thereby  ob- 
licjuely  to  glance  at  and  triidnce  divine  revela- 
tion, and  more  especi-aliy  that  of  the  Gospel ;  for 
the  consequeii-i-e  they  would  have  us  draw  is  this : 
riiat  .-since  those  ancient  philosoj)hers  rose  to  a 
j^rcater  pitcli  of  wisdom  and  virtue  than  was  ever 
known  among  Christians,  and  all  this  pm-elv  upon 
the   strength  of  their  own  reason,  and  libertv  of 

ihinkintr. 
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thinking,  therefore  it  must  follow,  that  either  all 
revelation  is  false,  or,  what  is  worse,  that  it  has 
depraved  the  nature  of  man,  and  left  him  worse 
than  it  found  him. 

But  this  high  opinion  of  heathen  wisdam  is  not 
very  ancient  in  the  world,  nor  at  all  counte- 
nanced from  primitive  times.  Our  Saviour  had 
but  a  low  esteem  of  it,  as  appears  by  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  who  fol- 
lowed the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Epicurus,  St, 
Paul  likewise,  who  was  well  versed  in  all  the 
Grecian  literiv'ure,  seems  very  much  to  despise 
their  philosophy,  as  we  find  in  his  writings;  cau- 
tioning the  Colossians  to  "  beware  lest  any  man 
spoil  them  through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit." 
And  in  another  place,  he  advises  Timothy  to 
"  avoid  profane  and  vain  babblings,  and  opposi- 
tions of  science  falsely  so  called;"  that  is,  not  to 
introduce  into  the  Christian  doctrine  the  janglings 
of  those  vain  philosophers,  which  they  would  pass 
upon  the  world  for  science.  And  the  reasons  he 
gives  are,  first,  That  those  who  professed  them 
did  err  concerning  the  faith:  secondly,  because 
the  knowledge  of  them  did  increase  ungodliness, 
vain  babblincs  beinsr  otherwise  ex])Ounded  vani- 
tics,  or  empty  sounds;  that  is,  tedious  disputes 
about  v/ords,  which  the  philosophers  were  always 
so  full  of,  and  v/hich  were  the  natural  product  of 
disputes  and  dissensions  between  several  sects. 

Neither  had  the  primitive  fathers  any  great  or 
good  opinion  of  the  heathen  philosophy,  hs  it  is 
manifest  from  several  passages  in  their  writings: 
so  that  this  vein  of  affecting  to  raise  the  reputation 
of  those  sages  so  high,  is  a  mode  and  a  vice  but  of 

yesterday, 
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yesterday,  assumed  chiefly,  as  I  have  said,  to  dis- 
parage revealed  knowledge,  and  the  consequences 
of  it  among  us. 

Now,  because  this  is  a  prejudice  which  may 
prevail  with  some  persons,  so  far  as  to  lessen  the 
influence  of  the  Gospel ;  and  whereas,  therefore, 
this  is  an  opinion  which  men  of  education  are 
likely  to  be  encountered  with,  when  they  have 
produced  themselves  into  the  world ;  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  show  that  their  preference  of  heathen 
wisdom  and  virtue  before  that  of  the  Christian,  is 
every  way  unjust,  and  grounded  upon  ignorance 
or  mistake;  in  order  to  which,  I  shall  consider 
four  things: 

First,  I  shall  produce  certain  points,  wherein  the 
wisdom  and  virtue  of  all  unrevealed  philosophy 
in  general  fell  short,  and  was  very  imperfect. 

Secondly,  I  shall  show,  in  several  instances,  where 
some  of  the  most  renowned  philosophers  have 
been  grossly  defective  in  their  lessons  of  mo- 
rality. 

Thirdly,  I  shall  prove  the  perfection  of  Christian 
wisdom,  from  the  proper  characters  and  marks 
of  it. 

Lastly,  1  shall  show  that  the  great  examples  of 
wisdom  and  virtue,  among  the  heathen  wise- 
men,  were  produced  by  personal  merit,  and 
not  influenced  by  the  doctrine  of  any  sect; 
whereas,  in  Christianity,  it  is  quite  the  con- 
trary. 

First,  I  shall  produce  certain  points,  wherein 
the    wisdom    and    virtue  of  all   unrevealed   phi- 
losophy 
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losophy  in  general  fell  short,  and  was  very  irdt. 
perfect. 

My  design  is,  to  persuade  men,  that  Christian 
philosophy  is  in  all  things  preferable  to  heathen 
wisdom ;  from  which,  or  its  professors,  I  shall, 
however,  have  no  occasion  to  detract.  They  were 
as  wise,  and  as  good,  as  it  was  possible  for  them 
to  be  under  such  disadvantages ;  and  would  have 
probably  been  infinitely  more  so,  with  such  aids 
as  we  enjoy:  but  our  lessons  are  certainly  much 
better,  however  our  practices  may  fall  short. 

The  first  point  I  shall  mention  is,  that  univer- 
sal defect  which  was  in  all  their  schemes,  that 
they  could  not  agree  about  their  chief  good,  or 
wherein  to  place  the  happiness  of  mankind;  nor 
had  any  of  them  a  tolerable  answer  upon  this  dif- 
ficulty, to  satisfy  a  reasonable  person.  For,  to 
say,  as  the  most  plausible  of  them  did,  *'  that  hap- 
piness consisted  in  virtue,"  was  but  vain  babbling, 
and  a  mere  sound  of  words,  to  amuse  others  and 
themselves;  because  they  were  not  agreed  what 
this  virtue  was,  or  wherein  it  did  consist  ;  and 
likewise,  because  several  among  the  best  of  them 
taught  quite  different  things,  placing  happiness 
in  health  or  good  fortune,  in  riches  or  in  honour, 
where  all  were  agreed  that  virtue  was  not,  as  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  show,  when  I  speak  of  their 
particular  tenets. 

The  second  great  defect  in  the  Gentile  philoso- 
phy, was,  that  it  wanted  some  suitable  reward, 
proportioned  to  the  better  part  of  man,  his  mind, 
as  an  encouragement  for  his  progress  in  virtue. 
The  difficulties  they  met  with  upon  the  score  of 
this  default  were  great,  and  not  to  be  accounted 
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for:  bodily  goods  being  only  suitable  to  bodily 
wants,  are  no  rest  at  all  for  the  mind;  and  if  they 
were,  yet  are  they  not  the  proper  fruits  of  wisdom 
and  virtue,  being  equally  attainable  by  the  igno- 
rant and  wicked.  Now,  human  nature  is  so  con- 
stituted, that  we  can  never  pursue  any  thing 
heartily,  but  upon  hopes  of  a  reward.  If  we  run 
a  race,  it  is  in  expectation  of  a  prize;  and  the 
greater  the  prize,  the  faster  we  run  ;  for  an  Tncor- 
ruptible  crown,  if  we  understand  it,  and  believe  it 
to  be  such,  more  than  a  corruptible  one.  But 
some  of  the  philosophers  gave  all  this  quite  ano- 
ther turn,  and  pretended  to  refine  so  far  as  to  call 
virtue  its  own  reward,  and  worthy  to  be  followed 
only  for  itself:  whereas,  if  there  be  any  thing 
in  this  more  than  the  sound  of  the  words,  it  is  at 
least  too  abstracted  to  become  a  universal  influ- 
encing principle  in  the  world,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  of  general  use. 

It  was  the  want  of  assigning  some  happiness 
proportioned  to  the  soul  of  man,  that  caused 
many  of  them,  either,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be  sour 
and  morose,  supercilious  and  untreatable;  or,  on 
the  other,  to  fall  into  the  vulgar  pursuits  of  com- 
mon men,  to  hunt  after  greatness  and  riches,  to 
make  their  court,  and  to  serve  occasions;  as 
Plato  did  to  the  younger  Dionysius,  and  Aristotle 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  So  impossible  it  is  for 
a  man,  who  looks  no  farther  than  the  present  world, 
to  fix  himself  long  in  a  contemplation  where  the 
present  world  has  no  part :  he  has  no  sure  hold,  no 
firm  footing;  he  can  never  expect  to  remove  the 
earth  he  rests  upon,  while  he  has  no  support  be- 
sides for  his  feet,  but  wants,  like  Archimedes,  some 

other 
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Other  place  whereon  to  stand.  To  talk  of  bearing 
pain  and  grief,  without  any  sort  of  present  or 
future  hope,  cannot  be  purely  greatness  of  spirit; 
there  must  be  a  mixture, in  it  of  aftectation,  and 
an  allay  of  pride;  or  perhaps  is  wholly  coun- 
terfeit. 

It  is  true,  there  has  been  all  along  in  the  world 
a  notion  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  another 
life:  but  it  seems  to  have  rather  served  as  an  en- 
tertainment to  poets,  or  as  a  terror  of  children, 
than  a  settled  principle  by  which  men  pretended 
to  govern  any  of  their  actions.  The  laf^t  celebrated 
w^ords  of  Socrates,  a  little  before  his  death,  do  not 
seem  to  reckon  or  build  much  upon  any  such 
opinion;  and  Caesar  made  no  scruple  to  disown 
it,  and  ridicule  it  in  open  senate. 

Thirdly,  The  greatest  and  wisest  of  all  their 
philosophers  were  never  able  to  give  any  satisfac- 
tion to  others  and  themselves,  in  their  notions  of 
a  Deity.  They  were  often  extremely  gross  and 
absurd  in  their  conceptions;  and  those  who  made 
the  fairest  conjectures,  are  such  as  were  generally 
allowed  by  the  learned,  to  have  seen  the  system 
of  Moses,  if  I  may  so  cull  it,  who  was  in  great  re- 
putation at  that  time  in  the  heathen  world,  as  we 
find  by  Diodorus,  Justin,  Longinus,  and  other 
authors  :  for  the  rest,  the  uisest  among  them  laid 
aside  all  notions  after  a  Deity,  as  a  disquisition 
vain  and  fruitless,  which  indeed  it  was,  upon  un- 
revealed  principles  ;  and  those  who  ventured  to 
engage  too  far,  fell  into  incoherence  and  con- 
fusion. 

Fourthly,  Those  among  them  who  had  the 
justest  conceptions  of  a  divine  power,  and  did  also 
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admit  a  Providence,  had  no  notion  at  all  of  en- 
tirely relying  and  depending  upon  either ;  they 
trusted  in  themselves  for  all  things ;  but,  as  for  a 
trust  or  dependence  upon  God,  they  would  not 
hav^e  understood  the  phrase;  it  made  no  part  of 
the  profane  style. 

Therefore  it  was,  that  in  all  issues  and  events 
which  they  could  not  reconcile  to  their  own  sen- 
timents of  reason  and  justice,  they  were  quite  dis- 
concerted :  they  had  no  retreat ;  but  upon  every 
blow  of  adverse  fortune,  either  affected  to  be  in- 
different, or  grew  sullen  and  severe,  or  else  yielded 
and  sunk  like  other  men. 

Having  now  produced  certain  points,  wherein 
the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  all  unrevealed  philoso- 
phy fell  short,*and  was  very  imperfect;  I  go  on, 
in  the  second  place,  to  show,  in  several  instances, 
where  some  of  the  most  renowned  philosophers 
have  been  grossly  defective  in  their  lessons  of 
morality. 

Thales,  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  sect,  so  cele- 
brated for  morality,  being  asked  how  a  man  might 
bear  ill-fortune  with  greatest  ease,  answered,  "  By 
seeing  his  enemies  in  a  worse  condition."  An 
answer  truly  barbarous,  unworthy  of  human  na- 
ture, and  which  included  such  consequences,  as 
must  destroy  all  society  from  the  world. 

Solon  lamenting  the  death  of  a  son,  one  told 
him,  "You  lament  in  v^in."  "Therefore,"  said 
he,  *'  I  lament,  because  it  is  in  vain."  Ihis  was  a 
plain  confession  how  imperfect  all  his  philosophy 
was,  and  that  something  was  still  wanting.  He 
owned  that  all  his  wisdom  and   morals  were   use- 
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less,  and  this  upon  one  of  the  most  frequent  acci- 
dents in  life.  How  much  better  could  he  have 
learned  to  support  himself  even  from  David,  by 
his  entire  dependence  upon  God  ;  and  that,  before 
our  Saviour  had  advanced  the  notions  of  religion 
to  the  height  and  perfection  wherewith  he  hath 
instructed  his  disciples! 

Plato  himself,  with  all  his  refinements,  placed 
happiness  in  wisdom,  health,  good  fortune,  ho- 
nour, and  riches;  and  held  that  they  who  enjoyed 
all  these  were  perfectly  happy:  which  opinion 
was  indeed  unworthy  its  owner,  leaving  the  wise 
and  good  man  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  uncertain 
chance,  and  to  be  miserable  without  resource. 

His  scholar  Aristotle  fell  more  grossly  into  the 
same  notion,  and  plainly  affirmed,  "That  virtue, 
without  the  goods  of  fortune,  wal  not  sufficient 
for  happiness,  but  that  a  wise  man  must  be  mise- 
rable in  poverty  and  sickness."  Nay,  Diogenes 
himself,  from  whose  pride  and  singularity  one 
would  have  looked  for  other  notions,  delivered  it 
as  his  opinion,  "  That  a  poor  old  man  was  the 
most  miserable  thing  in  lite," 

Zeno  also  and  his  followers  fell  into  many  ab- 
surdities, among  which  nothing  could  be  greater 
than  that  of  maintaining  all  crimes  to  be  equal ; 
which,  instead  of  making  vice  hateful,  rendered  it 
as  a  thing  indiflerent  and  familiar  to  all  men. 

Lastly,  Epicurus  had  no  notion  of  justice,  but 
as  it  was  profitable;  and  his  placiiJg  happiness  in 
pleasure,  with  a!)  tl^e  advantages  he  could  ex- 
pound it  by,  was  liable  to  very  great  exception; 
for,  although  he  taught  that  pleasure  did  consist 
in  viftiie,  yet  he  did  not  any  way  fix  or  ascertain 
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tVie  boundaries  of  virtue,  as  he  ought  to  have 
done ;  by  which  means  he  misled  his  followers 
into  the  greatest  vices,  making  their  names  to  be- 
come odious  and  scandalous,  even  in  the  heathen 
world. 

I  have  produced  these  few  instances  from  a 
great  many  others,  to -show  the  imperfection  of 
heathen  philosophy,  wherein  I  have  confined  ray- 
self  wholly  to  their  morality.  And  surely  we 
may  pronounce  upon  it,  in  the  words  of  St.  JameSj 
that  "  This  wisdom  descended  not  from  above, 
but  was  earthly  and  sensual."  "What  if  I  had 
produced  their  absurd  notions  about  God  and  the 
soul  ?  it  would  then  have  completed  the  character 
given  it  by  that  apostle,  and  appeared  to  have 
been  devilish  too.  But  it  is  easy  to  observe,  from 
the  nature  of  these  few  particulars,  that  their 
defects  in  morals  were  purely  the  flagging  and 
fainting  of  the  mind,  for  want  of  a  support  by 
revelation  from  God. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  in  the  third  place,  to  show 
the  perfection  of  Christian  wisdom  from  above ; 
and  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  it  appear,  from 
those  proper  characters  and  marks  of  it,  by  the 
apostle  before  mentioned,  in  the  the  third  chap- 
ter, and  15th,  16th,  and  17th  verses. 

The  words  run  thus: 

"  This  wisdom  descendeth  not  from  above  j  but 
IS  earthly,  sensual,  devilish. 

"  For  where  envying  and  strife  is,  there  is  con- 
fusion and  every  evil  work. 

"  But  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  is  first 
pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  en- 
treated. 
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treated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without 
partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy." 

"The  wisdom  from  above  is  first  pure."  This 
purity  of  the  mind  and  spirit  is  peculiar  to  the 
Gospel.  Our  Saviour  says,  *'  Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."  A  mind  free 
from  all  pollution  of  lusts  shall  have  a  daily  vision 
of  God,  whereof  unrevealed  religion  can  form  no 
notion.  This  is  it  that  keeps  us  unspotted  from 
the  world  ;  and  hereby  many  have  been  prevailed 
upon  to  live  in  the  practice  of  all  purity,  holi- 
ness, and  righteousness,  far  beyond  the  examples 
of  the  most  celebrated  philosophers. 

It  is  "  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  en- 
treated." The  Christian  doctrine  teacheth  us  all 
those  dispositions  that  make  us  affable  and  cour- 
teous, gentle  and  kind,  without  any  morose  leaven 
of  pride  or  vanity,  which  entered  into  the  com- 
position of  most  heathen  schemes:  so  we  are 
taught  to  be  meek  and  lowly.  Our  Saviour's  last 
legacy  was  peace ;  and  he  commands  us  to  forgive 
our  offending  brother  unto  seventy  times  seven. 
Christian  wisdom  is  full  of  mercy  and  good  works, 
teaching  the  height  of  all  moral  virtues,  of  which 
the  heathens  fell  infinitely  short.  Plato  indeed 
(and  it  is  worth  observing)  has  somewhere  a  dia- 
logue, or  part  of  one,  about  forgiving  our  ene- 
mies, which  was  perhaps  tlie  highest  strain  ever 
reached  by  man,  without  divine  assistance;  yet 
how  little  is  that  to  what  our  Saviour  commands 
us !  "  To  love  them  that  hate  us ;  to"  bless  them 
that  ourse  us;  and  to  do  good  to  them  that 
despitefully  use  us." 

Christian  wisdom  is  "without  partiality;"  it  is 
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not  calculated  for  thisor  that  nation  of  people,  but 
the  whole  race  of  mankind:  not  so  the  philoso- 
phical schemes,  which  were  narrow  and  confined, 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  towns,  governments,  or 
sects;  but,  "in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth 
God,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with 
him." 

Lastly,  It  is  "without  hypocrisy;"  it  appears 
to  be  what  it  really  is ;  it  is  all  of  a  piece.  By  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  so  far  from  being 
allowed  to  publish  to  the  world  those  virtues  we 
have  not,  that  we  are  commanded  to  hide  even 
from  ourselves  those  we  really  have,  and  not  to 
let  our  right  hand  know  what  our  left  hand  does; 
unlike  several  branches  of  the  heathen  wisdom, 
which  pretended  to  teach  insensibility  and  indif- 
ference, magnanimity,  and  contempt  of  life,  wdiile, 
at  the  same  time,  in  other  parts,  it  belied  its  own 
doctrines. 

I  come  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  show  that  the 
great  examples  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  among  the 
Grecian  sages,  were  produced  by  personal  merit, 
and  not  influenced  by  the  doctrine  of  any  parti- 
cular sect;  whereas,  in  Christianity,  it  is  quite 
the  contrary. 

The  two  virtues  most  celebrated  by  ancient 
moralists,  were  Fortitude  and  Temperance,  as  re- 
lating to  the  government  of  man  in  his  private 
capacity,  to  which  their  schemes  were  generally 
addressed  and  confmed ;  and  the  two  instances 
wherein  tliose  virtues  arrived  at  li^e  greatest 
height,    weje   Socrates    and   Cato.     Bat    neither 

those. 
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those,  nor  any  other  virtues  possessed  hy  these?' 
two,  were  at  all  owing  to  any  lessons  or  doctrines 
of  a  sect.  For  Socrates  himself  was  of  none  at 
all:  and  although  Cato  was  called  a  stoic,  it  was 
more  from  a  resemblance  of  manners  in  his  worst 
qualities,  than  that  he  avowed  himself  one  of  their 
disciples.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  many 
other  great  men  of  antiquity.  Whence  I  infer,  that 
those  who  were  renowned  for  virtue  among  them, 
were  more  obliged  to  the  good  natural  disposi- 
tions of  their  own  minds,  than  to  the  doctrines  of 
any  sect  they  pretended  to  follow. 

On  the  other  side,  as  the  examples  of  fortitude 
and  patience  among  the  primitive  Christians,  have 
been  infinitely  greater  and  more  numerous,  so 
they  were  altogether  the  product  of  their  prin- 
ciples and  doctrine  ;  and  were  such  as  the  same 
persons,  without  those  aids,  would  never  have 
arrived  to.  Of  this  truth  most  of  the  apostles, 
with  many  thousand  martyrs,  are  a  cloud  of 
witnesses  beyond  exception.  Having  therefore 
spoken  so  largely  upon  the  former  heads,  I  shall 
dwell  no  longer  upon  this. 

And,  if  it  should  here  be  objected.  Why  does 
not  Christianity  still  produce  the  same  effects.''  it 
is  easy  to  answer,  First,  That  although  the  num- 
ber of  pretended  Christians  be  great,  yet  that  of 
true  believers,  in  proportion  to  the  other,  was 
never  so  small;  and  it  is  a  true  lively  faith  alone^ 
that,  by  the  assistance  of  God's  grace,  can  in- 
fluence our  practice. 

Secondly,  We  may  answer,  that  Christianity 
itself  has  \ery  much  suffered,  by  being  blended 
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tftp  with  Gentile  philosophy.  The  Platonic  system^ 
first   taken   into   religion,  was  thought  to  have 
^iven  matter  for  some  early  heresies  in  the  church. 
When   disputes   began  to  arise,  the  peripatetic 
forms  were  introduced  by  Scotus,  as  best  fitted  for 
controversy.     And,  however  this  may  now  have 
become  liecessary,  it  was  surely  the  author  of  a 
litigious  vein,  which  has  since  occasioned  very 
pernicious  consequences,  stopped  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  and  been  a  great  promoter  of  vice; 
verifying  that  sentence  given  by  St.  James,  and 
mentioned  before,  "  Where  envying  and  strife  is, 
there  is  confusion   and  every  evil  work."     This 
was  the  fatal  stop  to  the  Grecians,  in  their  pro- 
gress both  of  arts  and  arms ;  their  wise  men  were 
divided   under    several   sects,  and  their   govern- 
ments under  several  commonwealths,  all  in  oppo- 
sition to  each   other ;    which   engaged  them   in 
eternal    iquarrels   among  themselves,  while  they 
should    have   been    armed   against   the  common 
enemy.     And  I  wish  we  had  no  other  examples, 
from  the  like  causes,  less  foreign  or  ancient  than 
that.    Diogenes  said,  Socrates  was  a  madman ;  the 
disciples  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  nay  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  were  engaged  in  fierce  disputes  about 
the  most  insignificant  trifles.     And  if  this  be  the 
present  language  and  practice  among  us  Chris- 
tians, no  wonder  that  Christianity  does  not  still 
produce  the  same  effects  which  it  did  at  first, 
when  it  was  received  and  embraced  in  its  utmost 
purity  and  perfection  :   for  such  wisdom  as   this 
cannot   "descend   from    above;"    but   must   be 
*'  earthly,  sensual,  devilish  ;  full  of  confusion  and 
VOL.  LX.  R  every 
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every  evil  work;  whereas,  "the  wisdom  from 
above,  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and 
easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good 
fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy." 
This  is  the  true  heavenly  wisdom,  which  Chris- 
tianity only  can  boast  of,  and  which  the  greatest 
of  the  heathen  wise  men  could  never  arrive  at. 

Now  to  God  the  Father,  Sjc. 
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SERMON  XII; 
DOING    GOOD: 

k  SERMON  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  WOOD's  PROJECT^;- 
(Written  in  1724.) 


galatiAns,  vi.  10. 

j4s  zve  have  therefore  opportunity^  let  us  do  good 
unto  all  men. 

JNATURE  directs  every  one  of  us,  and  God 
permits  uS,  to  consult  our  own  private  good,  be- 
fore 

*  "  I  did  very  lately,  as  I  thought  it  my  duty,  preach  to  the 
people  under  my  inspection  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Wood's 
coin  ;  and  although  I  never  heard  that  my  sermon  gave  the 
least  offence,  as  I  am  sure  none  was  intended,  yet,  if  it  were  now 
printed  and  published,  I  cannot  say  I  would  irisure  it  from  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman,  or  my  person  from  those  of  a 
itiessenger."    See  The  Drapier's  Letters,  No.  Vl. 

"  I  never,"  said  the  Dean  some  time  after  in  a  jocular  conver* 
sation,  "  preached  but  twice  in  my  life,  and  they  were  not  ser- 
rhons,  but  pamphlets."  Being  asked  on  what  subject,  he  replied, 
"They  were  against  Wood's  halfpence."  See  Pilkingtort,  vol.  i. 
p.  56.     N. 

The  pieces  relating  to  Ireland  are  those  of  a  public  nature; 
in  which  the  Dean  appears,  as  usual,  in  the  best  light,  because 
they  do  honour  to  his  heart  as  well  as  to  his  head  ;  furnishing 
some  additional  proofs,  that,  though  he  was  very  free  in  his 
abuse  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  as  well  natives  as  fo- 
reigners, he  had  their  interest  sincerely  at  heart,  and  perfectly 
Uhderstood  it.     His  sermon  upon  Doing  Good,  though  peculiarly 
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fore  the  private  good  of  any  other  person  vvhat-^ 
soever.  We  are  indeed  commanded  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves,  but  not  as  well  as  our- 
selves. The  love  we  have  for  ourselves,  is  to  be 
the  pattern  of  that  love  we  ought  to  have  toward 
our  neighbour  J  but,  as  the  copy  doth  not  equal 
the  original,  so  my  neighbour  cannot  think  it 
hard,  if  I  prefer  myself,  who  am  the  original, 
before  him,  who  is  only  the  copy.  Thus,  if  any 
matter  equally  concern  the  life,  the  reputation, 
the  profit  of  my  neighbour  and  my  own ;  the  law 
of  nature,  which  is  the  law  of  God,  obligeth  me 
to  take  care  of  myself  first,  and  afterward  of  him. 
And  this  I  need  not  be  at  much  pains  in  per- 
suading you  to ;  for  the  want  of  self  love,  with 
regard  to  things  of  this  world,  is  not  among  the 
faults  of  mankind.  But  then,  on  the  other  side, 
if,  by  a  small  hurt  and  loss  to  myself,  I  can  pro-- 
cure  a  great  good  to  my  neighbour,  in  that  case 
his  interest  is  to  be  preferred.  For  example,  if  I 
can  be  sure  of  saving  his  life,  without  great 
danger  to  my  own  ;  if  I  can  preserve  him  from 
being  undone,  without  ruining  myself;  or  reco- 
ver his  reputation,  without  blasting  mine  ;  all 
this  I  arn  obliged  to  do :  and  if  I  sincerely  per- 
form it,  I  do  then  obey  the  command  of  God,  in 
loving  my  neighbour  as  myself. 

But,  besides  this  love  we  owe  to  every  man  in 
his  particular  capacity,  under  the  title  of  our 
neighbour,  there   is  yet  a  duty  of  a  more  large 


adapted  to  Ireland  and  Wood's  designs  upon  it,  contains  perhaps 
the  best  motives  to  patriotism  that  were  ever  delivered  within 
so  small  a  compass.     Burke. 
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extensive  nature  incumbent  on  us ;  which  is,  our 
love  to  our  neighbour  in  his  public  capacity,  as 
he  is  a  member  of  that  great  body  the  common- 
wealth, under  the  same  government  with  our- 
selves ;  and  this  is  usually  called  love  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  is  a  duty  to  which  we  are  more  strictly 
obliged  than  even  that  of  loving  ourselves;  be- 
cause therein  ourselves  are  also  contained,  as  well 
as  all  our  neighbours,  in  one  great  body.  This 
love  of  the  public,  or  of  the  commonwealth,  or 
love  of  our  country,  was  in  ancient  times  pro- 
perly known  by  the  name  of  virtue,  because  it 
was  the  greatest  of  all  virtues,  and  was  supposed 
to  contain  all  virtues  in  it:  and  many  great  ex- 
amples of  this  virtue  are  left  us  on  record, 
scarcely  to  be  believed,  or  even  conceived,  in 
such  a  base,  corrupted,  wicked  ag©  as  this  we 
live  in.  In  those  times,  it  was  common  for  men 
to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try, although  they  had  neither  hope  nor  belief  of 
future  rewards ;  whereas  in  our  days  very  few 
make  the  least  scruple  of  sacrificing  a  whole  na-r 
tion,  as  well  as  their  own  souls,  for  a  little  present 
gain;  which  often  hath  been  known  to  end  in 
their  own  ruin  in  this  world,  as  it  certainly  must 
in  that  to  come. 

Have  we  not  seen  men,  for  the  sake  of  some 
petty  employment,  give  up  the  very  natural 
rights  and  liberties  of  their  country,  and  of  man- 
kind, in  the  ruin  of  which  themselves  must  at  last 
be  involved  !  Are  not  these  corruptions  gotten 
among  the  meanest  of  our  people,  who,  for  a 
piece  of  money,  will  give  tlieir  votes  at  a  venture, 
for  the  disposal  of  their  own   lives   and  fortunes, 

without 
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without  considering  whether  it  he  to  those  who 
are  most  likely  to  betray  or  defend  them  ?  But, 
if  I  were  to  produce  only  one  instance  of  a  hun- 
dred, wherein  we  fail  in  this  duty  of  loving  our 
country,  it  would  be  an  endless  labour;  and 
therefore  I  shall  not  attempt  it. 

But  here  I  would  not  be  misunderstood :  by 
the  love  of  our  country,  I  do  not  mean  loyalty  to 
our  king,  for  that  is  a  duty  of  another  nature ; 
and  a  man  may  be  very  loyal,  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  word,  without  one  grain  of  public 
good  at  his  heart.  Witness  this  very  kingdom 
we  live  in.  I  verily  believe,  that  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  no  nation  upon  earth  ever 
showed  (all  circumstances  considered)  such  high 
constant  marks  of  loyalty,  in  all  their  actions  and 
behaviour,  as  we  have  done:  and  at  the  same 
time,  no  people  ever  appeared  more  utterly  void 
of  what  is  called  a  public  spirit.  When!  say  the 
people,  I  mean  the  bulk  or  mass  of  the  people ; 
for  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  in  power. 

Therefore  I  shall  think  my  time  not  ill  spent, 
if  I  can  persuade  most  or  all  of  you  who  hear 
me,  to  show  the. love  you  have  for  your  country, 
by  endeavouring  in  your  several  situations  to  do 
all  the  public  good  you  are  able.  For  I  am  cer- 
tainly persuaded,  that  all  our  misfortunes  arise 
from  no  other  original  cause  than  that  general 
disregard  among  us  to  the  public  welfare. 

I  therefore  undertake  to  show  ycu  three  things ; 

First,  That  there  are  few  people  so  weak  or  mean> 
who  have  it  not  sometimes  in  their  power  to 
be  useful  to  the  public. 

Secondlv. 
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Secondly,  That  it  is  often  in  the  power  of  the 

meanest  among  mankind  to  do  mischief  to  the 

public. 
And,  lastly.  That  all  wilful  injuries  done  to  the 

public,  are  very  great  and  aggravated  sins  ia 

the  sight  of  God, 

First,  There  are  few  people  so  weak  or  mean,^ 
who  have  it  not  sometimes  in  their  power  to  be 
useful  to  the  public. 

Solomon  tells  us  of  a  poor  wise  man,  who  saved 
a  city  by  his  counsel.  It  hath  often  happened 
that  a  private  soldier,  by  some  unexpected  brave 
attempt,  hath  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  a 
great  victory.  How  many  obscure  men  have 
been  authors  of  very  useful  inventions,  whereof 
the  world  now  reaps  the  benefit !  The  very  ex- 
ample of  honesty  and  industry  in  a  poor  tradesr 
man,  will  sometimes  spread  through  a  neigh- 
bourhood, when  others  see  how  successful  he  is ; 
and  thus  so  many  useful  members  are  gained,  for 
which  the  whole  body  of  the  public  is  the  better. 
Whoever  is  blessed  with  a  true  public  spirit,  God 
will  certainly  put  it  into  his  way  to  make  use  of 
that  blessing,  for  the  ends  it  was  given  him,  by 
some  means  or  other:  and  therefore  it  hath  been 
observed,  in  most  ages,  that  the  greatest  actions 
fur  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  have  been 
performed  by  the  wisdom  or  courage,  the  contri- 
vance or  industry,  of  particular  men,  and  not  of 
numbers:  and  that  the  safety  of  a  kingdom  hath 
often  been  owing  to  those  hands  whence  it  was 
least  expected. 


Rut. 
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But,  secondly.  It  is  often  in  the  power  of  the 
jneanest  among  mankind  to  do  mischief  to  the 
public :  and  hence  arise  most  of  those  miseries 
with  which  the  states  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
are  infested.  How  many  great  princes  have  been 
niurdered  by  the  meanest  ruffians  !  The  weak- 
est hand  can  open  a  flood-gate  to  drown  a  coun- 
try, which  a  thousand  of  the  strongest  cannot 
stop.  Those  who  have  thrown  off  all  regard  for 
public  good^  will  often  have  it  in  their  way  to  do 
public  evil,  and  will  not  fail  to  exercise  that 
power  whenever  they  can.  The  greatest  blow 
given  of  late  to  this  kingdom,  was  by  the  disho- 
nesty of  a  few  manufacturers  J  who,  by  imposing 
bad  ware  at  foreign  markets,  in  almost  the  only 
traffic  permitted  to  us,  did  half  ruin  that  trade; 
by  which  this  poor  unhappy  kingdom  now  suffers 
in  the  midst  of  sufferings.  I  speak  not  here  of 
persons  in  high  stations,  vvho  ought  to  be  free 
from  all  reflection,  and  are  supposed  always  to 
intend  the  welfare  of  the  community  :  but  we 
now  find  by  experience,  that  the  meanest  instru- 
ment may,  by  the  concurrence  of  accidents,  have 
it  in  his  power  to  bring  a  whole  kingdom  to  tne 
very  brink  of  destruction,  and  is  at  this  present 
endeavouring  to  finish  his  work;  and  hqth  agents 
a'TJong  ourselves,  who  are  contented  to  see  their 
own  country  undone,  to  be  small  sharers  in  that 
iniquitous  gain,  which  at  last  must  end  in  their 
own  ruin,  as  well  as  ouj's.  I  confess  it  was 
chiefly  the  consideration  of  that  great  danger  we 
are  in,  which  engaged  me  to  discourse  to  you  on 
this  subject,  to  exhort  you  to  a  love  of  your 
country,  and  a  public  spirit,  when  all  you  have  is 

at 
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at  stake ;  to  prefer  the  interest  of  your  prince  and 
your  fellow-subjects,  before  that  of  one  destruc- 
tive impostor,  and  a  few  of  his  adherents. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  this 
way  of  discoursing  is  not  so  proper  from  the  pul- 
pit. But  surely,  when  an  open  attempt  is  made, 
and  far  carried  on,  to  make  a  great  kingdom  one 
large  poorhouse,  to  deprive  us  of  all  means  to 
exercise  hospitality  or  charity,  to  turn  our  cities 
and  churches  into  ruins,  to  make  the  country  a 
desert  for  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  to  destroy  all 
arts  and  sciences,  all  trades  and  manufactures, 
and  the  very  tillage  of  the  ground,  only  to  enrich 
one  obscure  ill-designing  projector  and  his  fol- 
lowers; it  is  time  for  the  pastor  to  cry  out,  "that 
the  wolf  is  getting  into  his  flock,"  to  warn  them 
to  stand  together,  and  all  to  consult  the  commor^ 
safety.  And  God  be  praised  for  his  infinite  good- 
ness in  raising  such  a  spirit  of  union  among  us, 
at  least  in  this  point,  in  the  midst  of  all  our  for- 
mer divisions;  which  union,  if  it  continue,  will  in 
all  probability  defeat  the  pernicious  design  of 
this  pestilent  enemy  to  the  nation  ! 

But  hence  it  clearly  follows  how  necessary  the 
love  of  our  country,  or  a  public  spirit,  is,  in  every 
particular  man,  since  the  wicked  have  so  many 
opportunities  of  doing  public  mischief  Every 
man  is  upon  his  guard  for  his  private  advantage; 
but,  where  the  public  is  concerned,  he  is  apt  to 
be  negligent,  considering  himself  only  as  one 
among  two  or  three  millions,  among  whom  the 
loss  is  equally  shared  ;  and  tluis,  he  thinks,  he  can 
be  no  great  sufferer.  Meanwhile  the  trader,  the 
farmer,  and  the  shopkeeper,  complain  of  the  hard- 
ness 
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ness  and  deadness  of  the  times,  and  wonder  whence 
it  conies  ^  while  it  is  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  their  own  folly^  for  want  of  that  love  of  their 
country,  and  public  spirit  and  firm  union  among 
themselves,  which  are  so  necessary  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  every  nation. 

Another  method,  by  which  the  meanest  wicked 
man  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  injure  the  pub- 
lic, is  false  accusation;  whereof  this  kingdom 
hath  afforded  too  many  examples:  neither  is  it 
long  since  no  man,  Avhose  opinions  were  thought 
to  differ  from  those  in  fashion,  could  safely  con- 
verse beyond  his  nearest  friends,  for  fear  of  being 
sworn  against,  as  a  traitor,  by  those  who  made  a 
traffic  of  perjury  and  subornation;  by  which  the 
yery  peace  of  the  nation  was  disturbed,  and  men 
fled  from  each  other  as  they  would  from  a  lion 
or  a  bear  got  loose.  And  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  the  pernicious  project  now  in  hand,  to  reduce 
us  to  beggary,  was  forwarded  by  one  of  these 
false  accusers,  who  had  been  convicted  of  endea- 
vouring, by  perjury  and  subornation,  to  take, 
away  the  lives  of  several  innocent  persons  here 
among  us:  and,  indeed,  there  could  not  be  a  more 
proper  instrument  for  such  a  work. 

i^nother  method,  by  which  the  meanest  peo- 
ple may  do  injury  to  the  public,  is  the  spreading 
of  lies  and  false  rumours;  thus  raising  a  distrust 
among  the  people  of  a  nation,  causing  them  to 
mi?;take  their  true  interest,  and  their  enemies 
for  their  friends;  and  this  hath  been  likewise  too 
successful  a  practice  among  us,  where  we  have 
known  the  whole  kingdom  misled  by  the  grossest 
lies,  raised  upon  occasion  to  serve  some  particu- 
lar 
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Jar  turn.  As  it  hath  also  happened  in  the  case 
I  lately  mentioned,  where  one  obscure  man,  by 
representing  our  wants  where  they  were  least, 
and  concealing  them  where  they  were  greatest, 
had  almost  succeeded  in  a  project  of  utterly  ruin- 
ing this  whole  kingdom;  and  may  still  succeed, 
if  God  doth  not  continue  that  public  spirit,  which 
he  hath  almost  mirj^culously  kindled  in  us  ypo^i 
this  occasion, 

Thus  we  see  the  public  is  many  times,  as  it 
were,  at  the  mercy  of  the  meanest  instrument, 
who  can  be  wicked  enough  to  watch  opportuni- 
ties of  doing  it  mischief,  upon  the  principles  of 
avarice  or  pialice,  which  I  am  afraid  are  deeply 
rooted  in  too  many  breasts,  and  against  which 
there  can  be  no  defence,  but  a  firm  resolution 
in  all  honest  men,  to  be  closely  united  and  aptive 
in  showing  their  love  to  their  country,  by  prefer- 
ing  the  public  interest  to  their  present  private 
advantage.  If  a  passenger,  in  a  great  storm  j\t 
sea,  should  hide  his  goods,  that  they  might  not 
be  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  the  ship,  what 
would  be  the  consequence?  The  ship  is  cast  away, 
and  he  loses  his  life  and  goods  together. 

We  have  heard  of  men,  who,  through  greed i-" 
ness  of  gain,  have  brought  infected  goods  into  a 
nation;  which  bred  a  plague,  whereof  the  owners 
and  their  families  perished  first.  Let  those  among 
us  consider  this  and  tremble,  whose  houses  are 
privately  stored  with  those  materials  of  beggary 
and  desolation,  lately  brought  over  to  be  scatter- 
ed like  a  pestilence  among  their  countrymen, 
which  may  probably  first  seize  upon  themselves 

and 
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and  their  families,  until  their  houses    shall    be 
made  a  dunghill. 

I  shall  mention  one  practice  more,  by  which 
the  meanest  instruments  often  succeed  in  doing 
public  mischief;  and  this  is,  by  deceiving  us  with 
plausible  arguments  to  make  us  believe  that  the 
most  ruinous  project  they  can  offer  is  intended 
for  our  good,  as  it  happened  in  the  case  so  often 
*  mentioned.  For  the  poor  ignorant  people,  al- 
lured by  the  appearing  convenience  in  their 
small  dealings,  did  not  discover  the  serpent  in 
the  brass,  but  were  ready,  like  the  Israelites,  to 
offer  incense  to  it ;  neither  could  the  wisdom  of 
the  nation  convince  them,  until  some,  of  good  in- 
tentions, made  the  cheat  so  plain  to  their  sight, 
that  those  who  run  may  read.  And  thus  the  de- 
sign was  to  treat  us,  in  every  point,  as  the  Philis- 
tines treated  Sampson  (I  mean  when  he  was  be- 
trayed by  Delilah),  first  to  put  out  our  eyes,  and 
then  to  bind  us  with  fetters  of  brass, 

I  proceed  to  the  last  thing  I  proposed,  which 
was  to  show  you  that  all  wilful  injuries  done  to 
the  public,  are  very  great  and  aggravated  sins  in 
the  sight  of  God. 

First,  It  is  apparent  from  Scripture,  and  most 
agreeable  to  reason,  that  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  nations  are  under  the  most  peculiar  care  of 
God's  providence.  Thus  he  promised  Abraham 
to  save  Sodom,  if  only  ten  righteous  men  could 
be  found  in  it.  Thus  the  reason  which  God  gave 
to  Jonas  for  not  destroying  Nineveh  was,  because 
there  were  six  score  thousand  men  in  that  city. 

All 
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All  government  is  from  God,  who  is  the  God 
of  order;  and  therefore  whoever  attempts  to 
breed  confusion  or  disturbance  among  a  people, 
doth  his  utmost  to  take  the  government  of  the 
world  out  of  God's  hands,  and  to  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  devil,  who  is  the  author  of  confusion. 
By  which  it  is  plain,  that  no  crime,  how  heinous 
soever,  committed  against  particular  persons,  can 
equal  the  guilt  of  him  who  does  injury  to  the 
public. 

Secondly,  All  offenders  against  their  countr}'- 
lie  under  this  grievous  difficulty,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  pardon  or  make  restitution. 
The  bulk  of  mankind  are  very  quick  at  resenting 
injuries,  and  very  slow  in  forgiving  them:  and 
how  shall  one  man  be  able  to  obtain  the  pardon 
of  millions,  or  repair  the  injuries  he  hath  done  to 
millions?  How  shall  those,  who,  by  a  most  de- 
structive fraud,  got  the  whole  wealth  of  our  neigh- 
bouring kingdom  into  their  hands,  be  e\er^  able 
to  make  a  recompence?  llpw  will  the  authors 
and  promoters  of  that  villainous  project,  for  the 
ruin  of  this  poor  country,  be  able  to  account  with 
us  for  the  injuries  they  have  already  done,  al- 
though they  should  no  farther  succeed?  The  de- 
plorable case  of  such  wretches  must  entirely  be 
left  to  the  unfathomable  mercies  of  God :  for 
those  who  know  the  least  in  religion  are  not  ig- 
norant, that  without  our  utmost  endeavours  to 
make  restitution  to  the  person  injured,  and  to  ob- 
tain his  pardon,  added  to  a  sincere  repentance, 
there  is  no  liope  of  salvation  given  in  the  Gospel. 

Lastly,  All  otTences  against  our  own  country 
have  this  aggravation,  that   they  are  ungrateful 

and 
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stnd  unnatural.  It  is  to  our  country  we  owe  those 
laws,  which  protect  us  in  our  lives,  our  liberties, 
our  properties,  and  our  religion.  Our  country 
produced  us  into  the  worlds  and  continues  to 
nourish  usj  so  that  it  is  usually  called  our  mother; 
and  there  have  been  examples  of  great  magis- 
trates, who  have  put  their  own  children  to  death 
for  endeavouring  to  betray  their  country,  as  if 
they  had  attempted  the  life  of  their  natural  pa- 
rent. 

Thus  I  have  briefly  shovVn  you  how  terrible  a 
sin  it  is  to  be  an  enemy  to  our  country,  in  order 
to  incite  you  to  the  contrary  virtue,  which  at 
this  juncture  is  so  highly  necessary,  when  every 
man's  endeavour  will  be  of  use.  We  have  hither- 
to been  just  able  to  support  ourselves  under  many 
hardships;  but  now  the  axe  is  laid  to  the  root  of 
the  tree,  and  nothing  but  a  firm  union  among 
us  can  prevent  our  utter  undoing.  This  we  are 
obliged  to,  in  duty  to  our  gracious  king,  as  well 
as  to  ourselves.  Let  us  therefore  preserve  that 
public  spirit,  which  God  hath  raised  in  us,  for  our 
own  temporal  interest.  For,  if  this  wicked  pro- 
ject should  succeed,  which  it  cannot  do  but  by 
our  own  folly;  if  we  sell  ourselves  for  nought; 
the  merchant,  the  shopkeeperj  the  artificer,  must 
fly  to  the  desert  with  their  miserable  families, 
there  to  starve,  or  live  upon  rapine,  or  at  least 
exchange  their  country  for  one  more  hospitable 
than  that  where  they  were  born. 

Thus  much  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  say  to  you 
who  are  under  my  care,  to  warn  you  against  those 
tempoiiil  evils  which  may  draw  the  worst  of  spi- 
ritual 
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f itual  evils  after  them ;  such  as,  heart-burningSi 
murinurings,  discontents,  and  all  manner  of  wick- 
edness, which  a  desperate  condition  of  life  may 
tempt  men  to. 

I  am  sensible  that  what  I  have  now  said  will 
not  go  very  far,  being  confined  to  this  assembly: 
but  1  hope  it  may  stir  up  others  of  my  brethren 
to  exhort  their  several  congregationsj  after  at 
more  effectual  manner,  to  show  their  love  for 
their  country  on  this  important  occasion.  And 
this,  I  am  sure,  cannot  be  called  meddling  in  af- 
fairs of  state. 

I  pray  God  protect  his  most  gracious  majesty, 
and  his  kingdom  long  under  his  government: 
and  defend  us  from  all  ruinous  projectors,  de- 
ceivers, suborners,  perjurers,  false  accusers,  and 
oppressors;  from  the  virulence  of  party  and  fac- 
tion; and  unite  us  in  loyalty  to  our  king,  love 
to  our  country,  and  charity  to  each  other.  And 
this  we  beg,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake:  to  whom,&c. 


THREE 
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THREE  PRAYERS 

tJSED  BY  THE  DEAN  FOR  MRS.  JOHNSONj 
IN  HER  lAst  sickness,  1727. 


I. 

jlxLMIGHTY  and  most  gracious  Lord  God,  ex- 
tend, we  beseech  thee,  thy  pity  and  compassioii 
toward  this  thy  languishing  servant :  teach  her 
to  place  her  hope  and  confidence  entirely  in  thee: 
give  her  a  true  sense  of  the  emptiness  and  vanity 
of  all  earthly  things  :  make  her  truly  sensible  of 
all  the  infirmities  of  her  life  past ,  and  grant  to 
her  such  a  true  sincere  repentance  as  is  not  to  be 
repented  of  Preserve  her,  O  Lord,  in  a  sound 
mind  and  tlnderstanding^  during  this  thy  visita- 
tion J  keep  her  from  both  the  sad  extremes  of  pre- 
sumption and  despair.  If  thou  shalt  please  to 
restore  her  to  her  former  health,  give  her  grace 
to  be  ever  mindful  of  that  mercy,  and  to  keep 
those  good  resolutions  she  now  makes  in  her  sick- 
ness ;  so  that  no  length  of  time  nor  prosperity 
may  entice  her  to  forget  them.  Let  no  thought 
of  her  misfortunes  distract  her  mind,  and  prevent 
the  means  toward  her  recovery,  or  disturb  her  in 
her  preparations  for  a  better  life.  We  beseech 
thee  also,  O  Lord,  of  thy  infinite  goodness,  to 
remember  the  good  actions  of  this  thy  servant; 
that  the  naked  she  hath  clothed,  the  hungry  she 
hath  fed,  the   sick  and  the  fatherless  whom  she 

hath 
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hath  relieved,  may  be  reckoned,  according  to  thy 
gracious  promise,  as  if  they  had  been  done  unto 
thee.  Hearken,  O  Lord,  to  the  prayers  offered 
up  by  the  friends  of  this  thy  servant  in  her  be- 
half^ and  especially  those  now  made  by  us  unto 
thee.  Give  thy  blessing  to  those  endeavours 
used  for  her  recovery ;  but  take  from  her  all  vio* 
lent  desire  either  of  life  or  death,  farther  than  with 
resignation  to  thy  holy  will.  And  now,  O  Lord, 
we  implore  thy  gracious  favour  toward  us  here 
met  together.  Grant  that  the  sense  of  this  thy 
servant's  weakness  may  add  strength  to  our  faith ; 
that  we,  considering  the  infirmities  of  our  nature, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  life,  may,  by  this  example, 
be  drawn  to  repentance,  before  it  shall  please 
thee  to  visit  us  in  the  like  manner.  Accept  these 
prayers,  we  beseech  Thee,  for  the  sake  of  thy 
dear  Son  Jesus  Christ, our  Lord;  who,  with  Thee 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  liveth  and  reigneth,  ever 
one  God  world  without  end.     Amen. 


n. 

WRITTEN  OCTOBER  l7,  1727. 

Most  merciful  Father,  accept  our  humblest 
prayers  in  behalf  of  this  thy  languishing  servant : 
forgive  the  sins,  the  frailties,  and  infirmities  of  her 
life  past.  Accept  the  good  deeds  she  hath  done 
in  such  a  manner,  that  at  whatever  time  thou 
shalt  please  to  call  her,  she  may  be  received  into 
everlasting  habitations.     Give  her  grace  to  conti* 
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nue  sincerely  thankful  to  thee  for  the  many  f^ 
vours  thou  hast  bestowed  upon  her,  the  ability 
and  inclination  a,nd  practice  to  do  good,  and 
those  virtues,  which  have  procured  the  esteem 
and  love  of  her  friends,  and  a  most  unspotted 
name  in  the  world.  O  God,  thou  dispensest  thy 
blessings  and  thy  punishments  as  it  bccometh  in- 
finite justice  and  mercy i  and  since  it  was  thy 
pleasure  to  afflict  her  with  a  long,  constant, 
weakly  state  of  health,  make  her  truly  sensible, 
that  it  was  for  very  wise  ends/and  was  largely 
made  up  to  her  in  other  blessings  more  valuable 
and  less  common.  Continue  to  her,  O  Lord,  that 
firmness  and  constancy  of  mind,  wherewith  thou 
hast  most  graciously  endowed  her,  together  with 
that  contempt  of  worldly  things  and  vanities,  that 
she  hath  shown  in  the  whole  conduct  of  her  life. 
O  all-powerful  Being,  the  least  motion  of  whose 
will  can  create  or  destroy  a  world  ;  pity  us,  the 
mournful  friends  of  thy  distressed  servant,  who 
sink  under  the  weight  of  her  present  condition, 
and  the  fear  of  losing  the  most  valuable  of  our 
friends :  restore  her  to  us,  O  Lord,  if  it  be  thy 
gracious  will,  or  inspire  us  with  constancy  and 
resignation,  to  support  ourselves  under  so  heavy 
an  affliction.  Restore  her,  O  Lord,  for  the  sake  of 
those  poor,  who  by  losing  her  will  be  desolate ; 
and  those  sick,  who  will  not  only  want  her  bounty, 
but  her  care  and  tending  ;  or  else,  in  thy  mercy, 
raise  up  some  other  in  her  place  with  equal  dis- 
position and  better  abilities.  Lessen,  O  Lord,  we 
beseech  thee,  her  bodily  pains,  or  give  her  a 
double  strength  of  mind  to  support  them.  And 
if  thou  wilt  soon  take  her  to   thvself,  turn  our 
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thoughts  rather  upon  that  felicity,  which  we  hope 
she  shall  enjoy,  than  upon  that  unspeakable  loss 
we  shall  endure.  Let  her  memory  be  ever  dear 
unto  us  ;  and  the  example  of  her  many  virtues^  as 
far  as  human  infirmity  will  admit,  our  constant 
imitation.  Accept,  O  Lord,  these  prayers  poured 
from  the  very  bottom  of  our  hearts,  in  thy  mercy, 
and  for  the  merits  of  our  blessed  Saviour.    Ameji 


in. 

WRITTEN  NOVEMBER  6,  1727. 

O  MERCIFUL  Father,  who  never  afflictest  thy 
children,  but  for  their  own  good,  and  with  justice, 
over  which  thy  mercy  always  prevaileth,  either  to 
turn  them  to  repentance,  or  to  punish  them  in  the 
present  life,  in  order  to  reward  them  in  a  better ; 
take  pity,  we  beseech  thee,  upon  this  tfiy  poor  af 
flicted  servant,  languishing  so  long  and  so  griev- 
ously under  the  weight  of  thy  iiand.  Give  her 
strength,  O  Lord,  to  support  her  weakness :  and 
patience  to  endure  her  pains,  without  repining  at 
thy  correction.  Forgive  every  rash  and  inconsi- 
derate expression,  which  her  anguish  may  at  any 
time  force  from  her  tongue,  while  her  heart  con- 
tinueth  in  an  entire  submission  to  thy  will.  Sup- 
press in  her,  O  Lord,  all  eager  desires  of  life,  and 
lessen  her  fears  of  death,  by  inspiring  into  her  an 
humble,  yet  assured  hope  of  thy  mercy.  Give  her 
a  sincere  repentance  for  all  her  transgressions  and 
omissions,  and  a  firm  resolution  to  pass  the  rc- 
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mainder  of  her  life  in  endeavouring  to  her  utmost 
to  observe  all  thy  precepts.  We  beseech  thee  like- 
wise to  compose  her  thoughts ;  and  preserve  to 
her  the  use  of  her  memory  and  reason,  during  the 
course  of  her  sickness.  Give  her  a  true  conception 
of  the  vanity,  folly,  and  insignificancy  of  all  hu- 
man things;  and  strengthen  her  so  as  to  beget  in 
her  a  sincere  love  of  thee  in  the  midst  of  her  suf- 
ferings. Accept  and  impute  all  her  good  deeds, 
and  forgive  her  all  those  offences  against  thee, 
which  she  hath  sincerely  repented  of,  or  through 
the  frailty  of  m.emory  hath  forgot.  And  nOw,  O 
Lord,  we  turn  to  thee  in  behalf  of  ourselves,  and 
^le  rest  of  her  sorrowful  friends.  Let  not  our 
grief  afflict  her  mind,  and  thereby  have  an  ill 
effect  on  her  present  distemper.  Forgive  the 
sorrow  and  weakness  of  those  among  us,  who  sink 
under  the  grief  and  terror  of  losing  so  dear  and  use- 
ful a  friend.  Accept  and  pardon  our  most  earnest 
prayers  and  wishes  for  her  longer  continuance  in 
this  evil  world,  to  do  what  thou  art  pleased  to  call 
thy  service,  and  is  only  her  boundenduty;  that  she 
may  be  still  a  comfort  to  us,  and  to  all  others,  who 
will  want  the  benefit  of  her  conversation,  her  ad- 
vice, her  good  offices,  or  her  charity.  And  since 
thou  hast  promised,  that,  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  thy  name,  thou  wilt  be  in  ^,]ie 
midst  of  them  to  grant  their  request ;  O  gracious 
Lord,  grant  to  us  who  are  here  met  in  thy  name, 
that  those  requests,  which  in  the  utmost  sincerity 
and  earnestness  of  our  hearts  we  liave  now  made 
in  behalf  of  this  thy  distressed  servant,  and  of  our- 
selves, may  effectually  be  answered  ;  through  the 
merits  of  Jesns  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 
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X  AM  in  all  opinions  to  believe  according  to  my 
own  impartial  reason ;  which  I  am  bound  to  in- 
form and  improve,  as  far  as  my  capacities  and 
opportunities  will  permit. 

It  may  be  prudent  in  me  to  act  sometimes  by 
-other  men's  reason ;  but  I  can  think  only  by  my 
own. 

If  another  man's  reason  fully  convinces  me,  it 
becomes  my  own  reason. 

To  say  a  man  is  bound  to  believe,  is  neither 
truth  nor  sense. 

You  may  force  men,  by  interest  or  punishment, 
to  say  or  swear  they  believe,  and  to  act  as  if  they 
believed  ;  you  can  go  no  farther. 

Every  man,  as  a  member  of  the  commonwealth, 
ought  to  be  content  with  the  possession  of  his  own 
opinion  in  private,  without  perplexing  his  neigh- 
bour, or  disturbing  the  public. 

Violent  zeal  for  truth,  has  a  hundred  to  one 
odds,  to  be  either  petulancy,  ambition,  or  pride. 

There  is  a  degree  of  corruption,  wherein  some 
nations,  as  bad  as  the  world  is,  will  proceed  to  an 
amendment;  till  which  time  particular  men 
should  be  quiet. 

To  remove  opinions  fundamental  in  religion,  is 
impossible,    and    the    attempt    wicked,    whether 

*  Sec  remarks  on  this  Treatise  in  Gcnl.  Mag.  vol.  xxxv. 
p.  372.     N. 
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those  opinions  be  true  or  false;  unless  your 
avowed  design  be  to  abolish  that  religion  alto- 
gether. 80,  for  instance,  in  the  famous  doctrine 
of  Christ's  divinity,  which  has  been  universally 
received  by  all  bodies  of  Christians,  since  the  con- 
demnation of  Arianism  under  Constantino  and  his 
successors :  wherefore  the  proeeedings  of  the  So- 
cinians  are  both  vain  and  unwarrantable;  because 
they  will  be  never  able  to  advance  their  own  opi- 
nion, or  meet  any  other  success  than  breeding 
doubts  and  disturbances  in  the  world  —  Qui  ra- 
tione  sua  disturhant  mccnia  miindi. 

The  w^ant  of  belief  is  a  defect  that  ought  to  be 
concealed,  when  it  cannot  be  overcome. 

The  Christian  religion,  in  the  most  early  times, 
was  proposed  to  the  Jews  and  heathens  without 
the  article  of  Christ's  divinity;  which,  I  remem- 
ber, Erasmus  accounts  for,  by  its  being  too  strong 
a  meat  for  babes.  Perhaps,  if  it  were  now  soften- 
ed by  the  Chinese  missionaries,  the  conversion  of 
those  infidels  would  be  less  difficult:  and  we  find, 
by  the  Alcoran,  it  is  the  great  stumbling-block  of 
the  ISIahometans.  But,  in  a  country  already 
Christian,  to  bring  so  fundamental  a  point  of 
faith  into  debate,  can  have  no  consequences  that 
are  not  pernicious  to  morals  and  public  peace. 

I  have  been  often  offended  to  find  St.  Paul's  al- 
legories, and  other  figures  of  Grecian  eloquence, 
converted  by  divines  into  articles  of  faith. 

God's  mercy  is  over  all  his  works;  but  divines 
of  all  sorts  lessen  that  mercy  too  much. 

I  look  upon  myself,  in  the  capacity  of  a  clergy- 
man, to  be  one  appointed  by  Providence  for  de- 
fending a  post  assigned  me,  and  for  gaining  over 
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as  many  enemies  as  I  can.  Although  I  think  my 
cause  is  just,  yet  one  great  motive  is  my  submit- 
ting to  the  pleasure  of  Providence,  and  to  the 
laws  of  my  country. 

I  am  not  answerable  to  God  for  the  doubts  that 
arise  in  my  own  breast,  since  they  are  the  conse- 
quence of  that  reason  which  he  has  planted  in  me, 
if  I  take  care  to  conceal  those  doubts  from  others, 
if  i  use  my  best  endeavours  to  subdue  them,  and 
if  they  have  no  influence  on  the  conduct  of  my 
life. 

I  believe  that  thousands  of  men  would  be  or- 
thodox enough  in  certain  points,  if  divines  had 
not  been  too  curious,  or  too  narrow,  in  reducing 
orthodoxy  within  the  compa^^  of  subtleties,  nice- 
ties, and  distinctions,  with  little  warrant  from 
Scripture,  and  less  from  reason  or  good  policy. 

I  never  saw,  heard,  nor  read,  that  the  clergy 
were  beloved  in  any  nation  where  Christianity 
was  the  religion  of  the  country.  Nothing  can 
render  them  popular,  but  some  degree  of  perse- 
cution. 

Those  fine  gentlemen,  who  affect  tlje  humour 
of  railing  at  the  clergy,  are,  I  think,  bound  in 
honour  to  turn  parsons  themselves,  and  show  us 
better  examples. 

^liserable  mortals  !  can  we  contribute  to  the 
honour  and  glory  of  God .?  1  could  wish  that  ex- 
pression were  struck  out  of  our  prayer  books. 

Liberty  of  conscience,  i)roperly  speaking,  is  no 
more  than  the  liberty  of  ])ossessiiig  our  own 
thoughts  and  opinions,  which  every  man  enjoys 
without  fear  of  the  magistrate:  but  how  far  he 

shall 
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shall  publicly  act  in  pursuance  of  those  opinions, 
is  to  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  country. 
Perhaps,  in  my  own  thoughts,  I  prefer  a  well-in^' 
stituted  commonwealth  before  a  monarchy ;  and 
I  know  several  others  of  the  same  opinion.  Now% 
if,  upon  this  pretence,  I  should  insist  upon  liber- 
ty of  conscience,  form  conventicles  of  republicans, 
and  print  books  preferring  that  government  and 
condemning  what  is  established,  the  magistrate 
would,  with  great  justice,  hang  me  and  my  disci-^ 
pies.  It  is  the  same  case  in  religion,  although 
not  so  avowed ;  where  liberty  of  conscience,  un- 
der the  present  acceptation,  equally  produces  re- 
volutions, or  at  least  convulsions  and  distur- 
bances, in  a  state;  ivhich  politicians  would  see 
well  enough,  if  their  eyes  were  not  blinded  by 
faction,  and  of  which  these  kingdoms,  as  well  as 
France,  Sweden,  and  other  countries,  are  flaming 
instances.  Cromwell's  notion  upon  that  article 
was  natural  and  right;  when,  upon  the  surrender 
of  a  town  in  Ireland,  the  popish  governor  insisted 
upon  an  article  for  liberty  of  conscience.  Crom- 
well said,  "  He  meddled  with  no  man's  consci- 
ence; but  if,  by  liberty  of  conscience,  the  gover- 
nor meant  the  liberty  of  the  mass,  he  had  express 
orders  from  the  parliament  of  England  against 
admitting  any  such  liberty  at  all." 

It  is  impossible  that  any  thing  so  natural,  so 
necessary,  and  so  universal  as  death,  should  ever 
have  been  designed  by  Providence  as  an  evil  to 
mankind. 

Ahhough  reason  were  intended  by  Providence 
to  govern  our  passions,  yet  it  seems  that  in  two 
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points  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  being  and 
continuance  of  the  world,  God  has  intended  our 
passions  to  prevail  over  reason.  The  first  is, 
the  propagation  of  our  species;  since  no  wise 
man  ever  married  from  the  dictates  of  reason. 
The  other  is,  the  love  of  life ;  which,  from  the  dic' 
tates  of  reason,  every  man  would  despise,  and 
wish  it  at  an  end,  or  that  it  never  had  a  begin- 
ning. 
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X  HE  Scripture-system  of  man's  creation  is  what 
Christians  are  bound  to  believe,  and  seems  most 
agreeable  of  all  others  to  probability  and  reason. 
Adam  was  formed  from  a  piece  of  clay,  and  Eve 
from   one  of  his  ribs.     The  text  mentioneth  no- 
thing of  his  Maker's  intending  him  for,  except  to 
rule  over  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  birds  of  the 
air.     As  to  Eve,  it  doth  not  appear  that  her  hus- 
band was  her  monarch ;  only  she  was  to  be  his 
help-mate,  and  placed  in  some  degree  of  subjec- 
tion.    However,  before  his  fall,  the  beasts  were 
his  most  obedient  subjects,  whom  he  governed  by 
absolute  power.     After  his  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit,  the  course  of  nature  ^Yas  changed j  the  ani- 
mals began  to  reject  his  government;  some  were 
able   to   escape   by   flight,    and   others  were  too 
fierce  to  be  attacked.     The  Scripture  mentioneth 
no  particular  acts  of  royalty  in  Adam  over  his 
posterity  who  were  contemporary  with  him,  or 
of  any  monarch   until  after  the  flood;  whereof 
the  first  was  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter,  who,  as 
Milton  expresseth  it,  made  men,  and  not  beasts, 
his  prey :  for  men   were   easier   caught  by  pro- 
mises, and  subdued  by  the  folly  or  treachery  of 
their  own  species;  whereas  the  brutes  prevailed 
only  by  their  courage  or  strength,  which,  among 

them, 
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them,  are  peculiar  to  certain  kinds.  Lions,  bears, 
elephants,  and  some  other  animals,  are  strong  or 
valiant;  and  their  species  never  degenerates  in 
,their  native  soil,  except  they  happen  to  be  en- 
slaved or  destroyed  by  human  fraud :  but  merj 
degenerate  every  day,  merely  by  the  foll\^  the 
perverseness,  the  avarice,  the  tyranny,  the  pride, 
^he  treacherv,  or  inhumanity,  of  their  own  kind, 
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RESOLUTIONS 

WHEN  I  COME  TO  BE  OLD, 

(written  in  1699.) 


N< 


OT  to  marry  a  young  woman. 

Not  to  keep  young  company,  unless  they  de- 
sire it. 

Not  to  be  peevish,  or  morose,  or  suspicious. 

Not  to  scorn  present  ways,  or  wits,  or  fashions, 
or  men,  or  war,  &c. 

Not  to  be  fond  of  children. 

Not  to  tell  the  same  story  over  and  over  to  the 
same  people. 

Not  to  be  covetous. 

Not  to  neglect  decency  or  cleanliness,  for  fear 
of  falling  into  nastiness. 

Not  to  be  over-severe  with  young  people,  but 
give  allowances  for  their  youthful  follies  and  weak- 
nesses^ 

Not  to  be  influenced  by,  or  give  ear  to,  knavish 
tattling  servants,  or  others. 

Not  to  be  too  free  of  advice,  nor  trouble  any 
but  those  who  desire  it. 

To  desire  some  good  friends  to  inform  me 
which  of  these  resolutions  I  break  or  neglect,  and 
wherein  -,  and  reform  accordingly. 

Not  to  talk  much,  nor  of  myself. 

Not 
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Not  to  boast  of  my  former  beauty,  of  strength, 
or  favour  with  ladies,  &c. 

Not  to  hearken  to  flatteries,  nor  conceive  I  can 
be  beloved  by  a  young  woman;  et  eos  qui  hceredi' 
tatem  captanty  odisse  ac  vitare. 

Not  to  be  positive  or  opinionative. 

Not  to  set  for  observing  all  these  rules,  for  fear 
I  should  observe  none. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS, 

MORAL  AND  DIVERTING. 


(OCTOBER,  1^06.) 


W  E  have  just  enough  religion  to  make  us  hate^,- 
but  not  enough  to  make  us  love  one  another. 

Reflect  on  thingi  past,  as  wars,  negotiations,- 
factions,  &c.  we  enter  so  little  into  those  interests^ 
that  we  wonder  how  men  could  possibly  be  so 
busy  and  concerned^  for  things  so  transitory;  look 
on  the  present  times,  we  fmd  the  same  humoury 
yet  wonder  not  at  all. 

A  wise  man  endeavours,  by  considering  all  cir- 
cumstances, to  make  conjectures,  and  form  con- 
clusions; but  the  smallest  accident  intervening 
(and  in  the  course  of  affairs  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  all)  does  often  produce  such  turns  and 
changes,  that  at  last  he  is  just  as  much  in.  doubt 
of  events,  as  the  most  ignorant  and  unexperienced 
person. 

Positiveness  is  a  good  quality  for  preachers  and 
orators,  because  he  that  would  obtrude  his  thoughts 
and  reasons  upon  a  multitude,  will  convince  others 
the  more,  as  he  appears  convinced  himself. 

How  is  it  possible  to  expect  that  mankind  will 

*  This  use  of  the  word  enough,  as  an  adjective  preceding  a 
gutstantive,  k  not  allowed  :  it  ought  to  be — '  religion  enough  to 
ifaake  us  hate,'  &c.  or  '  enough  of  religion,'  &c.     S. 
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take  advice,  when  they  will  not  so  much  as  take 
warning? 

I  forget  whether  advice  be  among  the  lost 
things,  which  Ariosto  says  are  to  be  found  in 
the  moon;  that,  and  time,  ought  to  have  been 
there. 

No  preacher  is  listened  to  but  time,  which  gives 
us  the  same  train  and  turn  ot"  tliought  that  elder 
people  have  tried  in  vain  to  put  into  our  heads 
before. 

AVhen  we  desire  or  solicit  any  thing,  our  minds 
run  wholly  on  the  good  side  or  circumstances  of 
it ;  when  it  is  obtained,  our  minds  run  wholly  on 
the  bad  ones. 

In  a  glasshouse,  the  workmen  often  fling  in  a 
small  quantity  of  fresh  coals,  which  seems  to  dis- 
turb the  fire,  but  very  much  enlivens  it.  This 
seems  to  allude  to  a  gentle  stirring  of  the  pas- 
sions, that  the  mind  may  not  languish. 

Religion  seems  to  have  grown  an  infant  with 
age,  and  requires  miracles  to  nurse  it,  as  it  had 
in  its  infancy. 

All  fits  of  pleasure  are  balanced  by  an  equal 
degree  of  pain  or  languor;  it  is  like  spending 
this  year  part  of  the  next  year's  revenue. 

The  latter  part  of  a  wise  man's  life  is  taken  up 
in  curing  the  follies,  prejudices,  and  false  opinions 
he  had  contracted  in  the  former. 

Would  a  writer  know  how  to  behave  himself 
with  relation  to  posterity,  let  him  consider  in  old 
books  what  he  finds  that  he  is  glad  to  know,  and 
what  omissions  he  most  laments. 

Whatevw  the  poets  pretend,  it  is  plaiij  th^y 

uive 
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give  immortality  to  none  but  themselves '.  it  is 
Homer  and  Virgil  we  reverence  and  admire,  not 
Achilles  or  ^Eneas.  AVith  historians  it  is  quite 
the  contrary ;  our  thoughts  are  taken  up  with  the 
actions,  persons,  and  events  we  read,  and  we  little 
regard  the  authors. 

When  a  true  genius  appears  in  the  world,  you 
may  know  him  by  this  sign,  that  the  dunces  are 
all  in  confederacy  against  him. 

Men  who  possess  all  the  advantages  of  life,  are 
in  a  state  where  there  are  many  accidents  to  dis* 
order  and  discompose,  but  few  to  please  them. 

It  is  unwise  to  punish  cowards  with  ignominy; 
for  if  they  had  regarded  that,  they  would  not 
have  been  cowards :  death  is  their  proper  punish- 
ment, because  they  fear  it  most. 

The  greatest  inventions  were  produced  in  the 
times  of  ignoranccj  as  the  use  of  the  compass, 
gunpowder,  and  printing;  and  by  the  dullest  na-^ 
tion,  as  the  Germans. 

One  argument  to  prove  that  the  common  relar 
tions  of  ghosts  and  spectres  are  generally  false, 
may  be  drawn  from  the  opinion  held,  that  spirits 
are  never  seen  by  more  than  one  person  at  a 
time;  that  is  to  say,  it  seldom  happens  to  above 
one  person  in  a  company,  to  be  possessed  with 
any  high  degree  of  spleen  or  melancholy. 

I  am  apt  to  think,  that  in  the  day  of  judgement 
there  will  be  small  allowance  given  to  the  wise 
for  their  want  of  morals,  and  to  the  ignorant 
for  their  want  of  faith,  because  both  are  without 
excuse.  This  renders  the  advantages  .equal  of  ig- 
V..^anc^  and  knowledge.     But  some  scruples  in 

the 
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the  wise,  and  some  vices  in  the  ignorant,  will  per- 
haps be  forgiven,  upon  the  strength  of  temptation 
to  each. 

The  value  of  several  circumstances  in  story, 
lessens  very  much  by  distance  of  time,  though 
some  minute  circumstances  are  very  valuable; 
and  it  requires  great  judgement  in  a  writer  to 
distinguish. 

It  is  grown  a  word  of  course  for  writers  to  say. 
This  critical  age,  as  divines  say,  This  sinful  age. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  how  free  the  present 
age  is  in  laying  taxes  on  the  next:  future  ages 
shall  talk  of  this;  this  shall  be  famous  to  all  pos- 
terity; whereas  their  time  and  thoughts  will  be 
taken  up  about  present  things,  as  ours  are  now. 

The  chameleon,  who  is  said  to  feed  upon  no- 
thing but  air,  has  of  all  animals  the  nimblest 
tongue. 

When  a  man  is  made  a  spiritual  peer,  he  loses 
his  surname;  when  a  temporal,  his  christian-name. 
It  is  in  disputes,  as  in  armies;  where  the  weaker 
side  sets  up  false  lights,  and  makes  a  great  noise, 
to  make  the  enemy  believe  them  more  numerous 
and  strong  than  they  really  are. 

Some  men,  under  the  notion  of  weeding  out 
prejudices,  eradicate  virtue,  honesty,  and  reli- 
gion. 

In  all  well-instituted  commonwealths,  care  has 
been  taken  to  limit  men's  possessions;  which  is 
done  for  many  reasons,  and  among  the  rest,  for 
one,  which  perhaps  is  not  often  considered,  that 
when  bounds  are  set  to  men's  desires,  after  they 
have  acquired  as  much  as  the  laws  will  permit 
VOL.  IX.  U  them. 
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them,  their  private  interest  is  at  an  end,  and 
they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  care  of  the 
public. 

There  are  but  three  ways  for  a  man  to  revenge 
himself  of  the  censure  of  the  world;  to  despise  it, 
to  return  the  like,  or  to  endeavour  to  live  so  as  to 
avoid  it:  the  first  of  these  is  usually  pretended, 
the  last  is  almost  impossible,  the  universal  prac- 
tice is  for  the  second. 

Herodotus  tells  us,  that  in  cold  countries  beasts 
very  seldom  have  horns,  but  in  hot  they  have 
Very  large  ones.  This  might  bear  a  pleasant  ap- 
plication. 

I  never  heard  a  finer  piece  of  satire  against 
lawyers,  than  that  of  astrologers,  when  they  pre- 
tend, by  rules  of  art,  to  tell  when  a  suit  will  end, 
and  whether  to  the  advantage  of  the  plaintiff,  or 
defendant;  thus  making  the  matter  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  influence  of  the  stars,  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  cause. 

The  expression  in  Apocrypha  about  Tobitand 
his  dog  following  him,  I  have  often  heard  ridi- 
culed; yet  Homer  has  the  same  words  of  Telema- 
chus  more  than  once;  and  Virgil  says  something 
like  it  of  Evander.  And  I  take  the  book  of  Tobit 
to  be  partly  poetical. 

I  have  known  some  men  possessed  of  good 
qualities,  which  were  very  serviceable  to  others, 
but  useless  to  themselves;  like  a  sun-dial  on  the 
front  of  a  house,  to  inform  the  neighbours  and 
passengers,  but  not  the  owner  within. 

If  a  man  would  register  all  his  opinions  upon 
love,  politics,  religion,  learning,  &c.    beginning 
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from  his  youth,  and  so  go  on  to  old  age,  what  a 
bundle  of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  would 
appear  at  last! 

What  they  do  in  Heaven  we  are  ignorant  of  j 
what  they  do  not  we  are  told  expressly,  that  they 
neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage. 

When  a  man  observes  the  choice  of  ladies  now- 
a-days  in  the  dispensing  of  their  favours,  can  he 
forbear  paying  some  veneration  to  the  memory 
of  those  mares  mentioned  by  Zenophon,  who, 
while  their  manes  were  on,  that  is,  while  they  were 
in  their  beauty,  would  never  admit  the  embraces 
of  an  ass  ? 

It  is  a  miserable  thing  to  live  in  suspense;  it 
is  the  life  of  a  spider. 

"  Vive  quidem,  pende  tamen,  iraproba,  dixit." 

Ovid.  Metani. 

The  stoical  scheme  of  supplying  our  wants,  by 
lopping  off  our  desires,  is  like  cutting  off  our 
feet,  when  we  want  shoes. 

Ph3'^sicians  ought  not  to  give  their  judgement 
of  religion,  for  the  same  reason  that  butchers  are 
not  admitted  to  be  jurors  upon  life  and  death. 

The  reason  why  so  few  marriages  are  happy, 
is,  because  young  ladies  spend  their  time  in  making 
nets,  not  in  making  cages. 

If  a  man  will  observe  as  he  walks  the  streets, 
I  believe  he  will  find  the  merriest  countenances  in 
mourning  coaches. 

Nothing  more  unqualifies  a  man  to  act  with 
prudence,  than  a  misfortune  that  is  attended  with 
shame  and  guilt. 

The  power  of  fortune  is  confessed  only  by  the 
U  2  miserable : 
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miserable;  for  the  happy  impute  all  their  success 
to  prudence  and  merit. 

Ambition  often  puts  men  upon  doing  the  mean- 
est offices;  so  climbing  is  performed  in  the  same 
posture  with  creeping. 

Ill  company  is  like  a  dog,  who  dirts  those  most 
whom  he  loves  best. 

Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the  public 
for  being  eminent. 

Although  men  are  accused  for  not  knowing 
their  own  weakness,  yet  perhaps  as  few  know  their 
own  strength.  It  is  in  men  as  in  soils,  where 
sometimes  there  is  a  vein  of  gold,  which  the  owner 
knows  not  of 

Satire  is  reckoned  the  easiest  of  all  wit;  but  I 
take  it  to  be  otherwise  in  very  bad  times:  for  it 
is  as  hard  to  satirize  well  a  man  of  distinguished 
vices,  as  to  praise  well  a  man  of  distinguished 
virtues.  It  is  easy  enough  to  do  either  to  people 
of  moderate  characters. 

Invention  is  the  talent  of  youth,  and  judgement 
of  age:  so  that  our  judgement  grows  harder  to 
please,  when  we  have  fewer  things  to  offer  it:  this 
goes  through  the  whole  commerce  of  life.  When 
w^e  are  old,  our  friends  find  it  difficult  to  please 
us,  and  are  less  concerned  whether  we  be  pleased 
or  not. 

No  wise  man  ever  wished  to  be  younger. 

An  idle  reason  lessens  the  weight  of  the  good 
ones  you  gave  before. 

The  motives  of  the  best  actions  will  not  bear' 
too  strict  an  inquiry.  It  is  allowed,  that  the  cause 
of  most  actions,  good  or  bad,  may  be  resolved 
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into  the  love  of  ourselves:  but  the  self-loVe  of 
some  men,  inclines  them  to  please  others;  and 
the  self-love  of  others,  is  wholly  employed  in 
pleasing  themselves.  This  makes  the  great  dis- 
tinction between  virtue  and  vice.  Religion  is 
the  best  motive  of  all  actions,  3^et  religion  is  al- 
lowed to  be  the  highest  instance  of  self-love. 

When  the  world  has  once  begun  to  use  us  ill, 
it  afterward  continues  the  same  treatment  with 
less  scruple  or  ceremony,  as  men  do  to  a  whore. 

Old  men  view  best  at  a  distance  with  the  eyes 
of  their  understanding,  as  well  as  with  those  of 
nature. 

Some  people  take  more  care  to  hide  their  wis- 
dom, than  their  folly. 

Arbitrary  power  is  the  natural  object  of  temp- 
tation to  a  prince,  as  wine  or  women  to  a  young 
fellow,  or  a  bribe  to  a  judge,  or  avarice  to  old 
age,  or  vanity  to  a  woman.. 

Anthony  Henley's  farmer  dying  of  an  astJima, 
said,  "  Well,  if  I  can  get  this  breath  once  out, 
I'll  take  care  it  shall  never  get  in  again." 

The  humour  of  exploding  many  things  under 
the  name  of  trifles,  fopperies,  and  only  imagi- 
nary goods,  is  a  very  false  proof  either  of  wisdom 
or  magnanimity,  and  a  great  check  to  virtuous 
actions.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  fame:  there 
is  in  most  people  a  reluctance  and  unwillingness 
to  be  forgotten.  We  observe  even  among  the 
vulgar,  how  fond  they  are  to  have  an  inscription 
over  their  grave.  It  requires  but  little  philoso- 
phy to  discover  and  observe  that  there  is  no  in- 
trinsic value  in  all  this;  however,  if  it  be  founded 

in 
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in  Qur  nature,  as  an  incitement  to  virtue,  it  ought 
not  to  be  ridiculed. 

Complaint  is  the  largest  tribute  Heaven  re- 
ceives, and  the  sincerest  part  of  our  devotion. 

The  common  fluency  of  speech  in  many  men, 
and  most  women,  is  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  mat- 
ter, and  a  scarcity  of  words;  for  whoever  is  a 
master  of  language,  and  has  a  mind  full  of  ideas, 
will  be  apt  in  speaking  to  hesitate  upon  the  choice 
of  both;  whereas  common  speakers  have  only 
one  set  of  ideas,  and  one  set  of  words  to  clothe 
them  in;  and  these  are  always  ready  at  the  mouth: 
so  people  come  faster  out  of  a  church  when  it  is 
almost  empty,  than  when  a  crowd  is  at  the  door. 

Few  are  qualified  to  shine  in  company ;  but  it 
is  in  most  men's  power  to  be  agreeable.  The 
reason  therefore  why  conversation  runs  so  low  at 
present,  is  not  the  defect  of  understanding,  but 
pride,  vanity,  ill-nature,  affectation,  singularity, 
positiveness,  or  some  other  vice,  the  effect  of  a 
wrong  education. 

To  be  vain,  is  rather  a  mark  of  humility  than 
pride.  Vain  men  delight  in  telling  what  honours 
have  been  done  them,  what  great  company  they 
have  kept,  and  the  like,  by  which  they  plainly 
confess  that  these  honours  were  more  than  their 
due,  and  such  as  their  friends  would  not  believe, 
if  they  had  not  been  told:  whereas  a  man  truly 
proud,  thinks  the.  greatest  honours  below  his 
merit,  and  consequently  scorns  to  boast.  I  there- 
fore deliver  it  as  a  maxim,  that  whoever  desires 
the  character  of  a  proud  man,  ought  to  conceal 
his  vanity. 

Law, 
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Law,  in  a  free  country,  is,  or  ought  to^  be,  the 
determination  of  the  majority  of  those  who  have 
property  in  land. 

One  argument  used  to  the  disadvantage  of  Pro- 
vidence, I  take  to  be  a  very  strong  one  in  its 
defence.  It  is  objected,  that  storms  and  tem- 
pests, unfruitful  seasons,  serpents,  spiders,  flies, 
and  other  noxious  or  troublesome  animals,  with 
many  more  instances  of  the  like  kind,  discover  an 
imperfection  in  nature,  because  human  life  would 
be  much  easier-without  them:  but  the  design  of 
Providence  may  clearly  be  perceived  in  this  pro- 
ceeding. The  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  in 
short,  the  whole  system  of  the  universe,  as  far  as 
philosophers  have  been  able  to  discover  and  ob- 
serve, are  in  the  utmost  degree  of  regularity  and 
perfection ;  but  wherever  God  has  left  to  man  the 
power  of  interposing  a  remedy  by  thought  or  la- 
bour, there  he  has  placed  things  in  a  state  of  im- 
perfection, on  purpose  to  stir  up  human  industrj"-, 
without  which  life  would  stagnate,  or  indeed  ra- 
ther could  not  subsist  at  all :  Curis  acuujit  marta- 
lia  cor  da. 

Praise  is  the  daughter  of  present  power. 

How  inconsistent  is  man  with  himself! 

I  have  known  several  persons  of  great  fame  for 
wisdom  in  public  affairs  and  councils,  governed 
by  foolish  servants : 

I  have  known  great  ministers,  distinguished 
for  wit  and  learning,  who  preferred  none  but 
dunces : 

I  have  known  men  of  great  valour,  cowards  to 
their  wives: 

I  have 
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I  have  known  men  of  the  greatest  cunning,  per- 
petually cheated : 

I  knew  three  great  ministers,  who  could  ex- 
actly compute  and  settle  the  accompts  of  a  king- 
dom, but  were  wholly  ignorant  of  their  own  eco- 
nomy. 

The  preaching  of  divines  helps  to  preserve  well- 
inclined  men  in  the  course  of  virtue,  but  seldom 
or  never  reclaims  the  vicious. 

Princes  usually  make  wiser  choices  than  the 
servants  whom  they  trust  for  the  disposal  of 
places:  I  have  known  a  prince,  more  than  once, 
choose  an  able  minister ;  but  I  never  observed 
that  minister  to  use  his  credit  in  the  disposal  of 
an  employment  to  a  person  whom  he  thought 
the  fittest  for  it.  One  of  the  greatest  in  this  age 
owned,  and  excused  the  matter,  from  the  vio- 
lence of  parties,  and  the  unreasonableness  of 
friends. 

Small  causes  are  sufficient  to  m.ake  a  man  un- 
easy, when  great  ones  are  not  in  the  way:  for 
v^^ant  of  a  block  he  will  stumble  at  a  straw. 

Dignity,  high  station,  or  great  riches,  are  in 
some  sort  necessary  to  old  men,  in  order  to  keep 
the  younger  at  a  distance,  who  are  otherwise  too 
apt  to  insult  them  upon  the  score  of  their  age. 

Every  man  desires  to  live  long^  but  no  man 
would  be  old. 

Love  of  flattery,  in  most  men,  proceeds  from  the 
mean  opinion  the}'^  have  of  themselves;  in  women, 
from  the  contrary. 

If  books  and  laws  continue  to  increase  as  they 
have  done  for  fifty  years  past,  1  am  in  some  con- 
cern 
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cern  for  future  ages,  how  any  man  will  be  learn- 
ed, or  any  man  a  lawyer. 

Kings  are  commonly  said  to  have  long  hands ;  I 
wish  they  had  as  long  eai-s. 

Princes  in  their  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth, 
are  said  to  discover  prodigious  parts  and  wit,  to 
speak  things  that  surprise  and  astonish :  strange, 
so  many  hopeful  princes,  and  so  many  shameful 
kings  !  If  they  happen  to  die  young,  they  would 
have  been  prodigies  of  wisdom  and  virtue:  if 
they  live,  they  are  often  prodigies  indeed,  but  of 
another  sort. 

Politics,  as  the  word  is  commonly  understood, 
are  nothing  but  corruptions,  and  consequently  of 
no  use  to  a  good  king,  or  a  good  ministry ;  for 
which  reason  all  courts  are  so  full  of  politics. 

Silenus,  the  foster-father  of  Bacchus,  is  always 
carried  by  an  ass,  and  has  horns  on  his  head.  The 
moral  is,  that  drunkards  are  led  by  fools,  and  have 
a  great  chance  to  be  cuckolds. 

Venus,  a  beautiful  good-natured  lady,  was  the 
goddess  of  love;  Juno,  a  terrible  shrew,  the  god- 
dess of  marriage :  and  they  were  always  mortal 
enemies. 

Those  who  are  against  religion,  must  needs  be 
fools ;  and  therefore  we  read  that  of  all  animals, 
God  refused  the  first-born  of  an  ass. 

A  very  little  wit  is  valued  in  a  woman,  as  we 
are  pleased  with  a  few  words  spoken  plain  by  a 
parrot. 

A  nice  man  is  a  man  of  nastv  ideas. 

Apollo  was  held  the  god  of  physic,  and  sender 
of  diseases.  Both  were  originally  the  same  trade, 
and  still  continue. 

Old 
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Old  men  and  comets  have  been  reverenced  for 
the  same  reason  ;  their  long  beards,  and  pretences 
to  forekel  events. 

A  person  was  asked  at  court,  "  what  he  thought 
€^{  an  ambassador,  and  his  train,  who  were  all  em- 
broidery and  lace,  full  of  bows,  cringes,  and  ges- 
tures ? "  He  said,  "  it  was  Solomon's  importa- 
tion, gold  and  apes." 

There  is  a  story  in  Pausanias  of  a  plot  for  be- 
traying a  city  discovered  by  the  braying  of  an  ass ; 
the  cackling  of  geese  saved  the  Capitol ;  and  Cati- 
line's conspiracy  was  discovered  by  a  whore. 
These  are  the  onlv  three  animals,  as  far  as  I  re- 
member,  famous  in  history  as  evidences  and  in- 
formers. 

Most  sorts  of  diversion  in  men,  children,  and 
other  animals,  are  in  imitation  of  fighting. 

Augustus  meeting  an  ass  with  a  lucky  name, 
foretold  himself  good  fortune.  I  meet  many 
asses,  but  none  of  them  have  lucky  names. 

If  a  man  makes  me  keep  my  distance,  the  com- 
fort is,  he  keeps  his  at  the  same  time. 

Who  can  deny  that  all  men  are  violent  lovers 
of  truth,  when  we  see  them  so  positive  in  their 
errors,  which  they  will  maintain  out  of  their  zeal 
to  truth,  although  they  contradict  themselves 
every  day  of  their  lives  ? 

That  was  excellently  observed,  say  I,  when  1 
read  a  passage  in  an  author,  where  his  opinion 
agrees  with  mine.  When  we  differ,  there  I  pro- 
nounce him  to  be  mistaken. 

Very  few  men,  properly  speaking,  live  at  pre- 
sent, but  are  providing  to  live  another  time. 

As  universal  a  practice  as  lying  is,  and  as  easy  a 

one 
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one  as  it  seems,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard 
three  good  lies  in  all  my  conversation,  even  from 
those  who  were  most  celebrated  in  that  faculty. 
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CONTINUED  1726. 

LAWS  penned  with  the  utmost  care  and  exact- 
ness, and  in  the  vulgar  language,  are  often  per- 
verted to  wrong  meanings ;  then  why  should  we 
wonder  that  the  Bible  is  so  ? 

Although  men  are  accused  for  not  knowing  their 
weakness,  yet  perhaps  as  few  know^  their  own 
strength. 

A  man  seeing  a  wasp  creeping  into  a  vial  fdled 
with  honey,  that  was  hung  on  a  fruit  tree,  said 
thus :  "  Why,  thou  sottish  animal,  art  thou  mad 
to  go  into  the  vial,  where  you  see  many  hundred 
of  your  kind  dying  before  you  ■ " — "  The  reproach 
is  just,"  answered  the  wasp,  "but  not  from  you 
men,   who    are  so  far  from  taking  example  by 

*  Mr.  Pope  and  Dean  Swift,  being  in  the  country  together,^ 
had  occasion  to  observe,  that  if  men  of  contemplative  turns  were 
to  take  notice  of  the  thoughts  which  suddenly  present  them-> 
selves  to  their  minds,  as  they  were  walking  in  the  fields,  &c. 
they  might  find  manj^  perhaps,  as  well  worth  preserving,  as 
some  of  their  more  deliberate  reflections.  They  accordingly 
agreed  to  write  down  such  involuntary  thoughts  as  occurred, 
during  their  staj'  there;  and  tiese  are  such  as  belong  to  the 
Dean.     Mr.  Pope's  are  in  the  ci^iteenth  volume.     N. 

other 
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Other  people's  follies,  that  you  will  not  take  warn- 
ing by  your  own.  If  after  falling  several  times 
into  this  vial,  and  escaping  by  chance,  I  should 
fall  in  again,  I  should  then  but  resemble  you." 

An  old  miser  kept  a  tame  jackdaw,  that  used  to 
steal  pieces  of  money  and  hide  them  in  a  hole; 
which  the  cat  observing,  asked,  "  Why  he  would 
hoard  up  those  round  shining  things  that  he  could 
make  no  use  of?" — "  Why,"  said  the  jackdaw, 
"  my  master  has  a  whole  chest  full,  and  makes  no 
more  use  of  them  than  I." 

Men  are  contented  to  be  laughed  at  for  their 
wit,  but  not  for  their  folly. 

If  the  men  of  wit  and  genius  would  resolve 
never  to  complain  in  their  works  of  critics  and 
detractors,  the  next  age  would  not  know  that  they 
ever  had  any. 

After  all  the  maxims  and  systems  of  trade  and 
commerce,  a  stander-by  would  think  the  affairs  of 
the  world  were  most  ridiculously  contrived. 

There  are  few  countries,  which,  if  well  culti- 
vated, would  not  support  double  the  number  of 
their  inhabitants,  and  yet  fewer  where  one  third 
part  of  the  people  are  not  extremely  stinted  even 
in  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  send  out  twenty  bar- 
rels of  corn,  which  would  maintain  a  family  in 
bread  for  a  year,  and  I  bring  back  in  return  a 
vessel  of  wine,  which  half  a  dozen  good  fellows 
would  drink  in  less  than  a  month,  at  the  expense 
of  their  health  and  reason. 

A  motto  for  the  Jesuits: 

2ucE  regio  in  terris  wstri  non  plena  lahoris  ? 

A  man  would  have  bat  iew  spectators,  if  he  of- 
fered 
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fered  to  show  for  threepence  how  he  could  thrust 
a  redhot  iron  into  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  and  it 
should  not  take  fire. 

Query,  Whether  churches  are  not  dormitories 
of  the  living  as  well  as  of  the  dead  ? 

Harry  Killegrew  said  to  lord  Wharton,  "  You 
would  not  swear  at  that  rate,  if  you  thought  you 
were  doing  God  honour." 

A  copy  of  verses  kept  in  the  cabinet,  and  only 
shown  to  a  few  friends,  is  like  a  virgin  much 
sought  after  and  admired ;  but  when  printed  and 
published,  is  like  a  common  whore,  whom  any 
body  may  purchase  for  half  a  crown. 

Lewis  the  XlVth  of  France  spent  his  life  in 
turning  a  good  name  into  a  great. 

Since  the  union  of  divinity  and  humanity  is  the 
great  article  of  our  religion,  it  is  odd  to  see  some 
clergymen  in  their  writings  of  divinity,  wholly  de- 
void of  humanity. 

The  Epicureans  began  to  spread  at  Rome  in 
the  empire  of  Augustus,  as  the  Socinians,  and 
even  the  Epicureans  too,  did  in  England  toward 
the  end  of  king  Charles  the  Second's  reign  :  which 
is  reckoned,  though  ver}^  absurdly,  our  Augustan 
age.  They  both  seem  to  be  corruptions  occa- 
sioned by  luxury  and  peace,  and  by  politeness 
beginning  to  decline. 

Sometimes  I  read  a  book  with  pleasure,  and 
detest  the  author. 

At  a  bookseller's  shop  some  time  ago  I  saw  a 
book  with  this  title ;  "  Poems  by  the  author  of  the 
Choice*."    Not  enduring  to  read  a  dozen  lines,  I 

*  Swift  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  here  to  have  been  rather  too 
fastidious.     N.  « 

asked 
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asked  the  company  with  me,  whether  they  had 
ever  seen  the  book,  or  heard  of  the  poem  whence 
the  author  denominated  himself  j  they  were  all  as 
ignorant  as  I.  But  I  find  it  common  with  these 
small  dealers  in  wit  and  learning,  to  give  them- 
selves a  title  from  their  first  adventure,  as  Don 
Quixote  usually  did  from  his  last.  This  arise* 
from  that  great  importance  which  every  man  sup- 
poses himself  to  be  of 

One  Dennis,  commonly  called  ^'  the  critic," 
who  had  writ  a  threepenny  pamphlet  against  the 
power  of  France,  being  in  the  country,  and  hear- 
ing of  a  French  privateer  hovering  about  the 
coast,  although  he  were  twenty  miles  from  the 
sea,  fled  to  town,  and  told  his  friends,  "they  need 
not  wonder  at  his  haste ;  for  the  king  of  France, 
having  got  intelligence  where  he  was,  had  sent  a 
privateer  on  purpose  to  catch  him." 

Dr.  Gee,  prebendary  of  AYestminster,  who  had 
writ  a  small  paper  against  popery,  being  obliged 
to  travel  for  his  health,  aff'ected  to  disguise  his 
person,  and  change  his  name,  as  he  passed  through 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy;  telling  all  the  English 
he  met,  "  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  murdered, 
or  put  into  the  inquisition."  He  was  acting  the 
same  farce  at  Paris,  till  Mr.  Prior  (who  was  then 
secretary  to  the  embassy)  quite  disconcerted  the 
doctor,  by  maliciously  discovering  the  secret; 
and  offering  to  engage,  body  for  body,  that  not  a 
creature  would  hurt  him,  or  had  ever  heard  of 
him  or  his  pamphlet. 

A  chambermaid  to  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance, 
thirty  miles  from  London,  had  the  very  same  turn 
^f  thought,  when  talking  with  one  of  her  fellow 

servants, 
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servants,  she  said,  "  I  hear  it  is  all  over  London 
already  that  I  am  going  to  leave  my  lady:"  and 
so  had  a  footman,  who  being  newly  married,  de- 
sired his  comrade  to  tell  hina  freely  what  the  town 
said  of  it. 

When  somebody  was  telling  a  certain  great 
minister  that  people  were  discontented,  "  Pho," 
said  he,  "  half  a  dozen  fools  are  prating  in  a 
coffeehouse,  and  presently  think  their  own  noise 
about  their  ears  is  made  by  the  world." 

The  death  of  a  private  man  is  generally  of  so 
little  importance  to  the  world,  that  it  cannot  be 
a  thing  of  great  importance  in  itself;  and  yet  I  do 
not  observe,  from  the  practice  of  mankind,  that 
either  philosophy  or  nature  have  sufficiently  arm- 
ed us  against  the  fears  which  attend  it.  Neither 
do  I  find  any  thing  able  to  reconcile  us  to  it,  but 
extreme  pain,  shame,  or  despair;  for  poverty,  im- 
prisonment, ill  fortune,  grief,  sickness,  and  old  age, 
do  generally  fail. 

Whence  comes  the  custom  of  bidding  a  woman 
look  upon  her  apron-strings  to  find  an  excuse  r 
Was  it  not  from  the  apron  of  fig-leaves  worn  by 
Eve,  when  slie  covered  herself,  and  was  the  first 
of  her  sex  who  made  a  bad  excuse  for  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit? 
•  I  never  wonder  to  see  men  wicked,  but  I  often 
wonder  to  see  them  not  ashamed. 

Do  not  we  see  how  easily  we  pardon  our  own 
actions  and  passions,  and  the  very  infirmities  of 
our  bodies;  whv  should  it  be  wonderful  to  find 
us  pardon  our  own  dulness? 

There  is  no  vice  or  folly  that  requires  so  much 
nicety  and  skill  to  manage,  as  vanity;   nor  any 

which. 
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which,  by  ill  management^  makes  so  contemptible 
a  figure. 

Observation  is  an  old  man's  memory. 

Eloquence,  smooth  and  cutting,  is  like  a  razor 
whetted  with  oil. 

Imaginary  evils  soon  become  real  ones  by  in- 
dulging our  reflections  on  them;  as  he,  who  in  a 
melancholy  fancy  sees  something  like  a  face  on  the 
wall  or  the  wainscot,  can,  by  two  or  three  touches 
with  a  lead  pencil,  make  it  look  visible,  and  agree- 
ing with  what  he  fancied. 

Men  of  great  parts  are  often  unfortunate  in 
the  management  of  public  business,  because  they 
are  apt  to  go  out  of  the  common  road  by  the 
quickness  of  their  imagination.  This  1  once  said 
to  my  lord  Bolingbroke,  and  desired  he  would 
observe,  that  the  clerks  in  his  office  used  a  sort 
of  ivory  knife  with  a  blunt  edge  to  divide  a  sheet 
of  paper,  which  never  failed  to  cut  it  even,  only 
requiring  a  steady  hand;  whereas  if  they  should 
make  use  of  a  sharp  pen-knife,  the  sharpness  would 
make  it  go  often  out  of  the  crease  and  disfigure 
the  paper. 

"  He  who  does  not  provide  for  his  own  house," 
St.  Paul  says,  "  is  worse  than  an  infidel."  And  I 
think,  he  who  provides  only  for  his  own  house, 
is  just  equal  with  an  infidel. 

Jealousy,  like  fire,  may  shrivel  up  horns,  but 
it  makes  them  stink. 

A  footman's  hat  should  fly  off  to  every  body: 
and  therefore  Mercury,  who  was  Jupiter's  foot- 
man, had  wings  fastened  to  his  cap. 

When  a  man  pretends  love,  but  courts  for  mo- 
ney, he  is  like  a  juggler,  who  conjures  away  your 

shilling. 
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shilling,  and   conveys   something   Very  indecent 
under  the  hat. 

All  panegyrics  are  mingled  with  an  infusion  of 
poppy. 

I  hare  known  men  happy  enough  at  ridicule, 
who  upon  grave  suhjects  were  perfectly  stupid ; 
of  which  Dr.  Echard,  of  Cambridge,  who  writ 
*'  The  Contempt  of  the  Clergy,"  was  a  great  in- 
stance. 

One  top  of  Parnassus  was  sacred  to  Bacchus, 
the  other  to  Apollo. 

Matrimony  has  many  children;  Repentance, 
Discord,  Poverty,  Jealousy,  Sickness,  Spleen, 
Loathing,  &c. 

Vision  is  the  art  of  seeing  things  invisible. 

The  two  maxims  of  any  great  man  at  court  are, 
always  to  keep  his  countenance,  and  never  to  keep 
his  word. 

I  asked  a  poor  man  how  he  did.^  He  said,  he 
was  like  a  washball,  al^^ys  in  decay. 

Hippocrates,  Aph.  32.  Sect,  6.  observes,  that 
stuttering  people  are  always  subject  to  a  loose- 
ness. I  wish  physicians  had  power  to  remove  the 
profusion  of  words  in  many  people  to  the  inferior 
parts. 

A  man  dreamed  he  was  a  cuckold  ;  a  friend  told 
him  it  was  a  bad  sign,  because^,  'vhen  a  dream  is 
true,  Virgil  says  it  passes  through  the  horned 
gate. 

Love  is  a  flame,  and  therefore  we  say  beauty  is 
attractive;  because  physicians  observe  that  fire  is 
a  great  drawer. 

Civis,  the  most  honourable  name  among  the  Ro- 
mans; a  citizen,  a  word  of  contempt  among  us. 

VOJL  IX.  X  A  ladv 
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A  lady  who  had  gallantries  and  several  chil- 
dren, told  her  husband  he  was  like  the  austere 
man,  who  reaped  where  he  did  not  sow. 

We  read  that  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  eighty 
pieces  of  silver;  they  have  lately  been  sold  ten 
thousand  times  dearer,  and  yet  they  w'ere  never 
more  plentiful. 

I  must  complain  the  cards  are  ill  shuffled,  till  I 
have  a  good  hand. 

When  I  am  reading  a  book,  whether  wise  or 
silly,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  alive  and  talking  to  me. 

Whoever  live  at  a  different  end  of  the  town 
from  me,  I  look  upon  as  persons  out  of  the  world, 
and  only  myself  and  the  scene  about  me  to  be  in 
it. 

When  I  was  young,  I  thought  all  the  world,  as 
well  as  myself,  was  W' holly  taken  up  in  discoursing 
upon  the  last  new  play. 

My  lord  Cromarty,  after  fourscore,  went  to  his 
country  house  in  Scotland,  with  a  resolution  to 
stay  six  3-ears  there  and  life  thriftily,  in  order  to 
s^ave  up  money,  that  he  might  spend  in  London. 

It  is  said  of  the  horses  in  the  vision,  that  "  their 
power  was  in  tlieir  mouths  and  in  their  tails." 
W^hat  is  said  of  horses  in  the  vision,  in  reality  may 
be  said  of  women. 

Elephants  ar^t.  always  drawn  smaller  than  life, 
but  a  flea  always  larger. 

When  old  folks  tell  us  of  many  passages  in  their 
youth  between  them  and  their  company,  we  are 
apt  to  think  how  much  happier  those  times  were 
than  the  present. 

Why  does  the  elder  sister  dance  barefoot,  when 
the  vouncrer  is  married  before  her?    is  it  not  that 

she 
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she  may  appear  shorter,  and  consequently  be 
thought  younger  than  the  bride? 

No  man  will  take  counsel,  but  every  man  will 
take  money:  therefore  money  is  better  thail 
counsel. 

I  never  yet  knew  a  wag  (as  the  term  h),  who 
was  not  a  dunce. 

A  person  reading  to  me  a  dull  poem  of  his  own 
making,  I  prevailed  on  him  to  scratch  out  six: 
lines  together;  in  turning  over  the  leaf,  the  ink 
being  wet,  it  marked  as  many  lines  on  the  other 
side;  whereof  the  poet  complaining,  I  bid  him  be 
easy,  "  for  it  would  be  better  if  those  were  out  too." 

At  Windsor  I  was  observing  to  my  lord  Boling- 
broke,  "  that  the  tower  where  the  maids  of  honour 
lodged  (who  at  that  time  were  not  very  handsome) 
was  much  frequented  with  crows."  My  lord  said, 
"  it  was  because  they  smelt  carrion." 
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A  TREATISE       ' 
ON  GOOD  MANNERS  AND  GOOD  BREEDING*. 


vTOOD  manners  is  the  art  of  making  those  peo- 
ple easy  with  whom  we  converse. 

Whoever  makes  the  fewest  persons  uneasy  is 
the  best  bred  in  the  company. 

As  the  best  law  is  founded  upon  reason,  so  are 
the  best  manners.  And  as  some  lawyers  have  in- 
troduced unreasonable  things  into  common  law, 
so  likewise  many  teachers  have  introduced  absurd 
things  into  common  good  manners. 

One  principal  point  of  this  art  is,  to  suit  our 
behaviour  to  the  three  several  degrees  of  men  ; 
our  superiors,  our  equals,  and  those  below  us. 

For  instance,  to  press  either  of  tiie  two  former 
to  eat  or  drink  is  a  breach  of  manners;  but  a 
tradesman  or  a  farmer  must  be  thus  treated,  or 
else  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  them  that  they 
are  welcome. 

Pride,  ill  nature,  and  want  of  sense,  are  the 
three  great  sources  of  ill  manners;  without  some 
one  of  these  defects,  no  man  will  behave  himself  ill 
for  want  of  experience,  or  of  what,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  fools,  is  called  knowing  the  world. 

I  defy  any  one  to  assign  an  incident  wherein 

*  Which  lord  Chesterfield  thus  defines,  "  the  result  of  much 
good  sense,  some  good  nature,  and  a  little  self-denial  for  the  sake 
of  others,  and  with  a  view  to  obtain  th^same  indulgence  from 
them."      N- 
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reason  will  not  direct  us  what  to  say  or  do  in  com- 
pany, if  we  are  not  misled  by  pride  or  ill-nature. 

Therefore  I  insist  that  good  sense  is  the  princi- 
pal foundation  of  good  manners ;  but,  because  the 
former  is  a  gift  which  very  few  among  mankind 
are  possessed  of,  therefore  all  the  civilized  na^ 
tions  of  the  world  have  agreed  upon  fixing  some 
Vules  upon  common  behaviour,  best  suited  to  their 
general  customs  or  fancies,  as  a  kind  of  artifi- 
cial good  sense,  to  supply  the  defects  of  reason. 
Without  which  the  gentlemanly  part  of  dunces 
would  be  perpetually  at  cuffs,  as  they  seldom  fail 
when  they  happen  to  be  drunk,  or  engaged  in 
squabbles  about  women  or  play.  And,  God  be 
thanked,  their  hardly  happens  a  duel  in  a  year, 
which  may  not  be  imputed  to  one  of  these  three 
motives.  Upon  which  account,  I  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  to  find  the  legislature  make  any 
new  laws  against  the  practice  of  duelling;  because 
the  methods  are  easy,  and  many,  for  a  wise  man 
to  avoid  a  quarrel  with  honour,  or  engage  in  it 
with  innocence.  And  I  can  discover  no  politi- 
cal evil  in  sufi'ering  bullies,  sharpers,  and  rake^, 
to  rid  the  world  of  each  other  by  a  method  of 
their  own,  where  the  law  has  not  been  able  to 
find  an  expedient. 

As  the  common  forms  of  good  manners  were 
intended  for  regulating  the  conduct  of  those  who 
have  weak  understandings;  so  they  have  been 
corrupted  by  the  persons  for  whose  use  they  were 
contrived.  For  these  people  have  fiUlen  into  a 
needless  and  endless  way  of  multiplying  ceremo- 
nies, which  have  been  extremely  troublesome  to 
those  who  practise  them,    and  insupportable   to 
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every  body  else:  insomuch  that  wise  men  arc 
often  more  uneasy  at  the  over-civility  of  these 
refiners,  than  they  could  possibly  be  in  the  con- 
versation of  peasants  or  mechanics. 

The  impertinences  of  this  ceremonial  behaviour 
are  no  where  better  seen  than  at  those  tables  where, 
the  ladies  preside,  who  value  themselves  upon  ac- 
count of  their  good  breeding;  where  a  man  must 
reckon  upon  passing  an  hour  without  doing  any 
one  thing  he  has  a  mind  to ;  unless  he  will  be 
so  hardy  as  to  break  through  all  the  settled  de- 
corum of  the  family.  She  determines  what  he 
loves  best,  and  how  much  he  shall  eat;  and  if 
the  master  of  the  house  happens  to  be  of  the 
same  disposition,  he  proceeds  in  the  same  tyran- 
nical manner,  to  prescribe  in  the  drinking  part: 
at  the  same  tirne  you  are  under  the  necessity  of 
answering  a  thousand  apologies  for  your  enter- 
tainment. And  although  a  good  deal  of  this  hu- 
mour is  pretty  well  worn  off  among  many  people 
of  the  best  fashion,  yet  too  much  of  it  still  re- 
mains, especially  in  the  country;  where  an  honest 
gentleman  assured  me,  that  having  been  kept 
four  days  against  his  will  at  a  friend's  house, 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  hiding  his  boots, 
locking  up  the  stable,  and  other  contrivances  of 
the  like  nature,  he  could  not  remember,  from  the 
moment  he  came  into  the  house  to  the  moment 
he  left  it,  any  one  thing,  wherein  his  inclination 
was  not  directly  contradicted;  as  if  the  whole  fa- 
mily had  entered  into  a  combination  to  torment 
him. 

But,  beside  all  this,  it  would  be  endless  to  re- 
count the  many  foolish  and  ridiculous  accidents 

I  have 
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1  have  observed  among  these  unfortunate  pro- 
selytes to  ceremony.  I  have  seen  a  duchess  fair- 
ly knocked  down,  by  the  precipitancy  of  an 
officious  coxcomb  running  to  save  her  the  trou- 
ble of  opening  a  door.  I  remember,  upon  a  birth- 
day at  court,  a  great  lady  was  rendered  utterly, 
disconsolate  by  a  dish  of  sauce  let  fall  by  a  page 
directly  upon  her  head-dress  and  brocade,  while 
she  gave  a  sudden  turn  to  her  elbow  upon  some 
point  of  ceremony  with  the  person  who  sat  next 
to  her.  Monsieur  Buys,  the  Dutch  envoy,  whose 
politics  and  manners  were  much  of  a  size,  brought 
a  son  with  him,  about  thirteen  years  old,  to  a  great 
table  at  court.  The  boy  and  lys  father,  whatever 
they  put  on  their  plates,  they-first  offered  round 
in  order,  to  every  person  in  company;  so  that 
we  could  not  get  a  minute's  quiet  during  the 
whole  dinner.  At  last  their  two  plates  happened 
to  encounter,  and  with  so  much  violence,  that, 
being  china,  they  broke  in  twenty  pieces,  and 
stained  half  the  company  with  wet  sweetmeats 
and  cream. 

There  is  a  pedantry  in  manners,  as  in  all  arts 
and  sciences:  and  sometimes  in  trades.  Pedan- 
try is  properly  the  overrating  of  any  kind  of 
knowledge  we  pretend  to.  And  if  that  kind  of 
knowledge  be  a  trifle  in  itself,  the  pedantry  is  the 
greater.  For  which  reason  I  look  upon  fiddlers, 
dancing-masters,  heralds,  masters  of  the  ceremo- 
ny^ &c.  to  be  greater  pedants  than  Lipsius,  or  the 
elder  Scaliger.  With  this  kind  of  pedants,  the  court, 
while  I  knew  it,  was  always  plentifully  stocked; 
I  mean  from  the  gentleman  usher  (at  least)  inclu- 
sive, downward   to  the  g(>ntleman   porter:    who 
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are,  generally  speaking,  the  most  insignificant 
race  of  people  that  this  island  can  afford,  and 
with  the  smallest  tincture  of  good  manners ;  which 
is  the  only  trade  they  profess.  For,  being  wholly 
illiterate,  and  conversing  chiefly  witli  each  other, 
they  reduce  the  whole  system  of  breeding  within 
the  forms  and  circles  of  their  several  offices:  and, 
as  they  are  below  the  notice  of  ministers,  they 
live  and  die  in  court  under  all  revolutions,  with 
great  obsequiousness  to  those  who  are  in  any 
degree  of  credit  or  favour,  and  with  rudeness  and 
insolence  to  every  body  else.  Whence  I  have 
long  concluded,  that  good  manners  are  not  a 
plant  of  the  court  growth:  for  if  they  were,  those 
people,  who  have  understandings  directly  of  a 
level  for  such  acquirements,  who  have  served  such 
long  apprenticeships  to  nothing  else,  would  cer- 
tainly have  picked  them  up.  For,  as  to  the  great 
officers,  who  attend  the  prince's  person  or  coun- 
cils, or  preside  in  his  family,  they  are  a  transient 
body,  who  have  no  better  a  title  to  good  man^ 
ners  than  their  neighbours,  nor  will  probably  have 
recourse  to  gentlemen  ushers  for  instruction.  So 
that  I  know  little  to  be  learned  at  court  upon 
this  head,  except  in  the  material  circumstance  of 
dress;  wherein  the  authority  of  the  maids  of  ho- 
nour must  indeed  be  allowed  to  be  almost  equal 
to  that  of  a  favourite  actress. 

I  remember  a  passage  my  lord  Bolingbroke 
told  me;  that  going  to  receive  prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy  at  his  landing,  in  order  to  conduct  him  im- 
mediately to  the  queen,  the  prince  said,  he  was 
much  concerned  that  he  could  not  see  her  majesty 
that  night ;  for  monsieur  Hoffman  (who  was  then 
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by)  had  assured  his  highness  that  he  could  not  be 
admitted  into  her  presence  with  a  tied-up  peri- 
wig; that  his  equipage  was  not  arrived;  and  that 
he  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  borrow  a  long  one 
among  all  his  valets  and -pages.  M}^  lord  turned 
the  mattei>into  a  jest,  and  brought  the  prince  to 
her  majesty;  for  which  he  was  highly  censured 
by  the  whole  tribe  of  gentlemen  ushers;  among 
w^hom  monsieur  Hoffman,  an  old  dull  resident  of 
the  emperor's,  had  picked  up  this  material  point 
of  ceremony;  and  which,  I  believe,  was  the  best 
lesson  he  had  learned  in  five-and-twenty  years' 
residence. 

1  make  a  difference  between  good  manners  and 
good  breeding;  although,  in  order  to  vary  my 
expression,  I  am  sometimes  forced  to  confound 
them.  By  the  first,  I  only  understand  the  art  of 
remembering  and  applying  certain  settled  forms 
of  general  behaviour.  But  good  breeding  is  of  a 
much  larger  extent;  for,  beside  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  literature  sufficient  to  qualify  a  gentleman 
for  reading  a  play  or  a  political  pamphlet,  it 
takes  in  a  great  compass  of  knowledge;  no  less 
than  that  of  dancing,  fighting,  gaming,  making 
the  circle  of  Italy,  riding  the  great  horse,  and 
speaking  French;  not  to  mention  some  other  se- 
condary or  subaltern  accomplishments,  which  are 
more  easily  acquired.  So  that  the  difference  be- 
tween good  breeding  and  good  manners  lies  in 
this;  that  the  former  cannot  be  attained  to  by 
the  best  understandings  without  study  and  labour: 
whereas  a  tolerable  degree  of  reason  will  instruct 
us  in  every  part  of  good  manners,  without  other 
assistance. 

I  can 
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I  can  think  of  nothing  more  useful  upon  this 
aubject,  than  to  point  out  some  particulars,  where- 
in the  very  essentials  of  good  manners  are  con- 
cerned, the  neglect  or  perverting  of  which  does 
very  much  disturb  the  'good  commerce  of  the 
world,  by  introducing  a  traffic  of  mutual  uneasi- 
liess  in  most  companies. 

First,  A  necessary  part  of  good  manners  is  a 
punctual  observance  of  time  at  our  own  dwell- 
ings, or  those  of  others,  or  at  third  places;  whe- 
ther upon  matter  of  civility,  business,  or  diver- 
sion; which  rule,  though  it  be  a  plain  dictate  of 
common  reason,  yet  the  greatest  minister  I  ever 
knew  was  the  greatest  trespasser  against  it;  by 
which  all  his  business  doubled  upon  him,  and 
placed  him  in  a  continual  arrear.  Upon  which  I 
often  used  to  rally  him,  as  deficient  in  point  of 
good  manners.  I  have  known  more  than  one  am- 
bassador, and  secretary  of  state,  with  a  very  mo- 
derate portion  of  intellectuals,  execute  their  offices 
with  good  success  and  applause,  by  the  mere 
force  of  exactness  and  regularity.  If  you  duly 
observe  time  for  the  service  of  another,  it  doubles 
the  obligation:  if  upon  your  own  account,  it  would 
be  manifest  folly,  as  well  as  ingratitude,  to  neglect 
it:  if  both  are  concerned,  to  make  your  equal  or 
inferior  attend  on  you  to  his  own  disadvantage,  is 
pride  and  injustice. 

Ignorance  of  forms  cannot  properly  be  styled 
ill  manners:  because  forms  are  subject  to  fre<pient 
changes;  and  consequently,  being  not  founded 
upon  reason,  are  beneath  a  wise  man's  regard. 
Besides,  they  vary  in  every  country;  and  after  a 
short  period  of  time,  very  frequently  in  the  same  ; 

so 
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t>o  that  a  man,  who  travels,  must  needs^  be  at  first 
a  stranger  to  them  in  every  court  through  which 
he  passes;  and,  perhaps,  ^t  his  return,  as  much  a 
stranger  in  his  own;,  and  after  all,  they  are  easier 
to  be  remembered  or  forgotten  than  faces  or 
names. 

Indeed,  among  the  many  impertinencies  that 
superficial  young  men  bring  with  them  from 
abroad,  this  bigotry  of  forms  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal, and  more  predominant  than  the  rest;  who 
look  upon  them  not  only  as  if  they  were  matters 
capable  of  admitting  of  choice,  but  even  as  points 
of  importance;  and  are  therefore  zealous  on  all 
occasions  to  introduce  and  propagate  the  new 
forms  and  fashions  they  have  brought  back  with 
them:  so  that,  usually  speaking,  the  worst  bred 
person  in  company,  is  a  young  traveller  just  re- 
turned from  abroad. 
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'OOD  Manners  is  the  art  of  making  every 
reasonable  person  in  the  company  easy,  and  to  be 
easy  ourselves. 

AVhat  passes  for  good  manners  in  the  world, 
generally  produces  quite  contrary  effects. 

Many  persons  of  both  sexes,  whom  I  have 
knovs^n,  and  v^ho  passed  for  well-bred  in  their 
own  and  the  world's  opinion,  are  the  most  trou- 
blesome in  company  to  others  and  themselves. 

Nothing  is  so  great  an  instance  of  ill  mannere 
as  flattery.  If  you  flatter  all  the  company,  you 
please  none:  if  you  flatter  only  one  or  two,  you 
afi'ront  the  rest. 

Flattery  is  the  worst  and  falsest  way  of  showing 
our  esteem. 

Where  the  company  meets,  I  am  confident  the 
few  reasonable  persons  are  every  minute  tempted 
to  curse  the  man  or  woman  among  them,  who 
endeavours  to  be  most  distinguished  for  their  good 
manners. 

A  man  of  sense  woi  M  rather  fast  till  night, 
than  dine  at  some  tables,  where  the  lady  of  the 
house  is  possessed  with  good  manners;  uneasi- 
ness, pressing  to  eat,  teazing  with  civility j  less 
practised  in  England  than  here. 

Courts  are  the  worst  of  all  schools  to  teach 
good  manners. 

A  courtly  bow,  or  gait,  or  dress,  are  no  part  of 
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good  manners:  and  therefore  every  man  of  good 
understanding  is  capable  of  being  well-bred  upoa 
any  occasion. 

To  speak  in  such  a  manner  as  may  possibly  of- 
fend any  reasonable  person  in  company,  is  the 
highest  instance  of  ill  manners.  Good  manners 
chiefly  consist  in  action,  not  in  words.  Modesty 
and  humility  the  chief  ingredients. 

I  have  known  the  court  of  England  under  four 
reigns,  the  two  last  but  for  a  short  time;  and 
whatever  good  manners  or  politeness  I  observed 
in  any  of  them,  was  not  of  the  court  growth,  but 
imported ;  for  a  courtier  by  trade,  as  gentlemen 
ushers,  bedchamber-women,  maids  of  honour,  *  * 

Of  Good  Manners  as  to  Conversation. 

Men  of  wit  and  good  understanding,  as  well  as 
breeding,  are  sometimes  deceived,  and  give  of- 
fence, by  conceiving  a  better  opinion  of  thos« 
with  whom  they  converse  than  they  ought  to  do. 
Thus  I  have  often  known  the  most  innocent  rail- 
lery, and  even  of  that  kind  which  was  meant  for 
praise,  to  be  mistaken  for  abuse  and  reflection. 

Of  gibing,  and  how  gibers  ought  to  sufler. 

Of  arguers,  perpetual  contradictors,  long  talk- 
ers, those  who  are  absent  in  company,  inter- 
rupters, not  listeners,  loud  laughers. 

Of  those  men  and  women  whose  face  is  ever  in 
a  smile,  talk  ever  with  a  smile,  condole  with  a 
smile,  &c. 

Argument,  as  usually  managed,  is  the  worst 
sort  of  conversation;  as  it  is  generally  in  books 
the  worst  sort  of  reading. 

Good 
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Good  conversation  is  not  to  be  expected  iri 
mucli  company,  because  few  listen,  and  there  is 
continual  interruption.  B'lt  good  or  ill  manners 
are  discovered  let  the  company  be  ever  so  large. 

Perpetual  aiming  at  wit,  a  very  bad  part  of 
conversation.  It  is  done  to  support  a  character: 
it  generally  fails;  it  is  a  sort  of  insult  on  the 
company,  and  a  constraint  upon  the  speaker. 

For  a  man  to  talk  in  his  own  trade,  of  business, 
or  faculty,  is  a  great  breach  of  good  manners. 
Divines,  physicians,  lawyers,  soldiers,  particularly 
pacts,  are  frequently  guilty  of  this  weakness.  A 
poet  conceives  that  the  whole  kingdom        *       * 
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OF  xMEAN  AND  GREAT  FIGURES, 
Made  by  several  persons. 


Of  those  zvho  have  made  great  ^figiwes  in  some  par- 
ticular action  or  circumstance  of  their  lives. 


Alexander  the  Great,  after  his  victory  (at 
the  Straits  of  Mount  Taurus),  when  he  entered 
the  tent,  where  the  queen  and  the  princesses  of 
Persia  fell  at  his  ieet. 

Socrates,  the  whole  last  day  of  his  life,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  time  he  took  the  poison  until 
the  moment  he  expired. 

Cicero,  when  he  was  recalled  from  his  banish- 
ment, the  people  through  every  place  he  passed 
meeting  him  with  shouts  of  joy  and  congratula- 
tion, and  all  Rome  coming  out  to  receive  him. 

Regulus,  when  he  went  out  of  Rome  attended 
by  his  friends  to  the  gates,  and  returned  to  Car- 
thage according  to  his  word  of  honour,  although 
he  knew  he  must  be  put  to  a  cruel  death  for  ad- 
vising the  Romans  to  pursue  their  war  with  that; 
commgnwealth. 

Scipio  the  Elder,  when  he  dismissed  a  beautiful 
captive  lady  presented  to  him  after  a  great  vic- 
tory, turning  his  head  aside  to  preserve  his  own 
virtue. 

The  same  Scipio,  when  he  and  Hannibal  met 
before  the  battle,  if  the  fact  be  true, 

Cincinnatus, 
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Cincinnatus,  when  the  messengers  sent  by  the 
senate  to  make  him  dictator,  found  him  at  the 
plough. 

Epaminondas,  when  the  Persian  ambassador 
came  to  his  house,  and  found  him  in  the  midst  of 
poverty. 

The  earl  of  Stafford,  the  day  that  he  made  his 
own  defence  at  his  trial. 

King  Charles  the  Martyr,  during  his  whole  trial, 
and  at  his  death. 

The  Black  Prince,  when  he  waited  at  supper 
on  the  king  of  France,  whom  he  had  conquered 
and  taken  prisoner  the  same  day. 

Virgil,  when,  at  Rome,  the  whole  audience  rose 
up,  out  of  veneration,  as  he  entered  the  theatre. 

Mahomet  the  Great,  when  he  cut  off  his  beloved 
mistress's  head,  on  a  stage  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  convince  his  soldiers,  who  taxed  him  for 
preferring  his  love  to  his  glory. 

Cromwell,  when  he  quelled  a  mutiny  in  Hyde 
Park. 

Harry  the  Great  of  France,  when  he  entered 
Paris,  and  sat  at  cards  the  same  night  with  some 
great  ladies,  who  were  his  mortal  enemies. 

Robert  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford,  *at  his  trial. 

Cato  of  Utica,  when  he  provided  for  the  safety 
of  his  friends,  and  had  determined  to  die. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  during  his  imprisonment, 
and  at  his  execution. 

Marius,  when  the  soldier  sent  to  kill  him  in  the 
dungeon  was  struck  with  so  much  awe  and  vene- 
ration, that  his  sword  fell  from  his  hand. 

Douglas,  when  the  ship  he  commanded  was  on 
j5re,  and  he  lay  down  to   die    in    it,    because  it 

should 
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should  not  be  said  that  one  of  his  family  ever 
quitted  their  post. 


Of  those  xvho  have  made  a  mean  contemptible  figure  ^ 
in  some  avtioji  or  circumstance  of  their  lives. 

Anthony,  at  Actiam,  when  he  fled  after  Cleo- 
patra. 

Pompey,  when  he  was  killed  on  the  sea-shore 
in  Egypt. 

Nero  and  Vitellius,  when  they  were  put  to 
death. 

Lepidus,  when  he  Was  comjJelled  to  lay  down 
his  share  of  the  triumvirate. 

Cromwell,  the  day  he  refused  the  kingship  out 
of  fear. 

Perseus  king  of  Macedon,  wheh  he  was  led  in 
triumph. 

Richard  II.  of  England,  after  he  Was  deposed. 

The  late  king  of  Poland,  when  the  king  of  Swe- 
den forced  himi  to  give  up  his  kingdom;  and  whert 
he  took  it  again,  upon  the  king  of  Sweden's  de- 
feat by  the  Muscovites. 

King  James  II.  of  England^  wheh  the  prince  of 
Orange  sent  to  him  at  midtiight  to  leave  London. 

King  William  III,  of  England,  when  he  sent  to 
beg  the  house  of  commons  to  continue  his  Dutch 
guards,  and  was  refused. 

The  late  queen  Anne  of  England,  when  she  sent 
Whitworth  to  Muscovy  on  an  embassy  of  humi- 
liation, for  an  insult  committed  here  on  that 
pHnce*s  ambassador. 
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The  lord  chancellot"  Bacon,  when  he  was  con- 
victed  of  bribery. 

The  late  duke  of  Marlborough,  when  he  was 
forced,  after  his  own  disgrace,  to  carry  his  du- 
chess's gold  key  to  the  queen. 

The  old  earl  of  Pembroke,  when  a  Scotch  lord 
gave  him  a  lash  with  a  whip  at  Newmarket,  in 
presence  of  all  the  nobility,  jlnd  he  bore  it  with 
patience. 

King  Charles  ll.  of  England,  when  he  entered 
into  the  second  Dutch  war ;  and  in  many  other 
actions  during  his  whole  reign. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Ar- 
hiada. 

The  empei^or  Charles  V.,  when  he  resigned  his 
crown,  and  nobody  would  believe  his  reasons. 

King  Charles  I.  of  England,  when*  in  gallantry 
to  his  queen,  he  thought  to  surprise  her  with  a 
present  of  a  diamond  buckle,  which  he  pushed 
down  her  breast,  and  tore  her  flesh  with  the 
tongue;  upon  which  she  drew  it  out,  and  flung  it 
on  the  ground. 

Fairfax,  the  parliament  general,  at  the  time  of 
king  Charles's  trial. 

Julius  Caesar,  when  Anthony  offered  to  put  a 
#iadem  on  his  head,  and  the  people  sliou  ted  for 
joy  to  see  him  decline  it;  which  he  never  offered 
to  do,  until  he  saw  their  dislike  in  their  counte- 
nances. 

Coriolanus,  when  he  withdrew  his  army  from 
Rome  at  the  entreaty  of  his  mother. 

Hannibal,  at  Antiochus's  court.        f      .. 

Beau  Fielding,  at  fifty  years  old,  when^  in  a 
quarrel  upon  the  stagej  he  was  run  into  his  breast, 
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which  he  opened  and  showed  to  the  ladies,  that 
he  might  move  their  love  and  pity;  but  they  all 
ifell  a  laughinir. 

The  count  de  Bussy  Rabutiri,  wheii  he  was  re- 
called to  coui't  after  twenty  years'  banishment 
into  the  country;  and  affected  to  make  the  same 
figure  he  did  in  his  youth. 

The  earl  of  Sunderland,  when  he  turned  papist 
in  the  time  of  king  James  II.  Jlnd  underwent  all 
the  forms  of  a  heretic  converted. 

Pope  Clement  VII.,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
at  Rome,  by  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth's  forces. 

Queen,  Mary  of  Scotland,  when  she  suffered 
Bothwell  to  ravish  her,  dnd  pleaded  that  as  am 
excuse  for  marrying  him. 

King  John  of  England,  when  he  gave  up  his 
kingdom  to  the  pope,  to  be  held  as  a  fief  to  the; 
See  of  Rome. 
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I^UBLIC  ABSURDITIES  IN  ENGLANE). 

AT  is  a  common  topic  of  satire,  which  yoti  will 
hear  not  only  from  the  mouths  of  ministers  of 
state,  but  of  every  vVhiffler  in  office,  that  half  a 
dozen  obscure  fellows,  over  a  bottle  of  wine  or  a 
dish  of  coffee,  shall  presume  to  censure  the  ac- 
tions of  parliaments  and  councils,  to  form  schemes 
6f  governmeiit,  and  new-model  the  common- 
tvealth  ;  and  this  is  usUall}'-  ridiculed  as  a  prag- 
matical disposition  to  politics,  in  the  Very  nature 
and  genius  of  the  people.  It  may  possibly  be 
true  :  and  yet  I  am  grossly  deceived  if  any  sober 
man,  of  very  moderate  talents,  when  hereflects  upon 
the  many  ridiculous  hurtful  maxims,  customs^  and 
general  rulfes  of  life,  which  prevail  in  this  king- 
dom, would  not  with  great  reason  be  tempted, 
iiccording  to  the  present  turn  of  his  htlmour,  cither 
to  laugh,  lament,  or  be  angry ;  or,  if  he  were 
sanguine  enough,  perhaps  to  dream  of  a  remedy. 
It  is  the  mistake  of  wise  and  good  men,  that  they 
expect  more  reason  and  virtue  from  human  na- 
ture, than,  taking  it  in  tiie  bulk,  it  is  in  any  sort 
capable  of.  Whoever  has  been  present  at  coun- 
cils or  assemblies  of  any  sort,  if  he  be  a  man  of 
common  prudence,  cannot  but  have  observed  such 
results  and  opinions  to  have  frequently  passed  a 
majority,  as  he  would  be  ashamed  to  advance  in 
private  conversation.  I  say  nothing  of  cruelty, 
oppression,  injustice,  and  the  like,  because  these 

are 
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are  fairly  to  be  accounted  for  in  all  assemblies,  as 
best  gratifying  the  passions  and  interests  of  lead- 
ers i  ^vhich  is  a  point  of  sucli  high  consideration, 
that  all  others  must  give  place  to  it.  But  I  would 
be  understood  here  to  speak  only  of  opinions  ridi- 
culous, foolish,  and  absurd  ;  with  conclusions  and 
actions  suitable  to  them,  at  the  same  time  when 
the  most  reasonable  propositions  are  often  una- 
nimously rejected.  And  as  all  assemblies  of 
men  are  liable  to  this  accusation,  so  likewise 
there  are  natural  absurdities  from  which  the 
wisest  states  are  not  exempt ;  which  proceed 
less  from  the  nature  of  their  climate,  than  that  of 
their  government;  the  Gauls,  the  Britons,  the 
Spaniards,  and  Italians,  having  retained  very 
little  of  the  characters  given  them  in  ancient  his- 
tory. 

By  these  and  the  like  reflections,  I  have  been 
often  led  to  consider  some  public  absurdities  in 
our  own  country,  most  of  which  are,  in  my  opi- 
nion, directly  against  the  rules  of  right  rea- 
son, and  are  attended  with  great  ipconveriiencies 
to  the  state.  I  shall  mention  such  of  them  as 
come  into  memory,  without  observing  any  mcr 
thod  ;  and  I  shall  give  my  reason  why  1  take  them 
to  be  absurd  in  their  nature,  and  pernicious  in 
their  consequence. 

It  is  absurd  that  any  person,  who  professes  a 
different  form  of  worship,  from  that  which  is  na- 
tional, should  be  trusted  with  a  vote  for  electing 
members  into  the  house  of  commons  :  because 
every  man  is  full  of  zeal  for  his  own  religion, 
although  he  regards  not  morality ;  and  therefore 
will  endeavour  to  his  utmost  to  bring  in  a  repre- 
sentative 
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sentative  of  his  own  principles,  which,  if  they  be 
popular,  may  endanger  the  religion  established  ; 
and  which,  as  it  has  formerly  happened,  may  alter 
the  whole  frame  of  government. 

A  standing  ^rmy  in  England,  whether  in  time 
of  peace  or  war,  is  a  direct  absurdity :  for  it  is  no 
part  of  our  business  to  be  a  warlike  nation,  other- 
wise than  by  our  fleets.  In  foreign  wars  we  have 
no  concern,  farther  than  in  junction  with  allies, 
whom  we  may  either  assist  by  sea,  or  by  foreign 
troops  paid  with  ourrnoney :  but  mercenary  troops 
in  England,  can  be  of  no  use,  except  to  awe  se- 
nates, and  thereby  promote  arbitrary  power,  in  a, 
monarchy  or  oligarchy. 

That  the  election  of  senators  should  be  of  any 
charge  to  the  candidates,  is  a-n  absurdity :  but 
that  it  should  be  so  to  b,  ministry,  is  a  manifest  ac- 
knowledgnient  of  the  worst  designs.  If  a  minis- 
try intended  the  service  of  their  prince  and  coun- 
try', or  well  understood  wherein  their  own  security 
best  consisted  (as  it  is  inipossible  that  a  parliament 
freely  elected,  according  to  the  original  institu- 
tion, qan  do  any  hurt  to  a  tolerable  prince  or  to- 
lerable ministry},  they  would  use  the  strongest 
methods  to  leave  the  people  to  their  own  free 
choice:  the  members  would  then  consist  of  per- 
sons who  had  the  best  estates  in  the  neighbour- 
hood or  country,  or  at  least,  never  of  strangers. 
And  surely  this  is  at  least  full  ^s  requisite  a  circum- 
stance to  a  legislator,  as  to  a  juryman,  who  ought 
to  be,  if  possible,  ex  vicimo  ;  since  such  persons 
must  be  supposed  the  best  judges  of  the  wants  and 
desfres  of  their  several  boroughs  and  counties.  To 
choose  a  representative  for  3«rwick,  whose  estate 
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is- at  Land's  End,  would  havebeen-thought  in  for- 
mer times  a  very  great  solecism.  How  much  more 
as  it  is  at  present,  whgre  so  many  persons  are  r^*- 
turned  for  boroughs,  who  da  not  possess  a  (^oX 
pf  land  ii^i  tlie  kingdom  ? 

■  By  the  old  constitution,  whoever  possessed  a 
freehold  in  land,  by  whicii  h^  was  a  gainer  of  forty 
shillings  a-year,  had  the  privilege  to  vote  far  a 
knight  of  the  shire.  The;  good,  effects  of  this  law 
are  wholly  eluded',  partly  by  the  course  of  tim.e, 
and'  partly  by  corruption.  Forty  shillings,  in 
those  ages,  wet^  equal  to  tw.enty  pounds  in  our^; 
atid  therefom  it  was  theni  a;  want,  of  sagacity  to  fix 
that  privilege  to  a  dteterminate  aum,  rathen  than 
to  a  cert«,in  quantity  ofi  land,  arable  or  pastwrej 
able  to  prodtice  a«certaia  quantity  of  corn  and 
hay-  And  tilierefoiie,  it  is  bigliiy  absurdi,  and 
against  the  intent  of  the  law,  that  this:  defect  is  not 
regulated. 

But  the  matter  is  still  worse;  for  any  gjQntlc- 
man  can,  upon  occasion,  mak^  ae.ma^iy  freehold- 
ers as  his  estate  or  settlement  will  allow,  by  mak- 
ing leases  for  life  p^^  lan^d  at  a  rack-rent  of  forty 
shillings  ;  where  a  tenant,  who  is  not  worth  one 
fai^thing^ a,-year  wl;ieu  his  rent  is  paid,  shall  beheld 
a,  legal  yoter  foi;  a,  person  to  represent  his  county. 
Neither  do  I  enter  into  half  the  frauds  that  are 
practised  upon  this  occasion. 

It  is  likewise  absurd,  that  boroughs  decayed 
are  not  absolutely  extinguished,  because  the  re- 
turned Tnembers  do  in  reality  represent  nobody  at 
all ;  and  that  several  large  towns  are  not  repre- 
sented, though  full  of  industrious  townsmen,  who 
laiist  advance  the  trade  of  the  kingdom. 

llie 
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The  claim  of  senators,  to  have  themselves  an4 
servants  exempted  from  lawsuits  and  arrests,  i^ 
manifestly  absurd.     The  proceedings  at  law  are 
already  so  scandalous  a  grievance,  upon  account 
of  the  delays,  that  they  little  need  any  addition. 
Whoever  is  either  not  able,  or  not  willing,  to  pay 
his  just  debts,  or,  to  keep  other  men  out  of  their 
lands,  would  evade   tl^e   decision  of  the  law,  is 
surely  but  ill  qualified  to  be  a  legislator.     A  cri- 
minal  with  as  good   reason    might   sit   on   the 
bench,  with  a  power  of  condemning  men  to  be 
hanged  for  thei^:  honesty.     By  the  annual  sitting 
of  parliaments,  and  the  days  of  privilege  preced- 
ing and  subsequent,  a  senator  is  one  half  of  the 
year  beyond  the  re?ich  of  common  justice. 

That  the  sacred  person  of  a  senator's  footman 
shall  be  free  from  arrest,  although  he  undoes  the 
poor  alewife  by  running  on  score,  is  a  circumstance 
of  equal  wisdom  and  justice,  to  avoid  the  great 
evil  of  his  master's  lady  wanting  her  complement 
of  liveries  behind  the  coach*. 

*  See  an  article  somewhat  similar  in  vol.  yiii.,  under  the  titl§ 
of  "  Maxims  controuled  in  Ireland."     N. 
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X  HERE  is  a  subject  of  controversy  which  I  fre- 
quently met  with,  in  mixed  and  select  companies 
of  both  sexes,  and  sometimes  only  of  men : — > 
*f  Whether  it  be  prudent  to  choose  a  wife  who  has 
good  natural  sense,  some  taste  of  wit  and  humour, 
sufiiciently  versed  in  her  own  natural  language, 
able  to  read  and  to  relish  history,  books  of  tra- 
vels, moral  or  entertaining  discourses,  and  be  a 
tolerable  judge  of  the  beauties  in  poetry?"  This 
question  is  generally  determined  in  the  negative 
by  the  women  t|^emse|ves,  but  almost  universally 
by  the  men. 

We  must  observe,  that  in  this  debate,  those 
whom  we  call  men  and  women  of  fashion  are  onl^f 
to  be  understood,  not  merchants,  tradesmen,  or 
others  of  such  occupations,  who  are  not  supposed 
to  have  shared  in  a  liberal  education.  I  except 
likewise  all  ministers  of  state  during  their  power, 
lawyers  and  physicians  in  great  practice,  persons 
in  such  employments  as  take  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  and  perhaps  some  other  conditions  of 
life  which  I  cannot  call  to  mind.  Neither  must  I 
forget  to  except  all  gentlem.en  of  the  army,  from 
the  general  to  the  ensign;  because  those  qualifi- 
cations above-mentioned  in  a  wife,  are  wholly  out 
of  their  element  and  comprehension;  together 
with  all  mathematicians,  and  gentlemen  lovers  of 
music,  metaphysicians,  virtuosi,  and  great  talk- 
ers, who  have  all  amusements  enough  of  their  owu- 
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All  these  put  together  will  ^ipount  to  a  great  num>^ 
her  of  adversaries,  whom  I  shall  have  no  occasion 
to  encounter,  because  I  am  already  of  their  sen- 
timents. Those  persons  whom  I  mean  to  include 
are  the  bulk  of  lords,  knights,  and  squires,  through- 
out England,  whether  they  reside  between  the 
town  and  country,  or  generally  in  either.  I  da 
also  include  those  of  the  clergy  who  have  tole- 
rably good  preferments  in  London  or  any  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  most  material  arguments,  that  I  have  met 
with,  on  the  negative  side  of  this  great  question^ 
are  what  I  sha,ll  now  impartially  report,  iu  as 
Strong  a  light  as  I  think  they  can  bear. 

It  is  argued,  "  That  the  great  end  of  marriage 
is  propagation :  that  consequently,  the  prinxHpal 
business  of  a  wife  is  to  breed  children,  and  to  take 
care  of  them  in  their  infancy  ;  That  the  wife  is  to 
look  on  her  family,  watch  over  the  servants,  see 
that  they  do  their  v-ork  That  she  be  absent  from, 
lier  house  as  little  as  possible :  That  she  is  answer- 
able for  every  thing  amiss  in  her  family  :  That  she 
is  to  obey  all  the  lawful  commands  of  her  hus- 
band, and  visit  or  be  visited  by  no  persons  whona 
he  disapproves :  That  her  whole  business,  if  well 
performed,  will  take  up  miost  houi^  of  the  day  : 
That  the  greater  she  is,  and  the  more  servants  she 
keeps,  her  inspection  must  increase  accordingly  ; 
for,  as  a  family  represents  a  kingdom,  so  the  wife, 
who  is  her  husband's  first  minister,  must,  under 
him,  direct  all  the  officers  ^of  state,  even  to  the 
lowest;  and  report  their  behaviour  to  her  hus- 
band, as  the  first  minister  does  to  his  prince :  That 
such  a  station  requires  much  time,  and  thought, 

and 
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^nd  order;  and,  if  well  executed,  leaves  but  little 
time  for  visits  or  diversions :   Tnat  a  humour   of 
reading  books,  except  those  of  devotion  or  house- 
\vifery,    is  apt   to  turn  a  woman's  brain  :  That 
plays,  romances,  novels,  and  love-poems,  are  only 
proper  to  instruct  them  how  to  carry  on  an  in- 
trigue :  That  all  affectation  of  knowledge,  beyond 
what  is  merely  domestic,  renders  them  vain,  con- 
ceited, and  pretending :  That  the  natural  levity  of 
woman  wants  ballast ;  and  when  she  once  begins 
to  think  she  knows  more  tlian  others  of  l>er  sex, 
she  will  begin  to  despise  her  husband,  and  grow 
fond  of  every  coxcomb  who  pretends  to  any  know- 
ledge  in  books:    That  she  will  le^rn  scholastic 
words;  make  herself  ridiculous  by  pronouncing 
them  wrong,  and  applying  them  absurdly  in  all 
companies:  That  in  the  mean  time,  her  house, 
hold  affairs,  ^nd  the  pare  of  her  children,  will  be 
wholly  laid  aside  j  her  toilet  will  be  crowded  with 
all  the  under-wits,  where  the  conversation   will 
pass  in  criticising  on   the  last  play  or  poem  that 
comes  out,  and  she  will  be  careful  to  remember 
all  the  remarks  that  were  made,  in  order  to  retail 
f;h*em  \n  the  next  visit,  especially  in  company  who 
know  nothing  of  the  matter:  That  she  will  have 
all  the  impertinence   of  a  pedant,    without  the 
knowledge  ;  and  for  every  new  acquiren^enl,  will 
become  so  much  the  yvorse." 

To  say  the  truth,  that  shameful  and  almost  uni- 
yersal  neglect  of  good  education  among  our  no- 
bility, gentry,  and  indeed  among  all  others  who 
are  born  to  good  estates,  will  make  this  essay  of 
little  use  to  the  present  age;  for,  considering  the 
modern  way  of  training  up  both  sexes  in  igno- 
rance, 
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ranee,  idleness,  and  vice,  it  is  of  little  consequence 
how  they  are  coupled  together.  And  therefore 
my  speculations  on  this  subject  can  be  only  of 
use  to  a  small  number;  for,  in  the  present  situar 
tion  of  the  world,  none  but  wise  and  good  men 
can  fail  of  missing  their  matcli,  whenever  they 
s|.re  disposed  to  marry;  and  consequently  there  is 
no  reason  for  complaint  oq  either  side.  The  form 
by  which  a  husband  and  wife  are  to  live,  with  re- 
gard to  each  other  and  to  the  world,  are  suffici-^ 
ently  known  and  fixed,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
every  precept  of  niorality,  religion,  or  civil  insti- 
tution ;  it  would  be  therefore  an  idle  attempt  to 
aim  at  breaking  so  firm  an  establisiH'nent. 

But,  as  it  somciimes  happens,  that  an  elder 
brother  dies  late  enough  to  leave  the  younger  at 
the  university,  after  he  has  made  some  progress  in 
learning;  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  a  tolerable 
genius,  aud  a  desire  to  improve  it,  he  may  conse- 
quently learn  to  value  and  esteem  wisdom  and 
knowledge  wherever  he  finds  them,  even  after  his 
father's  death,  when  his  title  and  estate  come  into 
his  own  possessiqn,  Of  this  kind,  I  reckon,  by  a 
favourable  computation,  there  may  possibly  Ue 
found,  by  a  strict  search  among  the  nobility  and 
gentry  throughout  England,  about  five  hundred. 
Among  those  of  all  other  callings  or  trades,  who 
are  able  to  maintain  a  son  at  the  university,  about 
treble  that  number.  The  sons  of  clergymen,  bred 
to  learning  with  any  success,  must,  by  reason  of 
their  parents'  poverty,  be  very  inconsiderable, 
many  of  them  being  only  admitted  servitors  in 
colleges,  and  consequently  proving  good  for  no- 
thing:  I  shall  therefore  count  them  to  be   not 

above 
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above  fourscore.  But,  to  avoid  fractions,  1  shall 
suppose  there  may  possibly  be  a  round  number 
of  two  thousand  male  human  creatures  in  Eng- 
land, including  W'^alesj  who  have  a  tolerable 
share  of  reading  and  good  sense.  I  include  in 
this  list  all  persons  of  superior  abilities,  or  great 
genius,  or  true  judgement  and  taste,  or  of  pro- 
found literature,  who,  I  am  confident,  we  may 
reckon  to  be  at  least  five-and-twenty. 

1  am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  do-i 
ing  an  honour  to  my  country,  by  a  computation 
which  I  am  afraid  foreigners  may  conceive  to  be 
partial ;  when,  out  of  only  fifteen  thousand  fami- 
lies of  lords  and  estatcd  gentlemen,  which  may 
probably  be  their  number,  I  siippose  one  in 
thirty  to  be  tolerably  educated,  with  a  sufficient 
share  of  good  sense.  Perhaps  the  censure  may 
be  just.  And  thereforCj  upon  cooler  thoughts, 
to  avoid  all  cavils,  I  shall  reduce  them  to  one 
thousand,  which,  at  least,  will  be  a  number  suffi- 
cient to  fill  both  houses  of  parliament. 

The  daughters  of  great  and  rich  families,  com- 
puted after  the  same  manner,  will  hardly  amount 
to  above  half  the  number  of  the  male :  because  the 
care  of  their  education  is  either  left  entirely  to 
their  mothers,  or  they  are  sent  to  boarding- 
schools,  or  put  into  the  hands  of  English  or 
French  governesses,  and  generally  the  worst  that 
can  be  gotten  for  money.  So  that,  after  the  re- 
duction I  was  compelled  to,  from  two  thousand 
to  one,  half  the  number  of  well-educated  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  must  either  continue  in  a  single 
life,  or  be  forced  to  coUple  themselves  with  wo- 
men 
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tnen  for  whom  they  can  possibly  have  no  esteem^ 
I  mean  fool^i  prudes,  coquettes,  gamesters, 
Saunterers,  endless  talkers  of  nonsense,  splene- 
tic idlers,  intriguers,  given  to  scandal  and  cen- 
isure,  *  *  *  *  * 

^  *  *  *  * 
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Character  of  aristotle*. 


JnLltiSTOTLE,  the  disciple  of  Plato,  and  tutor 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  His  followers  were  call- 
ed {^ripatetics,  from  a  Greek  word  which  signi- 
fies to  walk,  because  he  taught  his  disciples  walk- 
ing. We  have  not  all  his  works,  and  some  of 
those  which  are  imputed  to  him  are  supposed  not 
genuine.  He  writ  upon  logic,  or  the  art  of  rea- 
soning; upon  moral  and  natural  philosophy; 
upon  ofatory,  poetry,  &c.  and  seems  to  be  a  per- 
son of  the  most  comprehensive  genius  that  ever 
lived. 

*  This  fragment  is  preserved  in  the  Essay  of  Deane  Swift,  Esq. 
who  tells  us,  "  he  transcribed  it  without  any  variation ;  and  that 
he  found  it  by  accident  in  a  little  book  of  instructions,  which 
Dr.  Swift  was  plfeased  to  draw  up  for  the  use  of  a  lady,  enjoiri- 
ing  her  to  get  it  all  by  heart."     N. 

Having  mentioned  the  character  given  by  the  Bean  of  thii 
philosopher  in  the  Battle  of  the  Books,  Mr.  Swift  observes, 
"  This  portrait  of  Aristotle  is  equally  strong  and  masterly  ;  he 
stooped  much,  and  made  use  of  a  staff;  that  is,  lie  thought,  he 
considered,  he  ruminated;  he  pondered  deeply  on  the  most  in- 
tricate and  abstruse  points  relating  to  the  sciences  ;  atid,  by  the 
toTCe  of  reasoning,  which  is  meant  by  his  tsaff,  hec.eared  his  way 
through  briars  and  thorns,  until  he  struck  into  the  road  which 
leads  to  science  and  philosophy.  The  remaining  part  of  Aris- 
totU's  portrait  is  only  tlie  representation  of  an  abstracted  scholar, 
worn  away  and  decayed  with  years,  hard  study,  nocturnal  lucu- 
brations and  the  want  of  bodily  exercise.''    Essay,  p.  283.    N 
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CHARACTER  OF  HERODOTUl 


Ti 


HE  underwritten  is  copied  from  Dr.  Swift'si 
hand-writing  in  dn  edition  of  Herodotus  by  Paul 
Stephens,  the  gift  of  the  earl  of  Clanricard  to  the 
library  of  Winchester  college. 

"  Judicium  de  lierodoto  post  longum  tempus 

relecto; 
**  Ctesids    mendacissimus  Herodotum   menda- 
ciorum  arguit^  exceptis  paucissimus  (ut  mea  fert 
sententia),  ortinimodo  excusandum.    Caeterum  di- 
verticulis  abundans  hie  pater  historicorum  filum 
narrationis  ad  tasdium  abrumpit :   unde  oritur  (ut 
par  est)   legentibus  confusio,  et  exinde   oblivio. 
Quin  et  forsan  ipsas  narrationes  circumstantiis  ni- 
mium  pro   re  scatent.     Quod   ad  caetera,    hunc 
w:riptorem  inter  apprimelaudandoscenseo,  neque 
GrtEcis  neque   Barbafis  plus   aequo  faventem  aut 
iriiquum  :  in  orationibus  fere  brevem,  simplicem, 
nee  nimis  frequentem.     Neqiie  absunt  dogmata  e 
quibus  eruditus  lector  prudentiam  tarn  moraletrr ' 
quam  civilem  haurire  potcrit. 

"  Juliie,  1720.  J.SWIFT  ." 

*  •*  Ido  herei^r  certify,  that  the  above  is  the  hand-writing  oi^^ 
the  late  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  D.  S.  P.  D.  from  whom  I  have  had 
tnany  letters,  artd  printed  several  pieces  from  his  original  MSS. 

GEORGE  FAULKNER." 

'♦  Dublin,  Au«iust  21,   1762. 
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iVXARSII  has  the  reputation  of  most  profound 
and  universal  learning;  this  is  the  general  opi- 
nion, neither  can  it  be  easily  disproved.  An  old 
rusty  iron  chest  in  a  banker's  shop,  strongly  lock- 
ed, and  wonderfully  heavy,  is  full  of  gold ;  this 
is  the  general  opinion,  neither  can  it  be  disprov- 
ed, provided  the  key  be  lost,  and  what  is  in  it  be 
wedged  so  close,  that  it  will  not  by  any  motion 
discover  the  metal  by  the  chinking.  Doing  good 
is  his  pleasure  :  and  as  no  man  consults  another  in 
his  pleasures,  neither  does  he  in  this;  by  his  awk- 
wardness and  unadvisedness  disappointing  his  own 
good  designs.  His  high  station  has  placed  him  in 
the  way  of  great  employments,  which,  without  in 
the  least  polishing  his  native  rusticity,  have  given 
him  a  tincture  ef  pride  and  ambition.  But  these 
vices  w^ould  have  passed  concealed  under  his  na- 
tural simplicity,  if  he  had  not  endeavoured  to  hide 
them  by.  art.  His  disposition  to  study  is  the  very 
same  with  that  of  a  usurer  to  hoard  up  money,  or 
of  a  vicious  young  fellow  to  a  wench :  nothing 
but  avarice  and  evil  concupiscence,  to  which  his 

*  Dr.  Narcissus  Marsh  was  m^de  bishop  of  Ferns,  Feb.  27, 
1GS2;  translated  toDublin,  May  24,  \60V  ;  to  Armagh,  Feb.  18, 
1702;  and  died  in  1713.  By  two  of  his  private  letters,  dated 
Sept.  23,  1703,  and  June  16,  170.5  (preserved  among  Bp.  Gib- 
son's MS.  letters  in  the  Lambeth  library,  I.  50,  9.5.),  it  appear? 
he  was  jealous  of  archbishop  King's  endeavouring  to  procure  to 
himself  a  license  to  preside  in  the  Convocation,  and  invade 
the  presidency.     N- 
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constitution  has  fortunately  given  a  more  innocent 
turn.  He  is  sordid  and  suspicious  in  his  domes- 
tics, without  love  or  hatred ;  which  is  but  reason- 
able, since  he  has  neither  friend  nor  enemy  :  with- 
out joy  or  grief  j  in  short,  without  all  passions  but 
fear,  to  which  of  all  others  he  has  least  tempta- 
tion, having  nothing  to  get  or  to  lose;  no  poste- 
rity, relation,  or  friend,  to  be  solicitous  about ; 
and  placed  by  his  station  above  the  reach  of  for- 
tune or  envy.  He  has  found  out  the  secret  of  pre- 
ferring men  without  deserving  their  thanks ;  and 
where  he  dispenses  his  favours  to  persons  of  me- 
rit, thev  are  less  oblisred  to  him  than  to  fortune. 
He  is  the  first  of  human  race,  that  with  great  ad- 
vantages of  learning,  piety,  and  station,  ever 
escaped  being  a  great  man.  That  which  relishes 
best  with  him,  is  mixed  liquor  and  mixed  com- 
pany ;  and  he  is  seldom  unprovided  with  very  bad 
of  both.  He  is  so  wise  as  to  value  his  own  health 
more  than  other  men^s  noses,  so  that  the  most  ho- 
nourable place  at  his  table  is  much  the  worst, 
especially  in  summer.  It  has  been  affirmed  that 
originally  he  was  not  altogether  devoid  of  wit, 
till  it  was  extruded  from  his  head  to  make  room 
for  other  men's  thoughts.  He  will  admit  a  gover- 
nor, provided  it  be  one  who  is  very  officious 
and  diligent,  outwardly  pious,  and  one  that 
knows  how  to  manasre  and  make  the  most  of  his 
fear.  No  man  will  be  either  glad  or  sorry  at  his 
death,  except  his  successor. 
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1.  SHAIX  say  nothing  of  her  wit  or  beauty, 
which  are  allowed  by  all  persons  who  can  judge 
of  either,  when  they  hear  or  see  her.  Besides, 
beauty  being  transientj  and  a  trifle,  cannot  justly 
make  part  of  a  character.  And  I  leave  others  to 
celebrate  her  wit,  because  it  vvill  be  of  no  use  in 
that  part  of  her  character  which  I  intend  to  draw. 
Neither  shall  I  relate  any  part  of  her  history ;  far- 
ther than  that  she  went,  in  the  prime  of  her  youth, 
to  the  court  of  Hanover  with  her  husband,  and  be- 
came of  the  bedchamber  to  the  present  princess 
of  AVales,  living  in  expectation  of  the  queen's* 
death  :  upon  which  event  she  came  over  with  her 
mistress,  and  has  ever  since  continued  in  her  ser- 
vice ;  where,  from  the  attendance  daily  paid  her 
by  the  ministers,  and  all  expectants,  she  is  rec- 
koned much  the  greatest  favourite  of  the  court  at 
Leicester-house  :  a  situation  which  she  has  long 
affected  to  desire  that  it  might  not  be  believed. 

There  is  no  politician  who  more  carefully 
watches  the  motions  and  dispositions  of  things  and 
persons  at  St.  James's,  nor  can  form  his  language 
with  a  more  imperceptible  dexterity  to  t,he  pre- 
sent posture  of  a  court,  or  more  early  foresee 
what  style  may  be  proper  upon  any  approaching 

*  Queen  Anne.     N. 
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Juncture  of  affairs;  whereof  she  can  gather  early 
intelligence  without  asking  it,  and  often  when 
even  those  from  whom  she  has  it  are  not  sensible 
that  they  are  giving  it  to  her,  but  equally  with 
others  admire  her  sagacity.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
and  she  both  think  they  understand  each  other, 
and  are  both  equally  mistaken. 

AVith  persons  where  she  is  to  manage,  she  is 
very  dextrous  in  that  point  of  skill  which  the 
French  call  tdter  la  pavl ;  with  others,  she  is  a 
very  great  vindicator  of  all  present  proceedings, 
but  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  she  were  under  no 
concern  farther  than  her  own  conviction,  and 
wondering  how  any  body  can  think  otherwise. 
And  the  danger  is,  that  she  may  come  in  time  to 
believe  herself;  which,  under  a  change  of  princes, 
and  a  great  addition  of  credit,  might  have  bad 
consequences.  She  is  a  most  unconscionable 
dealer;  for,  in  return  of  a  few  good  words,  which 
she  gives  to  her  lords  and  gentlemen  daily  waiters 
before  their  faces,  she  gets  ten  thousand  from  them 
behind  her  back,  which  are  of  real  service  to  her 
character.  The  credit  she  has  is  managed  with 
the  utmost  tlirift ;  and  whenever  she  employs  it, 
v/hich  is  very  rarely,  it  is  only  upon  such  occa- 
sions vvhere  she  is  sure  to  get  much  more  than  she 
spends.  For  instance,  she  would  readily  press 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  do  some  favour  for  Colonel 
Churchill,  or  Doddington  ;  the  prince,  for  a  mark 
of  grace  to  Mr.  Schutz  ;  and  the  princess,  to  be 
kind  to  Mrs.  Clayton.  She  sometimes  falls  into 
the  general  mistake  of  all  courtiers,  which  is  that 
of  not  suiting  he:r  talents  to  the  abilities  of  others, 
but  thinking  those  she  deals  with  to  have  less  art 

than 
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than  they  really  possess;  so  that  she  may  possibly 
be  deceived  when  she  thinks  she  deceives. 

In  all  ofiices  of  life,  except  those  of  a  courtier, 
she  acts  with  justice,  generosity,  and  truth.  She 
is  ready  to  do  good  as  a  private  person,  and  I 
would*  almost  think  in  charity  that  she  will  not  do 
harm  as  a  courtier,  unless  to  please  those  in  chief 
power. 

In  religion  she  is  at  least  a  latitudinarian,  be- 
ing not  an  enemy  to  books  written  by  the  free- 
thinkers ;  and  herein  she  is  the  more  blameable, 
because  she  has  too  much  morality  to  stand  in 
need  of  them,  requiring  only  a  due  degree  of  faith 
for  putting  her  in  the  road  to  salvation.  I  speak 
this  of  her  as  a  private  lady,  not  as  a  court  fa- 
vourite; for,  in  the  latter  capacity,  she  can  show 
neither  faith  nor  works. 

If  she  had  never  seen  a  court,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  she  might  have  been  a  friend. 

She  abounds  in  good  words,  and  expressions  of 
good  wishes,  and  will  concert  a  hundred  schemes 
for  the  service  of  those  whom  she  would  be  thought 
to  favour :  schemes,  that  sometimes  arise  from 
them,  and  sometimes  from  herself;  although,  at 
the  same  time,  she  very  well  knows  them  to  be 
without  tlie  least  probability  of  succeeding.  But, 
to  do  her  justice,  she  never  feeds  or  deceives  any 
person  with  promises,  where  she  does  not  at  the 
same  time  intend  a  degree  of  sincerity. 

She  is,  upon  the  whole,  an  excellent  companion 
for  men  of  the  best  accomplishments,  who  have 
nothing  to  desire  or  expect*. 

*  "  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  any  agreeable  news  of  what  your 
heart  is  concerned  in;  but  I  have  a  sort  of  quarrel  with  Mrs. 

Howard » 
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What  part  she  may  act  hereafter  in  a  larger 
sphere,  as  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  a  great 
queen  (upon  supposing  the  death  of  his  present 
majesty  *,  and  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  to  whose  title 
her  husband  succeeds),  and  in  high  esteem  with  a 
king,  neither  she  nor  I  can  foretel.  My  own  opi- 
nion is  natural  and  obvious;  that  her  talents  as  a 
courtier  will  spread,  enlarge,  and  multiply  to  such 
a  degree,  that  her  private  virtues,  for  want  of 
room  and  time  to  operate,  will  be  laid  up  clean 
(like  clothes  in  a  chest),  to  be  used  and  put  on, 
whenever  satiety,  or  some  reverse  of  fortune,  or 
increase  of  ill  health  (to  which  last  she  is  subject), 
shall  dispose  her  to  retire.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
will  be  her  wisdom  to  take  care  that  they  may 
not  be  tarnished  or  moth-eaten,  for  want  of  airing 
and  turning  at  least  once  a-year. 

Howard,  for  npt  loving  herself  so  well  as  she  does  her  friends; 
for  those  she  makes  happy,  but  not  herself.  There  Is  a  sort  of 
sadness  about  her,  which  grieves  me,  and  which  I  have  learned, 
l)y  experience,  will  increase  upon  an  indolent  (I  will  not  say 
an  affected)  resignation  to  it.  It  will  dose  in  men,  and  much 
more  in  women,  who  have  a  natural  softness  which  sinks 
them  even  when  reason  does  not."  Pope,  Letters  to  a  Lady,  p. 
76.     N. 

*  George  the  First.    N- 
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ON  THE  DEATH 

OF 

MRS.  JOHNSON  [STELLA]. 


X  HIS  day,  being  Sunday,  January  28th,  1727-8, 
about  eight  o'clock  at  night,  a  servant  brought 
me  a  note,  with  ah  account  of  the  death  of"  the 
truest,  most  virtuous,  and  valuable  friend,  that  I, 
or  perliaps  any  other  person,  was  ever  blessed 
with.  She  expired  about  six  in  the  evening  of 
this  day ;  and  as  soon  as  I  am  left  alone,  which  is 
about  eleven  at  night,  I  resolve,  for  my  own  sa- 
tisfaction, to  say  something  of  her  life  and  char 
racter. 

She  was  born  at  Richmond,  in  Surrey,  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1681.  Her 
father  was  a  younger  brother  of  a  good  faniily  in 
Nottinghamshire,  her  mother  of  a  lower  degree; 
and  indeed  she  had  little  to  boast  of  lier  birth. 
I  knew  her  from  six  years  old,  and  had  some 
share  in  her  education,  by  directing  what  books 
she  should  read,  and  perpetually  instructing  he^- 
in  the  principles  of  honour  and  virtue;  from  which 
she  never  swerved  in  any  one  action  or  moment 
of  her  life.  She  was  sickly  from  her  ciiildhood 
until  about  the  age  of  fifteen;  but  then  grew  into 
j>erfect  health,  and  was  looked  upon  as  one  of 
tlie  most  beautiful,  graceful,  and  agreeable  young 
women  in  London,  only  a  litiie  too  fat.     Her  hair 

was 
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was  blacker  than  a  raven,  and  every  feature  of 
her  face  in  perfection.    She  lived  generally  in  the 
country,  with  a  family  where  she  contracted  an 
intimate  friendship  with  another  lady  of  more  ad- 
vanced years.     I  was  then,  to  my  mortification, 
settled  in  Ireland  ^  and  about  a  year  after,  going 
to  visit  my  friends  in  England,  I  found  she  was  a 
little  uneasy  upon  the  death  of  a  person  on  whom 
she  had  some  dependance.     Her  fortune,  at  that 
time,  was  in  all  not  above  fifteen  hundred  pounds, 
the  interest  of  which  was  but  a  scanty  mainte- 
nance, in  so  dear  a  country,  for  one  of  her  spirit. 
Under  this  consideration,  and  indeed  very  much 
for  my  own  satisfaction,  who  had  few  friends  or 
acquaintance  in  Ireland,  I  prevailed  with  her  and 
her  dear  friend  and  companion,  the  other  lady,  to 
draw  what  money  they  had  into  Ireland,  a  great 
part   of  their  fortune   being   in    annuities  upon 
funds.     Money  was  then  ici\  per  cent,  in  Ireland, 
besides  the  advantage  of  returning  it,  and  all  ne- 
cessaries of  life  at  half  the  price.     They  complied 
with  my  advice,  and  soon  after  came  over ;  but  I 
happening  to  continue  some  time  longer  in  Eng- 
land, thev  were  much  discouras^ed  to  live  in  Dub- 
Jin,  where  they  were  wholly  strangers.     She  was 
at  that  time  about  nineteen  years  old,  and   her 
person  was  soon  distinguished.     But  the  adven- 
ture looked  so  like  a  frolic,  the  censure  held  for 
some  time,  as  if  there  were  a  secret  history  in 
such  a  removal ;  which,  however,  soon  blew  off 
by  her  excellent  conduct.     She  came  over  with 
her  friend  on  the  in  the  year  170  —  *; 

*  Probably  1700.     N. 

and 
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and  they  both  lived  together  until  this  day,  when 
death  removed  her  from  us.  For  some  years  past, 
she  Iiad  been  visited  with  continual  ill  health;  and 
several  times,  within  these  last  two  years,  her  life 
was  despaired  of.  But,  for  this  twelvemonth  past, 
she  never  had  a  day's  health  ;  and,  properly  speak- 
ing, she  has  been  dying  six  months,  but  kept 
alive,  almost  against  nature,  by  the  generous 
kindness  of  two  physicians  and  the  care  of  her 
friends. — Thus  far  I  writ  the  same  night  between 
eleven  and  twelve. 

Never  was  any  of  her  sex  born  with  better  gifts 
of  the  mind,  or  who  naore  improved  them  by  read- 
ing and  conversation.  Yet  her  memory  was  not 
of  the  best,  and  was  impaired  in  the  latter  years 
of  her  life.  But  I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  I  ever 
once  heard  her  make  a  wrong  judgement  of  per- 
sons, books,  or  affairs.  Her  advice  was  always 
the  best,  and  with  the  greatest  freedom  mixed 
with  the  greatest  decency.  She  had  a  graceful- 
ness, somewhat  more  than  human,  in  every  mo- 
tion, word,  and  action.  Never  was  so  happy  a 
conjunction  of  civility,  freedom,  easiness,  and  sin- 
cerity. There  seemed  to  be  a  combination  among 
all  that  knew  her,  to  treat  her  with  a  dignity 
much  beyond  her  rank:  yet  people  of  all  sorts 
were  never  more  easy  than  in  her  company.  Mr. 
Addison,  when  he  was  in  Ireland,  being  intro- 
duced to  her,  immediately  found  her  out;  and,  if 
he  had  not  soon  after  left  the  kingdom,  assured 
me  he  would  have  used  all  endeavours  to  culti- 
vate her  friendship.  A  rude  or  conceited  cox- 
comb passed  his  time  very  ill,  upon  the  least 
breach  of  respect ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  she  had  no 

mercy. 
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mercy,  but  was  sure  to  expose  him  to  the  con^ 
tempt  of  the  standers  by;  yet  in  such  a  manner 
as  he  was  ashamed  to  complain,  and  durst  not  re- 
sent. All  of  us  wlio  had  tlie  happiness  of  lier 
friendship  agreed  unanimously,  that,  in  an  after- 
noon or  evening's  conversation,  she  never  failed, 
before  we  parted,  of  delivering  the  best  thing  that 
•was  said  in  the  compan}^  Some  of  us  have  writ- 
ten down  several  of  her  sayings,  or  what  the 
French  call  bons  mots,  wherein  she  excelled  al- 
most beyond  belief  She  never  mistook  the  un- 
derstanding of  others;  nor  ever  said  a  severe 
word,  but  where  a  much  severer  was  deserved. 

Her  servants  loved,  and  almost  adored  her  at 
the  same  time.  She  would,  upon  occasions,  treat 
them  with  freedom:  yet  her  demeanour  vv  so 
awful,  that  they  durst  not  fail  in  the  leo^'  ^mt  of 
respect.     She  chid  them  seldom;  b  was  v.'ith 

severity,  which  had  an  effect  up n  ihem  for  i\ 
long  time  after. 

January  29th.  IVly  head  aches,  and  I  can  write 
no  more. 

January  30th.     Tuesday. 

This  is  the  night  of  the  funeral,  which  my  sick- 
ness will  not  suffer  me  to  attend.  It  is  now  nine 
at  night;  and  I  am  removed  into  another  apart- 
ment, that  I  may  not  see  the  light  in  the  church, 
which  is  just  over  against  the  window  of  my  bed- 
chamber. 

With  all  the  softness  of  temper  that  became  a 
lady,  she  had  the  personal  courage  of  a  hero. 
She  and  her  friend  having  removed  their  lodgmgs 
to  a  new  house,  which  stood  solitary,  a  parcel  of 
rogues,  armed,  attempted  the  house,  where  there 

was 
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was  only  one  boy:  she  was  then  about  four-and- 
twenty:  and  having  been  warned  to  apprehend 
some  such  attempt,  she  learned  the  management 
of  a  pistol;  and  the  other  women  and  servants 
being  half  dead  with  fear,  she  stole  softly  to  her 
dining-room  window,  put  on  a  black  hood  to  pre- 
vent being  seen,  primed  the  pistol  fresh,  gently 
lifted  up  the  sash;  and  taking  her  aim  with  the 
utmost  presence  of  mind,  discharged  the  pistol, 
loaden  with  the  bullets,  into  the  body  of  one  vil- 
la n,  who  stood  the  fairest  mark.  The  fellow, 
mortally  wounded,  was  carried  off  by  the  rest, 
and  died  the  next  morning:  but  his  companions 
could  not  be  found.  The  duke  of  Ormond  had 
often  drunk  her  health  to  me  upon  that  account, 
and  had  always  a  high  esteem  for  her.  She  was 
indeed  under  some  apprehensions  of  going  in  a 
boat,  after  some  danger  she  had  narrowly  escaped 
by  water;  but  she  was  reasoned  thoroughly  out 
of  it.  She  was  never  known  to  cry  out,  or  disco- 
ver any  fear,  in  9,  coach  or  on  horse-back;  or  any 
uneasiness  by  those  sudden  accidents  with  which 
most  of  her  sex,  either  by  weakness  or  affectation, 
appear  so  much  disordered. 

She  never  had  the  least  absence  of  mind  in  con- 
versation, nor  given  to  interruption,  or  appeared 
eager  to  put  in  her  word,  by  waiting  impatiently 
until  another  had  done.  She  spoke  in  a  most 
agreeable  voice,  in  the  plainest  words,  never  he- 
sitating, except  out  of  modesty  before  new  faces, 
■where  she  was  somewhat  reserved;  nor,  among 
Jier  nearest  friends,  ever  spoke  much  at  a  time, 
^he  was  but  litiie  versed  in  the  common  topics 
pf  female  chat;  scandal,  cencure,  and  detraction, 

never 
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never  came  ©ut  of  her  mouth:  yet,  among  a  few 
friends,  in  privat.e  conversation,  she  made  little 
c^eremony  in  discovering  her  contempt  of  a  cox- 
comb, and  describing  all  his  follies  to  the  life;  but 
the  follies  of  her  own  sex,  she  was  rather  inclined 
to  extenuate,  or  to  pity. 

When  she  was  once  convinced  by  open  facts  of 
any  breach  of  truth  or  honour,  in  a  person  of  high 
station,  especially  in  the  church,  she  could  not 
conceal  her  indignation,  nor  hear  them  named 
without  showing  her  displeasure  in  her  counte- 
nance; particularly  one  or  two  of  the  latter  sort, 
whom  she  had  known  and  esteemed,  but  detested 
above  all  mankind,  when  it  was  manifest,  that 
they  had  sacrificed  those  two  precious  virtues  to 
their  ambition,  and  would  much  sooner  have 
forgiven  them  the  common  immoralities  of  the 
laity. 

Her  frequent  fits  of  sickness,  in  most  parts  of 
her  life,  had  prevented  her  from  making  that  pro- 
gress in  reading  which  she  would  otherwise  have 
done.  She  was  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
storv,  and  was  not  unskilled  in  that  of  France  and 
England.  She  spoke  French  perfectly,  but  forgot 
much  of  it  by  neglect  and  sickness.  She  had  read 
carefully  all  the  best  books  of  travels,  v/hich  scrv^e 
to  open  and  enlarge  the  mind.  She  understood 
the  Platonic  and  Epicurean  philosophy,  and 
judged  very  well  of  the  defects  of  the  latter.  She 
made  very  judicious  abstracts  of  the  best  books 
$he  had  read.  She  understood  the  nature  of  go- 
vernment, and  could  point  out  all  the  errors  of 
Hobbes,  both  in  that  and  religion.  She  had  a 
good  insight  into  physic,  and  knew  somewhat  of 
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anatomy;  in  both  which  she  was  instructed  in  her 
younger  days,  by  an  eminent  physician,  who  had 
her  long  under  his  care,  and  bore  the  highest  es- 
teem for  her  person  and  understanding.  She  had 
a  true  taste  of  wit  and  good  sense,  both  in  poetry 
and  prose,  and  was  a  perfect  good  critic  of  style*, 
neither  was  it  easy  to  fmd  a  more  proper  or  im- 
partial judge,  whose  advice  an  author  might  bet- 
ter rely  on,  if  he  intended  to  send  a  thing  into 
the  world,  provided  it  was  on  a  subject  that  came 
within  the  compass  of  her  knowledge.  Yet,  per- 
haps, she  was  sometimes  too  severe,  which  is  a  safe 
and  pardonable  error.  She  preserved  her  wit, 
judgement,  and  vivacity,  to  the  last;  but  often 
used  to  complain  of  her  memory. 

Her  fortune,  with  some  accession,  could  not,  as 
I  have  heard  say,  amount  to  much  more  than  twa 
thousand  pounds,  whereof  a  great  part  fell  with 
her  life,  having  been  placed  upon  annuities  in 
England,  and  one  in  Ireland. 

In  a  person  so  extraordinar}'-,  perhaps  it  may 
be  pardonable  to  mention  some  particulars,  al- 
though of  little  moment,  farther  than  to  set  forth 
her  character.  Some  presents  of  gold  pieces 
being  often  made  to  her  while  she  was  a  girl,  by 
her  mother  and  other  friends,  on  promise  to  keep 
them;  she  grew  into  such  a  spirit  of  thrift,  that, 
in  about  three  years,  they  amounted  to  above  two 
hundred  pounds.  She  used  to  show  them  with 
boasting;  but  her  mother,  apprehending  she 
would  be  cheated  of  them,  prevailed,  in  some 
montiis,  and  with  great  importunities,  to  have 
them  put  out  to  interest;  when,  the  girl,  losing 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  and   counting   her  gold, 

which 
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which  she  never  failed  of  doing  many  times  in  a 
day,  and  despairing  of  heaping  up  such   another 
treasure,  her  humour  took  quite  the  contrary  turn: 
she  grew  careless  and  squandering  of  every  new 
acquisition,  and  so  continued  tii!  about  two-and- 
twenty:  when,   by  advice   of  some  friends,  ai^ 
the  fright  of  paying  large  bills  of  tradesmen  who 
enticed  her  into  their  debt,  she  began  to  reflect 
upon  her  own  folly,  and  was  never  at  rest  until 
she  had  discharged  all  her  shop  bills,  and  refund- 
ed herself  a  considerable  sum  she   had   run  out. 
After  which,  by  the  addition  of  a  few  years,  and  a 
superior  understanding,  she  became  and  continu- 
ed all  her  life,  a  most  prudent  economist j    yet 
still  with  a  stronger  bent  to  the  liberal  side,  where- 
in she  gratified  herself  by  avoiding  all  expense 
in  clothes  (which  she  ever  despised),  beyond  what 
was  merely  decent.     And,  although  her  frequent 
returns  of  sickness  were  very  chargeable,  except 
fees  to  physicians,  of  which  she  met  with  several 
so  generous  that  she  could  force  nothing  on  them 
(and  indeed  she  must  otherwise  have  been  un- 
done), yet  she  never  was  without  a  considerable 
sum  of  ready  money.     Insomuch  that  upon  her 
death,  when  her  nearest  friends  thought  her  very 
bare,  her  executors  found  in  her  strong  box  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds   in  gold.     She  la- 
mented the  narrowness  of  her  fortune  in  nothing 
so  much,  as  that  it  did  not  enable  her  to   enter- 
tain   her    friends    so    often,    and    in    so    hospi- 
table a  manner,  as  she   desired.      Yet  they  were 
always  welcome;  and,  while  she  was  in  health  to 
direct,  were  treated  with  neatness  and  elegance 
so  that  the  revenues  of  her  and  her  companion 
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passed  for  much  more  considerable  than  they 
really  were.  They  lived  always  in  lodgings;  their 
domestics  consisted  of  two  maids  and  one  man. 
She  kept  an  account  of  all  the  family  expenses, 
from  her  arrival  in  Ireland  to  some  months  before 
lier  death;  and  she  would  often  repine,  when 
looking  back  upon  the  annals  of  her  household 
bills,  that  every  thing  necessary  for  life  was  double 
the  price,  while  interest  of  money  was  sunk  al- 
most to  one  half;  so  that  the  addition  made  to 
her  fortune  was  indeed  grown  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

[I  since  writ  as  I  found  time.] 

But  her  charity  to  the  poor  was  a  duty  not  to 
be  diminished,  and  therefore  became  a  tax  upon 
tiiose  tradesmen,  who  furnish  the  fopperies  of 
other  ladies.  She  bought  clothes  as  seldom  as 
possible,  and  those  as  jdain  and  cheap  as  consist- 
ed with  tile  situation  she  was  in;  and  wore  no 
lace  for  many  years.  Either  her  judgement  or 
fortune  was  extraordinarv,  in  the  choice  of  those 
on  whom  siie  bestowed  her  charity ;  for  it  went 
farther  in  doing  good  than  double  the  sum  from 
any  other  liand.  And  I  have  heard  her  say,  "  she 
always  met  with  gratitude  from  the  poor;"  which 
must  be  owing  to  her  skill  in  distinguishing 
proper  objects,  as  well  as  her  gracious  manner 
in  relievinc:  them. 

But  she  had  another  quality  that  much  delight- 
ed her,  although  it  might  be  thought  a  kind  of 
check  upon  her  bounty  ;  however,  it  was  a  pleasure 
she  could  not  resist:  I  mean,  that  of  making  agree- 
able presents;  wherein  I  never  knew  her  equal, 
although  it  be  an  affair  of  as  delicate  a  nature  as 

most 
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most  in  the  course  of  life.  She  used  to  define  a 
present,  "  That  it  was  a  gift  to  a  friend  of  some- 
thing he  wanted,  or  was  fond  of,  and  which  could 
not  be  easily  gotten  for  money."  I  am  confident, 
during  my  acquaintance  with  her,  she  has,  in  these 
and  some  other  kinds  of  liberality,  disposed  of 
to  the  value  of  several  hundred  pounds.  As  to 
presents  made  to  herself,  she  received  them  with 
great  unwillingness^  but  especially  from  those  to 
whom  she  had  ever  given  any;  being,  on  all  oc- 
casions, the  most  disinterested  mortal  1  ever  knew 
or  heard  of. 

From  her  own  disposition,  at  least  as  much  as- 
from  the  frequent  want  of  health,  she  seldom  made 
any  visits;  but  her  own  lodgings,  from  before 
twenty  years  old,  were  frequented  by  many  per- 
sons of  the  graver  sort,  who  all  respected  her 
highly,  upon  her  good  sense,  good  manners,  and 
conversation.  Among  these  were  the  late  pri- 
mate Lindsay,  bishop  Lloyd,  bishop  Ashe,  bishop 
Brown,  bisliop  Sterne,  bishop  Pulleyn,  with  some 
others  of  later  date;  and  indeed  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  her  acquaintance  was  among  the  clergy. 
Honour,  truth,  liberality,  good  nature,  and  mo- 
desty, were  the  virtues  she  chiefly  possessed,  and 
most  valued  in  her  acquaintance:  and  where  she 
found  them,  would  be  readv  to  allow  for  some  de- 
fects;  nor  valued  them  less,  although  they  did  not 
shine  in  learning  or  in  wit:  but  would  never  giver 
the  least  allowance  for  any  failures  in  the  former, 
even  to  those  who  made  the  greatest  figure  in 
either  of  the  two  latter.  She  had  no  use  of  any 
person's  liberality,  yet  her  detestation  of  covetous 
people  made  her  uneasy  if  such  a  one  v/as  in  her 
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Cbmpany;    Upon  which  occasion  she  wbuM  say 
many  things  very  entertaining  and  hnmorous, 

^he  never  interrupted  any  person  who  spoke: 
she  laughed  at  no  mistakes  they  made,  but  help- 
ed them  out  with  rriodesty ;  and  if  a  good  thing 
were  spoken,  but  neglected,  she  would  not  let  it 
fallj  but  set  it  in  the  best  light  to  those  who  were 
present.  She  listened  to  all  that  was  said,  and 
had  never  the  least  distraction  or  absence  of 
thought. 

It  was  not  safe^  nor  prudent,  in  her  presence, 
to  offend  in  the  least  word  against  modesty;  for 
she  then  gave  full  employment  to  her  wit,  her 
contempt,  and  resentment,  under  which  even  stu- 
pidity and  brutality  were  forced  to  sink  into  con- 
fusion; and  the  guilty  person,  by  her  future 
avoiding  him  like  a  bear  or  a  satyr,  was  never  in 
a  way  to  transgress  a  second  time. 

It  happened,  one  single  coxcomb,  of  the  pert 
kind,  was  in  her  company,  among  several  other 
ladies;  and  in  his  flippant  way,  began  to  deliver 
some  double  meanings:  the  rest*  flapped  their 
fans,  and  used  the  other  common  expedients  prac-* 
tised  in  such  cases,  of  appearing  not  to  mind  or 
comprehend  what  was  said.  Her  behaviour  was 
very  different,  and  perhaps  may  be  censured. 
She  said  thus  to  the  man:  "  Sir,  all  these  ladies 
and  I  understand  your  meaning  very  well,  having, 
in  spite  of  our  care,  too  often  met  with  those  of 
your  sex  who  wanted  manners  and  good  sense. 
But, 'believe  me,  neither  virtuous  nor  even  vicious 
women  love  such  kind  of  conversation.  How- 
ever, I  will  leave  you,  and  report  your  behaviour: 
and  whatever  visit  I  make,  I  shall  first  inquire  at 
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the  door  whether  you  are  in  the  house,  that  1 
may  be  sure  to  avoid  you."  I  know  not  whe- 
ther a  majority  of  ladies  would  approve  of  such 
a  proceeding;  but  I  believe  the  practice  of  it 
would  soon  put  an  end  to  that  corrupt  conversa- 
tion, the  worst  effect  of  dulness,  ignorance,  im- 
pudence, and  vulgarity;  and  the  highest  affront 
to  the  modesty  and  understanding  of  the  female 
sex. 

By  returning  very  few  visits,  she  had  not  much 
company  of  her  oWn  sex,  except  those  whom  she 
most  loved  for  their  easiness,  or  esteemed  for  their 
good  sense;  and  those,  not  insisting  on  ceremony, 
came  often  to  her.  But  she  rather  chose  men 
for  her  companions,  the  usual  topics  of  ladies' 
discourse  being  such  as  she  had  little  knowledge 
of,  and  less  relish.  Yet  no  man  was  upon  the 
rack  to  entertain  her,  for  she  easily  descended  to 
any  thing  that  was  innocent  and  diverting.  News, 
politics,  censure,  family  management,  or  town- 
talk,  she  always  diverted  to  something  else;  but 
these  indeed  seldom  happened,  for  she  chose  her 
company  better:  and  therefore  many,  who  mis- 
took her  and  themselves,  having  solicited  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  finding  themselves  disappointed 
after  a  few  visits,  dropped  off;  and  she  was  never 
known  to  inquire  into  the  reason,  nor  ask  what 
was  become  of  them. 

She  was  never  positive  in  arguing;  and  she 
usually  treated  those  who  were  so,  in  a  manner 
which  well  enough  gratified  that  unhappy  dispo^ 
sition;.yet  in  such  a  sort  as  made  it  very  con- 
temptible, and  at  the  same  time  did  some  hurt  to 
the  owners.     AVhether  this  proceeded  from  her 
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etlsiriess  'in  general,  or  from  her  indifference  to 
persons,  or  from  her  despair  of  mending  them,  or 
from  the  same  practice  which  she  much  liked 
in  Mr.  Addison,  I  cannot  determine;  but  when 
she  saw  any  of  the  t'ompany  very  wiirm  in  d 
wrong  opinion,  she  Was  more  inclined  to  confirm 
them  in  it  than  oppose  tliem.  The  excuse  she 
commonly  gave,  when  her  friends  asked  the  rea- 
son, was,  "  That  it  prevented  noise,  and  saved 
time."  Yet  I  have  known  her  very  angry  with 
some,  vvhom  she  much  esteemed,  for  sometimes 
falling  into  that  infirmity. 

She  loved  Ireland  much  better  than  the  ge- 
nerality of  those  who  owe  both  their  birth  and 
riches  to  it;  and  having  brought  over  all  the  for- 
tune she  had  in  money,  left  the  reversion  of  the 
best  part  of  it,  one  thousand  pounds,  to  Dr.  Ste- 
phens's Hospital.  She  detested  the  tyranny  and 
injustice  of  England,  in  their  treatment  of  this 
kingdom.  She  had  indeed  reason  to  love  a,  coun- 
try, where  she  had  the  esteem  and  friendship  of 
^11  who  knew  her,  and  the  universal  good  report 
of  all  vVho  ever  heard  of  her,  without  one  fexcep- 
tion,  if  I  am  told  th6  truth  by  those  who  keep 
general  conversation.  Which  character  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  in  falling  to  a  person  of  so 
tnuch  knowledge,  wit,  and  vivacity,  qualities  that 
are  used  to  create  envy,  and  consequently  cen- 
sure; and  must  be  rather  imputed  to  her  great 
modesty,  gentle  behaviour,  and  inoffensiveness, 
than  to  her  superior  virtues. 

Although  her  knowledge,  from  books  and  com- 
pany, was  much  more  extensive  than  usually  falls 
to  tlie  share  of  her  sex;    yet  she  was  so  far  from 
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making  a  parade  of  it,  that  her  female  visitants, 
on  their  first  acquaintance,  who  expected  to  dis- 
cover it  by  what  they  call  hard  words  and  deep 
discourse,  would  be  sometimes  disappointed,  and 
say,  "  They  found  she  was  like  other  women." 
But  wise  men,  through  all  her  modesty,  whatever 
they  discoursed  on,  could  easily  observe  that  she 
understood  them  very  well,  by  the  judgement 
shown  in  her  observations,  as  well  as  in  her 
questions. 


BONS  MOTS  DE  STELLA. 

A  LADY  of  my  intimate  acquaintance  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  in  which  last  kingdom  she 
lived  from  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age,  twenty- 
six  years,  had  the  most  and  finest  accomplish- 
ments of  liny  person  I  ever  knew  of  either  sex. 
It  was  observed  by  all  her  acquaintance,  that  she 
never  failed  in  company  to  say  the  best  thing  that 
was  said,  whoever  was  by;  yet  her  companions 
were  usually  persons  of  the  best  understanding  in 
the  kingdom.  Some  of  us,  who  were  her  nearest 
friends,  lamented  that  we  never  wrote  down  her 
remarks,  and  what  the  French  call  bons  mots. 
I  will  recollect  as  many  as  I  can  remember. 

We  were  diverting  ourselves  at  a  play  called 
"  What  is  it  like?"  One  person  is  to  think,  and 
the  rest,  without  knowing  the  thing,  to  say  what 
it  is  like.  The  thing  thought  on  was  the  spleen; 
she  had  said  it  was  like  an  oyster,  and  gave  her 
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reason  immediately,  because  it   is  removed    by 
taking  steel  inwardly. 

Dr.  Sheridan,  who  squandered  more  than  he 
could  aflbrd,  took  out  his  purse  as  he  sat  by  the 
fire,  and  found  it  was  very  hot;  she  said  the  rea- 
son was,  that  his  money  burned  in  his  pocket. 

She  culled  to  her  servants  to  know  what  ill  smell 
was  in  the  kitchen;  they  answered,  they  were 
making  matches:  Well,  said  she,  I  have  heard 
matches  were  made  in  Heaven,  but  by  the  brim- 
stone one  would  think  they  were  made  in  Hell. 

After  she  had  been  eating  some  sweet  thing, 
a  little  of  it  happened  to  stick  on  her  lips:  a  gen- 
tleman told  her  of  it,  and  offered  to  lick  it  off: 
she  said,  No,  sir,  I  thank  you,  1  have  a  tongue  of 
my  own. 

In  the  late  king's  time,  a  gentleman  asked 
Jervas  the  painter,  where  he  lived  in  London  ?  he 
answered,  next  door  to  the  king,  for  his  house 
was  near  St.  James's.  The  other  wondering  how 
that  could  be;  she  said,  you  mistake  Mr.  Jer- 
vas, for  he  only  means  next  door  to  the  sign  of 
a  king. 

A  gentleman  who  had  been  very  silly  and 
pert  in  her  company,  at  last  began  to  grieve  at 
remembering  the  loss  of  a  child  lately  dead.  A 
bishop  sitting  by  comforted  him;  that  he  should 
be  easy,  bccanse  the  child  was  gone  to  Heaven. 
No,  my  lord,  said  she,  that  is  it  which  most 
grieves  him,  because  he  is  sure  never  to  see  his 
child  there. 

Having  seen  some  letters  writ  by  a  king  in  a 
very  large  hand,  and  some  persons  wondering  at 

them, 
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them,  she  said  it  confirmed  the  old  saying,  That 
kings  had  long  hands. 

Dr.  Sheridan,  famous  for  puquing,  intending 
to  sell  a  bargain,  said,  he  had  made  a  very  good 
pun.  Somebody  asked,  what  it  was?  He  answer- 
ed, my  a— 7.  The  other  taking  offence,  she  in- 
sisted the  doctor  was  in  the  right,  for  every  body 
knew  that  punning  was  his  blind  side. 

When  she  was  extremely  ill,  her  physician  said. 
Madam,  you  are  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  but 
we  will  endeavour  to  get  you  up  again.  Siie  an- 
iswered.  Doctor,  I  fear  I  sliall  be  out  o,f  breath  be- 
fore I  get  up  to  the  top, 

A  dull  parson  talking  of  a  very  smart  thing, 
said  to  another  parson  as  he  came  out  of  the  pul- 
pit, he  was  hammering  a  long  time,  but  could 
wot  remember  the  jest;  she  being  impatient,  said, 
I  remember  it  very  well,  for  I  was  there,  and 
the  words  were  these  j  Sir,  you  have  been  blun- 
dering a,t  a  story  this  half  hour,  apd  can  neither 
inake  head  nor  tail  of  it. 

A  very  dirty  clergyman  of  her  acquaintance, 
who  affected  smartness  and  repartee,  was  asked 
by  some  of  the  company  how  his  nails  came  to  be 
so  dirty?  He  was  at  a  loss;  but  she  solved  the 
difficulty,  by  saying,  the  doctor's  nails  grew  dir- 
ty by  scratching  himself. 

A  quf^ker  apothecary  sent  her  a  vial  corked; 
it  had  a  brpad  brim,  and  a  label  of  paper  about 
its  neck.  "  What  is  that,"  said  she,  "  my  apo- 
thecary's son  ? "  The  ridiculous  resemblance, 
and  the  suddenness  of  the  question,  set  us  all  a 
j[aughing 
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WKITTEN  IN  THE  YEAR  1738, 


X-^OCTOR  Thomas  Sheridan  died  at  Rathfar- 
nam  the  tenth  of  October  1738,  at  three  of  the 
clock  in  tlie  afternoon:  his  diseases  were  a  dropsy 
and  asthma.    He  was  doubtless  the  best  instructor 
of  youth  in  these  kingdoms,  or  perhaps  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  as  great  a  master  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  languages.    He  had  a  very  fruitful  inven- 
tion, and  a  talent  for  poetry.     His  English  verses 
were  full  of  wit  and  humour,  but  neither  his  prose 
nor  verse  sufficiently  correct:  however,  he  would 
readily  submit  to  any  friend  who  had  a  true  taste 
in  prose  or  verse.     He  has  left  behind  him  a  very 
great  collection,  in  several  volumes,  of  stories,  hu- 
morous, witty,  wise,  or  some  way  useful,  gathered 
from  a  vast  number   of  Greek,  Roman,   Italian, 
Sp;inish,  French,  and  English  writers.     I  believe 
I  may  have  seen  about  thirty,  large  enough  to 
make  as  many  moderate  books  in  octavo.     But 
among  these  extracts,  there  were  many  not  worth 
regard  ;  for  fjve  or  six,  at  least,  were  of  little  use 
or  entertainment.     He  was  (as  it  is  frequently  the 
case  in  men  of  wit  and  learning)  what  the  French 
call  a  dupe,    and   in   a   very  high   degree.     The 
greatest  dunce  of  a  tradesman  could  impose  upon 
him,  for  he  was  altogether  ignorant  in  worldly 
management.      His  chief  shining  quality  was  that 
of  a  schoolmaster:  here  he  shone  in  his  proper 
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element.  He  had  so  much  skill  and  practice  in 
the  physiognomy  of  boys,  that  he  rarely  mistook 
at  the  first  view.  His  scholars  loved  and  feared 
him.  He  often  rather  chose  to  shame  the  stupid, 
but  punish  the  idle,  and  expose  them  to  all  the 
lads,  which  was  more  severe  tl)an  lashing.  Among 
the  gentlemen  in  this  kingdom  who  have  any 
share  of  education,  the  scholars  of  Dr.  Sheridan 
infinitely  excel,  in  number  and  knowledge,  all 
their  brethren  sent  from  other  schools. 

To  look  on  the  doctor  in  some  other  lights,  he 
was  in  many  things  very  indiscreet,  to   say  no 
■worse.     He  acted  like  too  many  clergymen,  who 
are  in  haste  to  be  married  when  very  young;  and 
from  hence  proceeded  all  the  miseries  of  his  life. 
The  portion  he  got  proved  to  be  just  the  reverse 
of  500/.   for  he   was  poorer  by   a  thousand :    so 
many  incumbrances  of  a  mother-in-law,  and  poor 
relations,    whom   he    was   forced   to    support   for 
many  years.    Instead  of  breeding  up  his  daughters 
to  housewifery  and  plain  clothes,  he  got  them,  at 
a  great  e^cpense,  to  be  clad  like  ladies  who  had 
plentiful  fortunes;  made  them  only  learn  to  sing 
and  dance,  to  draw  and  design,  to  give  them  rich 
silks,  and  other  fopperies;  and  his  two  eldest  were 
married,  without  his  consent,  to  young  lads  who 
had  nothing  to  settle  on  them.     However,  he  had 
one  son,  whom  the  doctor  sent  to  Westminster 
school,  although  he  could  ill  afford  it.     The  boy 
was  there  immediately  taken  notice  of,  upon  ex- 
amination :  although  a  mere  stranger,  he  was  by 
pure  merit  elected  a  king's  scholar.     It   is   true 
their  maintenance  falls  something  short:  the  doc- 
tor was  then  so  poor,  that  he  could  not  add  four- 
teen 
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teen  pounds,  to  enable  the  boy  to  finish  the  yearj 
which  if  he  had  done,  he  would  have  been  re- 
moved to  a  higher  class,  and,  in  another  year, 
would  have  been  sped  o^(that  is  the  phrase)  to  a 
fellowship  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge:  but  the  doc- 
tor was  forced  to  recall  him  to  Dublin,  and  had 
friends  in  our  university  to  send  him  there,  where 
he  has  been  chosen  of  the  foundation ;  and,  I 
think,  has  gotten  an  exhibition,  and  designs  to 
stand  for  a  fellowship. 

The  Doctor  had  a  good  church  living,  in  the 
south  parts  of  Ireland,  given  him  by  lord  Carteret: 
who,  being  very  learned  himself,  encourages  it  in 
others.  A  friend  of  the  Doctor's  prevailed  on  his 
excellency  to  grant  it.  The  living  was  well 
worth  150/.  per  annum.  He  changed  it  very 
soon  for  that  of  Dunboyn;  which,  by  the  knavery 
of  the  farmers,  and  power  of  the  gentlemen,  fell 
so  very  low,  that  he  could  never  get  80/.  He 
then  changed  that  living  for  the  free  school  of 
Cavan,  where  he  might  have  lived  well,  in  so 
cheap  a  country,  on  80/.  salary  per  annum,  be- 
side his  scholars:  but  the  air,  he  said,  was  too 
moist  and  unwholesome,  and  he  could  not  bear 
the  company  of  some  persons  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. Upon  this  he  sold  the  school  for  about 
400/.  spent  the  money,  grew  into  disease,  and  died. 

It  would  be  very  honourable,  as  well  as  just,  in 
those  many  persons  of  quality  and  fortune,  who 
had  the  advantage  of  being  educated  under  Dr. 
Sheridan,  if  they  would  please  to  erect  some  de- 
cent monument  over  his  body,  in  the  church  where 
it  is  deposited. 
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[*4f*  After  thf  afTectionate  manner  in  \yhicli  the  Dean  had 
treated  the  memory  of  Dr.  Sheridan  in  the  preceding  Character, 
there  can  be  no  need  of  any  apology  for  the  jeu  d'esprit  here 
preserved.  It  was  originally  published  in  1775  by  Deane  Swift, 
esq. ;  but  was  omitted  in  the  volumes  edited  by  the  late  Dv, 
Sheridan,  who  seems  to  have  avoided,  as  much  as  he  could,  to 
insert  the  pleasantries,  however  harmless,  which  Swift  had 
directed  against  his  father,  Dr.  Sheridan.  One  obnoxious  pas- 
sage, however,  respecting  the  Doctor's  wife,  we  hold  it  a  duty 
still  to  suppress.     N.] 


JrxE  became  acquainted  with  a  person  distin- 
guished for  poetical  and  other  writings,  and  in  an 
eminent  station,  who  treated  him  with  p^reat 
kindness  on  all  occasions,  and  he  became  fami- 
liar in  this  person's  house  f,  Iq  three  months 
time  Solomon,  without  the  least  provocation, 
writ  a  long  poem,  describing  that  person's  Muse 
to  be  dead,  and  making  a  funeral  solemnity  with 
asses,  owls,  &c.  and  gq,ve  the  copy  among  all 
}iis  acquaintance. 

Solomon  became  acquainted  with  a  most  de- 
serving lady,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  above 
person  J,  who  entertained  him  also  as  she  would 
a  brother^  and,  upon  giving  him  a  little  good  ad- 

*  Dr.  Sheridan.  D.  S.    f  Dean  Swift.  D.  S.    *  Stella.  D.  S. 
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yice  in  the  most  decent  manner,  with  relation  to 
his  wife,  he  told  her,  "  She  was  like  other  women, 
as  bad  as  she  was;  and  that  they  were  all  alike." 

Solomon  has  no  ill  design  upon  any  person  but 
himself,  and  he  is  the  greatest  deceiver  of  himself 
on  all  occasions. 

His  thoughts  are  sudden,  and  the  most  unrea^ 
sonable  always  comes  uppermost;  and  he  con- 
stantly resolves  and  acts  upon  his  first  thoughts, 
and  then  asks  advice,  but  never  once  before. 

The  person  above  mentioned,  whom  he  lam- 
pooned in  three  months  after  their  acquaintance, 
procured  him  a  good  preferment  from  the  lord 
lieutenant* :  upon  going  down  to  take  possession, 
Solomon  preached,  at  Corke,  a  sermon  pn  king 
George's  birth-day,  on  this  text,  "  SulTicient  to 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  Solomon  having 
been  famous  for  a  high  tory,  and  suspected  as  a 
Jacobite,  it  was  a  most  difficult  thing  to  get  a^ny 
thing  for  him:  but  that  person,  being  an  old 
friend  of  lord  Carteret,  prevailed  against  all  Solo- 
mon's enemies,  and  got  him  made  likewise  one 
of  his  excellency's  chaplains.  But,  upon  this 
sermon,  he  was  struck  out  of  the  list,  and  forbid 
the  Castle,  until  that  same  person  brought  him 
again  to  the  lieutenant  and  made  them  friends. 

A  fancy  sprung  in  Solomon's  head,  that  a  house 
near  Dublin  Vvould  be  commodious  for  him  and 
his  boarders,  to  lodge  in  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days; immediately,  without  consulting  with  any 
preature,  he  takes  a  lease  of  a  rotten  house  at 
J^athfarnam,   the   worst  air  in  Ireland,  for  nin^ 

*  Lord  Carteret.     D,  S. 

hundred 
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hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  at  twelve  pound*- 
a  year;  the  land,  which  was  only  a  strip  of 
ground,  not  being  worth  twenty  shillings  a  year. 
When  the  same  pei'^on  whom  lie  lampooned  heard, 
the  thing,  he  begged  Solomon  to  get  a  clause  to 
surrender,  and  at  last  prevailed  to  have  it  done 
after  twenty-one  years  j  because  it  was  a  mad- 
ness to  pay  eleven  pounds  a  year,  for  a  thousand 
years,  for  a  house  that  could  not  last  twenty. 
But  Solomon  made  an  agreement  with  his  land- 
lady, that  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  surrender 
his  lease  in  seven  years;  and  if  he  did  not  do  it  at 
that  time,  should  be  obliged  to  keep  it  for  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  years.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  expends  about  one  hundred  pounds  on 
the  house  and  garden-wall;  and  in  less  than  three 
years,  contracts  such  a  hatred  to  the  house,  that 
he  lets  it  run  to  ruin:  so  that,  when  the  seven 
years  were  expired,  he  must  either  take  it  for 
the  remainder  of  the  nine  Jiundred  ninety-nine 
years,  or  be  sued  for  waste,  and  lose  all  the  money 
he  laid  out:  and  now  he  pays  twelve  pounds  a 
year  for  a  place  he  never  sees. 

Solomon  has  an  estate  of  about  thirty- five 
pounds  per  annum,  in  the  county  of  Cavan  ;  upon 
which,  instead  of  ever  receiving  one  penny  rent,  he 
hath  expended  above  thirty  pounds  per  annum 
in  buildings  and  plantations,  which  are  all  gone 
to  ruin. 

Solomon  is  under-tenant  to  a  bishop's  lease; 
he  is  bound  by  articles  to  his  lordship  to  renew 
and  pay  a  fine,  whenever  the  bishop  renews  with 
his  landlord,  and  to  raise  his  rent  as  the  land- 
lord shall  raise  it  to  the  bishop.  Seven  years  ex- 
pire : 
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pire:  Solomon's  landlord  demands  a  fine,  which 
he  readily  pays;  then  asks  for  a  lease:  the  land- 
lord says,  "  He  may  have  it  at  any  time."  He 
never  gets  it.  Another  seven  years  elapse:  Solo- 
mon's landlord  demands  another  fine,  and  an  ad- 
ditional rent:  Solomon  pays  both,  asks  to  have 
his  lease  renewed:  the  steward  answers,  '*  He 
will  speak  to  his  master."  Seventeen  years  have 
elapsed;  the  landlord  sends  Solomon  word,  "That 
his  lease  is  forfeited,  because  he  hath  not  renew- 
ed and  paid  his  fines  according  to  articles;"  and 
now  they  are  at  law,  upon  this  admirable  case. 

It  is  Solomon's  great  happiness,  that,  when  he 
acts  in  the  common  concerns  of  life  against  com- 
mon sense  and  reason,  he  values  himself  there- 
npon,  as  if  it  were  the  mark  of  great  genius, 
above  little  regards  or  arts,  and  that  his  thoughts 
are  too  exalted  to  descend  into  the  knowledge  of 
vulgar  management;  and  you  cannot  make  him 
a  greater  compliment  than  by  telling  instances 
lo  tiie  company,  before  his  face,  how  careless 
he  was  in  any  affair  that  related  to  his  interest 
and  fortune. 

He  is  extremely  proud  and  captious,  apt  to  re- 
sent as  an  affront  and  indignity  what  was  never 
intended  for  either. 

He  is  allured  as  easily  by  every  new  acquaint- 
ance, especially  among  women,  as  a  child  is  by  a 
new  play-thing;  and  is  led  at  will  by  them  to  su- 
spect and  quarrel  with  his  best  friends,  of  whom 
he  hath  lost  the  greatest  part,  for  want  of  that 
indulgence  which  they  ought  to  allow  for  his 
failings. 

He 
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He  is  a  generous,  honest,  good-natured  man; 
but  liis  perpetual  want  of  judgement  and  discre- 
tion makes  him  act  as  if  he  were  neither  gene- 
rous, honest,  nor  good-natured. 

The  person  above  mentioned,  whom  he  lampoon- 
ed, and  to  whom  he  owes  preferment,  being  in 
the  country  and  out  of  order;  Solomon  had  ap- 
pointed to  come  for  him  with  a  chaise,  and  bring 
him  to  town.  Solomon  sent  him  word  that  he 
was  to  set  out  ori  Monday,  and  did  accordingly, 
but  to  another  part  of  the  kingdom,  thirty  miles 
wide  of  the  place  appointed,  in  compliment  to  a 
lady  who  was  going  that  way;  there  staid,  with 
her  and  her  famih^  a  month ;  tlien  sent  the  chaise, 
in  the  midst  of  winter,  to  bring  the  said  person 
where  Solomon  would  meet  him,  declaring  he 
could  not  venture  himself  for  fear  of  the  frost:  and, 
upon  the  said  person's  refusing  to  go  in  the  chaise 
alone,  or  to  trust  to  Solomon's  appointment,  and 
being  in  ill  healthj  Solomon  fell  into  a  formal 
quarrel  with  that  person,  and  foully  misrepresent- 
ed the  whole  affair^  to  justify  himself. 

Solomon  had  published  a  humorous  ballad, 
called  "  Ballj'spellin  *,"  whither  he  had  gone  to 
drink  the  waters,  with  A  new  favourite  lady.  The 
ballad  was  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Gay's  on  Molly 
Mogg,  pretending  to  contain  all  the  rhymes  of 
Ballyspellin.  His  friend,  the  person  so  often 
mentioned,  being  at  a  gentleman's  house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  merry  over  Solomon's  ballad, 
they  agreed  to  make  another,  in  dispraise  of  Bal- 

*  Printed  in  the  seventeenth  volume.     N. 
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lyspellin-wells,  which  Solomon  had  celebrated, 
and  with  all  new  rhymes  not  made  use  of  in  So- 
lomon's. The  thing  was  done  *,  and  all  in  a  mere 
jest  and  innocent  merriment.  Yet  Solomon  was 
prevailed  upon,  by  the  lady  he  went  with,  to  re- 
sent this  as  an  affront  on  her  and  himself;  which 
he  did  accordingly,  against  all  the  rules  of  reason, 
taste,  good  nature,  judgement,  gratitude,  or  com- 
mon manners. 

lie  will  invite  six  or  more  people  of  condition 
to  dine  with  him  on  a  certain  day,  some  of  them 
living  five  or  six  miles  from  town.  On  the  da}'^ 
appointed,  he  will  be  absent,  and  know  nothing 
of  the  matter,  and  they  all  go  back  disappointed: 
when  he  is  told  of  this,  he  is  pleased,  because  it 
shows  him  to  be  a  genius  and  a  man  of  learning. 

Having  lain  many  years  under  the  obloquy  of  a 
high  tory  and  Jacob ite,  upon  the  present  queen's 
birth-day  he  writ  a  song,  to  be  performed  before 
the  government  and  those  who  attended  them,  in 
praise  of  the  queen  and  king,  on  the  common  to- 
pics of  her  beauty,  wit,  family,  love  of  E?2gla?id, 
and  all  other  virtues,  wherein  the  king  and  the 
royal  children  were  sharers.  It  was  very  hard  to 
avoid  the  common  topics.  A  young  collegian, 
who  had  done  the  same  job  the  year  before,  got 
some  reputation  on  account  of  his  wit.  Solomon 
woidd  needs  vie  with  him,  by  which  he  lost  all 
the  esteem  of  his  old  friends  the  tories,  and  got  not 
the  least  interest  with  the  whigs ;  for  they  are 
now  too  strong  to  want  advocates  of  that  kindj 
and  therefore  one  of  the  lords  justices,   reading 

♦   Printed  also  in  th^  seventeenth  volume.     X. 
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the  verses  in  some  company,  said,  "Ah,  Doctor! 
this  shall  not  do."  His  name  was  at  length  in 
the  title-page;  and  he  did  this  without  the  know- 
ledge or  advice  of  one  living  soul,  as  he  himself 
confesseth. 

His  full  conviction  of  having  acted  wrong  in 
an  hundred  instances,  leaves  him  as  positive  in 
the  next  instance  as  if  he  had  never  been  mistaken 
in  his  life :  and  if  you  go  to  him  the  next  day, 
and  find  him  convinced  in  the  last,  he  hath  ano- 
ther instance  ready,  wherein  he  is  as  positive  as 
he  was  the  day  before. 
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or  THE 

RIGHT  HON.WILUAM  PULTENEY,  ESQ. 

TO  THE 

RIGHT  HON.  SIR  R.WALPOLE*. 


Sir,  October  15, 1730. 

J\  PAMPHLET  was  lately  sent  me,  en- 
titled, "  A  Letter  from  the  Right  honourable 
SirR.  W.  to  the  Right  Honourable  W.P.  Esq.; 
occasioned  by  the  late  Invectives  on  the  King, 
her  Majesty,  and  all  the  Royal  Family."  By 
these  initial  letters  of  our  names,  the  world  is  to 
understand  that  you  and  I  must  be  meant.  Al- 
though the  letter  seems  to  require  an  answer,  yet 
because  it  appears  to  be  written  rather  in  the 
style  and  manner  used  by  some  of  your  pensioners 
than  your  own,  I  shall  allow  you  the  liberty  to 
think  the  same  of  this  answer,  and  leave  the  pub- 
lic to  determine  which  of  the  two  actors  can  bet- 
ter personate  their  principals.  That  frigid  and 
fustian  way  of  haranguing  wherewith  your  repre- 
senter  begins,  continues,  and  ends  his  declama- 
tion, I  shall  leave  to  the  critics  in  eloquence  and 
propriety  to  descant  on;  because  it  adds  nothing 
to  the  weight  of  your  accusations,  nor  will  my  de- 
fence be  one  grain  the  better  by  exposing  its  pu- 
erilities. 

J  shall  therefore  only  remark  upon  this  parti- 

*  Written  by  Dr.  Swift.     F. 
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cular,  that  the  frauds  and  corruptions  in  most 
other  arts  and  sciences,  as  law,  physic  (I  shall 
proceed  no  farther),  are  usually  much  more  plau- 
sibly defended,  than  in  that  of  politics;  whether 
it  be,  that,  by  a  kind  of  fatality,  the  vindication 
of  a  corrupt  minister  is  always  left  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  meanest  and  most  prostitute  writers; 
or  whether  it  be,  that  the  effects  of  a  wicked  or 
unskilful  administration  are  more  public,  visible, 
pernicious,  and  universal :  whereas  the  mistakes 
in  other  sciences  are  often  matters  that  affect 
only  speculation ;  or  at  worst,  the  bad  conse- 
quences fall  upon  few  and  priv^ate  persons.  A 
nation  is  quickly  sensible  of  the  miseries  it  feels, 
and  little  comforted  by  knowing  what  account  it 
turns  to  by  the  wealth,  the  power,  the  honours 
conferred  on  those  who  sit  at  the  helm,  or  the  sa- 
laries paid  to  their  penmen ;  while  the  body  of 
the  people  is  sunk  into  poverty  and  despair.  A 
Frenchman  in  his  wooden  shoes  may,  from  the 
vanity  of  his  nation,  and  the  constitution  of  that 
government,  conceive  some  imaginary  pleasure  in 
boasting  the  grandeur  of  his  monarch,  in  the  midst 
of  his  own  slavery ;  but  a  free-born  Englishman, 
with  all  his  loyalty,  can  find  little  satisfaction  at  a 
minister  overgrown  in  wealth  and  power,  from  the 
lowest  degree  of  want  and  contempt;  when  that 
power  or  wealth  are  drawn  from  the  bowels  and 
blood  of  the  nation,  for  which  every  fellow-subject 
is  a  sufferer,  except  the  great  man  himself,  his 
family,  and  his  pensioners.  I  mean  such  a  minis- 
ter (if  there  has  ever  been  such  a  one)  whose 
whole  management  has  been  a  continued  link  of 
ignorance,  blunders,  and  mistakes  in  every  ar- 
ticle. 
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tide,  beside  that  of  enriching  and  aggrandizing 
himself. 

For  these  reasons  the  faults  of  men,  who  are 
most  trusted  in  public  business,  are,  of  all  others, 
the  most  difficult  to  be  defended.  A  man  may  be 
persuaded  into  a  wrong  opinion,  wherein  he  has 
small  concern:  but  no  oratory  can  have  the  power 
over  a  sober  man,  against  the  conviction  of  his 
own  senses  ;  and  therefore,  as  I  take  it,  the  money 
thrown  away  on  such  advocates,  might  be  more 
prudently  spared,  and  kept  in  such  a  minister's 
own  pocket,  than  lavished  in  hiring  a  corporation 
of  pamphleteers  to  defend  his  Conduct,  and  prove 
a  kingdom  to  be  flourishing  in  trade  and  wealth, 
which  every  particular  subject  (except  those  few 
already  excepted)  can  lawfully  swear,  and  by 
dear  experience  knows,  to  be  a  falsehood. 

Give  me  leave,  noble  sir,  in  the  way  of  argu- 
ment, to  suppose  this  to  be  your  case  :  could  ycii 
in  good  conscience,  or  moral  justice,  chide  your 
paper  advocates  for  their  ill  success  in  persuading 
-ihe  world  against  manifest  demonstration  ?  Their 
miscarriage  is  owing,  alas !  to  w^ant  of  matter. 
Should  we  allow  them  to  be  masters  of  wit,  rail- 
lery, or  learning,  yet  the  subject  would  not  admit 
them  to  exercise  their  talents ;  and  consequently 
they  can  have  no  recourse  but  to  impudence,  ly- 
ing, and  scurrility. 

I  must  confess,  that  the  author  of  your  letter  to 
me  has  carried  this  last  qualification  to  a  greater 
height  than  any  of  his  fellows  :  buit  he  has,  in  my 
opinion,  failed  a  little  in  point  of  politeness  from 
the  original  which  he  affects  to  imitate.  If  I  should 
say  to  a  prime  minister,  "Sir,  you  have  sufficient- 
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ly  provided  that  Dunkirk  should  be  absolutely  de- 
molished and  never  repaired  ;  you  took  the  best 
advantages  of  a  long  and  general  peace  to  dis- 
charge the  immense  debts  of  the  nation;  you  did 
wonders  with  the  fleet ;  you  made  the  Spaniards 
submit  to  our  quiet  possession  of  Gibraltar  and 
Portmahon  ;  you  never  enriched  yourself  and  fa- 
mily at  the  expense  of  the  public." — Such  is  the 
style  of  your  supposed  letter;  which,  however,  if 
I  am  well  informed,  by  no  means  comes  up  to 
the  reHnements  of  a  fishwife  at  Billingsgate. 
**'  You  never  had  a  bastard  by  Tom  the  water- 
man ;  you  never  stole  a  silver  tankard;  you  were 
never  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail." 

Jn  the  title  of  your  letter,  it  is  said  to  be  "  oc- 
casioned by  the  late  invectives  on  the  king,  her 
majesty,  and  all  the  royal  family:"  and  the  whole 
contents  of  the  paper  (stripped  from  your  elo- 
quence), goes  on  upon  a  supposition  aft'ectedly 
serious,  that  their  majesties,  and  the  whole  royal 
family,  have  been  lately  bitterly  and  publicly  in- 
veighed against,  in  the  most  enormous  and  trea- 
sonable manner.  Now,  being  a  man,  as  you  well 
know,  altogether  out  of  business,  I  do  sometimes 
lose  an  hour  in  readino:  a  few  of  those  controver- 
sial  papers  upon  politics,  which  have  succeeded 
for  some  years  past  to  the  polemical  tracts  be- 
tween whig  and  tory:  and  in  this  kind  of  reading 
(if  it  may  deserve  to  be  so  called),  although  I 
have  been  often  but  little  edified,  or  entertained, 
vet  has  it  G:ivcn  me  occasion  to  make  some  ob- 
scrvations.  First,  I  have  observed,  that  however 
men  may  sincerely  agree  in  all  the  branches  of 
the  low   church    principle,    in    a    tenderness    for 
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dissenters  of  every  kind,  in  a  perfect  abhorrence 
of  popery  and  the  pretender,  and  in  the  most  firm 
adherence  to  the  protestant  succession  in  the  royal 
house  of  Hanover;  yet  plenty  of  matter  may 
arise  to  kindle  their  animosities  against  each 
other,  from  the  various  infirmities,  follies,  and 
vices  inherent  in  mankind. 

Secondly,  I  observed,  that  although  the  vulgar 
reproach,   ^vhich   charges   the  quarrels    between 
ministers  and  their  opposers,  to  be  only  a  con- 
tention for  povi'er    between    those  who    are    in, 
and  those  who  would  be  in  if  they  could:  yet,  as 
long  as  this  proceeds  no  farther  than  a  scuffle 
of  ambition  among   a  few  persons,  it  is    only  a 
matter  of  course,  whereby  the  public  is  little  ai- 
fected.     But,  when  corruptions  are  plain,  open, 
and  undisguised,  both  in  their  causes  and  effects, 
to  the  hazard  of  a  nation's  ruin,  and  so  declared 
by  all  the  principal  persons,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  those  only  excepted  who  are  gainers  by 
those  corruptions:  and  when  such  ministers  are 
forced  to  fly  for  shelter  to  the  throne,  with  a  com- 
plaint of  disaffection  to   majesty  against  all  who 
durst  dislike  their  administration:  Such  a  general 
disposition  in  the  minds  of  men,  cannot,  I  think, 
by  any  rules  of  reason,  be   called  "  the  clamour 
of  a  few  disaffected  incendiaries,"  grasping  after 
power.     It  is  the  true  voice  of  the  people;  which 
must  and  will  at  last  be  heard,  or  produce  cou- 
seque.nces  that  I  dare  not  mention. 

I  have  observed,  thirdly,  that  among  all  the  of- 
fensive printed  papers  which  have  come  to  my 
hand,  whether  good  or  bad,  the  writers  have 
taken  particular  pains  to  celebrate  the  virtues  of 

our 
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our  excellent  king  and  queen,  even  where  these 
were,  strictly  speaking,  no  part  of  the  subject: 
nor  can  it  be   properly   objected    that    such    £^ 
proceeding  was  only  a  blipd  to  cover  their  ma- 
lice toward  you  and  your  assistants;  because  to 
affront  the  king,  queen,  or  the  royal  farqily,  as 
it  would  be  directly  opposite  to   the    principles 
that  those  kind  of  writers  have  always  professed, 
so  it  would  destroy  the  very  end  they  have  in 
pursuit.     And  it  is  sornewhat    remarkable,    that 
those  very  writers  against   you,    and    the    regi- 
ment you  command,  are  such  as  most  distinguish 
themselves  upon  all,  or  upon  no  occasions,    by 
their  panegyrics  on  their  prince;    and  as  all  of 
them  do  this  without  favour  or  hire,  so  some  of 
them  continue  the  sanie  practice  under  the  se- 
verest prosecution  by  you  and  your  janizaries. 

You  seem  to  know,  or  at  least  very  strongly  to 
conjecture,  who  those  persons  are  that  give  you 
so  much  weekly  disquiet.     AVill  you  dare  to  as- 
sert that  any  of  these  are  Jacobites,  endeavour  to 
alienate  the  hearts  of  the  people,  to  defame  the 
prince,  and  then  dethrone  him  (for  these  are  your 
expressions),  and  that  I  am  their  patron,  their 
bulwark,  their  hope,  and  their  refuge  ?    Can  you 
think  1  will  descend  to  vindicate  myself  against 
an  aspersion  so  absurd  ?     God  be  thanked,  we 
have   had   many   a  change   of  ministry   without 
changing  our  prince  ;  for,  if  it  had   been  othep- 
wise,  perhaps  revolutions  might  have  been  more 
frequent.     Heaven   forbid  that  the   welfare  of  a 
great  kingdom,  and  of  a  brave  people,  should  be 
trusted  with  the  thread  of  a  single  subject's  Hfe ; 
for  I  suppose  it  is  not  yet  in  jiour  niew  to  entail 

the 
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tlie  ministryship  in  your  family.  Thus  I  hope  we 
\nay  live  to  see  different  ministers  and  different 
measures,  without  any  danger  to  the  succession  in 
the  royal  protestant  line  of  Hanover. 

You  are  pleased  to  advance  a  topic,  which  I 
could  never  heartily  approve  of  in  any  party,  al- 
though they  have  each  in  their  turn  advanced  it 
while  they  had  the  superiority.     You  tell  us,  it  is 
hard,  that,  while  every  private  man  shall  have  the 
liberty  to  choose  what  servants  he  pleases,  the 
same  privilege  should  be  refused  to  a  king.     This 
assertion,  crudely  understood,  can  hardly  be  sup- 
ported.    If  by  servants  be  only  meant  those  who 
are  purely  menial,  who  provide  for  their  master's 
food   and  clothing,   or  for  the  convenience  and 
«plendour  of  his  family,  ihe  point  is  not  worth 
debating.     But  the  bad  or  good  choice  of  a  chan- 
cellor, a  secretary,  an  ambassador,  a  treasurer, 
and  many  other  officers,  is  of  very  high  conse- 
quence to  the  whole  kingdom  ;  so  is  likewise  that 
amphibious  race  of  courtiers  between  servants  and 
piinisters  ;  such  as  the  steward,  chamberlain,  trea- 
surer of  the  household,  and  the  like,  being  all  of 
the  privy  council,  and  some  of  the  cabinet ;  who, 
according  to  their  talents,  their  principles,  and 
their  degree  of  favour,  may  be  great  instruments 
of  good   or    evil,   both   to  the   subject   and    the 
prince;  so  that  the  parallel  is  by  no  means  ade- 
quate  between  a  prince's  court,  and   a  private 
family.     And  yet,  if  an  insolent  footman  be  trou- 
blesome in  the  neighbourliood ;  if  he  breaks  the 
people's    windows,    insults    their    servants,   break 
into  other  folk's  houses  to  pilfer  wliat  he  can  find, 
although  he  belong  to  a^uke,  and  be  a  favourite 

in 
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in  his  station,  yet  those  who  are  injured  may, 
without  just  offence,  complain  to  his  lord,  and  for 
want  of  redress  get  a  warrant  to  send  him  to  the 
stocks,  to  Bridewell,  or  to  Newgate,  according  to 
the  nature  and  degree  of  his  delinquencies.  Thus 
the  servants  of  tlie  prince,  M'hether  menial  or 
otherwise,  if  they  be  of  his  council,  are  subject  to 
the  inquiries  and  prosecutions  of  the  great  council 
of  the  nation,  even  as  far  as  to  capital  punishment; 
and  so  must  ever  be  in  our  constitution,  till  a  mi- 
nister can  procure  a  majority  even  of  that  council 
to  shelter  him:  which  I  am  sure  you  will  allow  to 
be  a  desperate  crisis,  under  any  party  of  the  most 
plausible  denomination. 

The  only  instance  you  produce,  or  rather  insi- 
nuate, to  prove  the  late  invectives  against  the 
king,  queen,  and  royal  family,  is  drawn  from  that 
deduction  of  the  English  history,  published  in  se- 
veral papers,  by  the  Craftsman ;  wherein  are 
shown  the  bad  consequences  to  the  public,  as  well 
as  to  the  prince,  from  the  practices  of  evil  mi- 
nisters in  most  reigns,  and  at  several  periods, 
when  the  throne  was  filled  by  wise  monarchs,  as 
well  as  by  weak.  This  deduction,  therefore,  can- 
not reasonably  give  the  least  offence  to  a  British 
king,  when  he  shall  observe  that  the  greatest  and 
ablest  of  his  predecessors,  by  their  own  candour, 
by  a  particular  juncture  of  affairs,  or  by  the  ge- 
neral infirmity  of  human  nature,  have  sometimes 
put  too  much  trust  in  confident,  insinuating,  and 
avaricious  ministers. 

Wisdom,  attended  by  virtue  and  a  generous  na- 
ture, is  not  unapt  to  be  imposed  on.  Thus  Milton 
describes  Uriel,  "  the  sharpest-sighted  spirit  in 
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heaven,"  and  "  regent  of  the  sun,"  deceived  by 
the  dissimulation  and  flatterv  of  the  devil,  for 
which  the  poet  gives  a  philosophical  reason,  but 
needless  here  to  quote.  Is  any  thing  more  com- 
mon, or  more  useful,  than  to  caution  wise  men  in 
high  stations  against  putting  too  much  trust  in  un- 
dertaking servants,  cringing  flatterers,  or  design- 
ing friends  ?  Since  the  Asiatic  custom  of  go- 
verning by  prime  ministers  has  prevailed  in  so 
many  courts  of  Europe,  how  careful  should  every 
prince  be  in  the  choice  of  the  person  on  whom  so 
great  a  trust  is  devolved,  whereon  depend  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  himself  and  all  his  subjects  ! 
Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  administration  is  fre- 
quently quoted  as  the  best  pattern  for  English 
princes  to  follow,  could  not  resist  the  artifices  of 
the  earl  of  Leicester;  who,  although  universally 
allowed  to  be  the  most  ambitious,  insolent,  and 
corrupt  person  of  his  age,  was  yet  her  greatest 
and  almost  her  only  favourite:  (his  religion,  in- 
deed, being  partly  puritan  and  partly  infidel, 
might  have  better  tallied  with  present  times)  yet 
this  wise  queen  would  never  suffer  the  openest 
enemies  of  that  overgrown  lord  to  be  sacrificed  to 
his  vengeance ;  nor  durst  he  charge  them  with  a 
design  of  introducing  popery,  or  the  Spanish  pre- 
tender. 

How  many  great  families  do  we  all  know, 
whose  masters  have  passed  for  persons  of  good 
abilities,  during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives, 
and  yet  the  greatest  part  of  whose  estates  have 
sunk  in  the  hands  of  their  stewards  and  receivers; 
their  revenues  paid  them  in  scanty  portions,  at 
large  discount,  and  treble  interest,  though  they 

did 
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did  not  know  it ;  while  the  tenants  were  daily 
racked,  and  at  the  same  time  accused  to  their 
landlords  of  insolvency.  Of  this  species  are  such 
managers,  who,  like  honest  Peter  Waters,  pretend 
to  clear  an  estate,  keep  the  owner  pennyless,  and 
ftfter  seven  years  leave  him  five  times  more  in 
debt,  while  they  sink  half  a  plum  into  their  own 
pockets. 

Those  who  think  themselves  concerned,  may 
give  you  thanks  for  that  gracious  liberty  you  are 
pleased  to  allow  them  of  "  taking  vengeance  on 
the  ministers,  and  there  shooting  their  envenomed 
arrows."  As  to  myself,  I  neither  owe  you  ven- 
geance, nor  mak<»  use  of  such  weapons:  but  it  is 
your  weakness,  or  ill-fortune,  or  perhaps  the  fault 
^f  your  constitution,  to  convert  wholesome  reme- 
dies into  poison  ;  for  you  have  received  better  and 
more  frequent  instructions  than  any  'n mister  of 
your  age  ^nd  country,  if  God  had  given  you  the 
grace  to  apply  them. 

I  dare  promise  you  the  thanks  of  half  the  king- 
dom, if  you  please  to  perform  the  promise  you 
have  made  of  suffering  the  Craftsman  and  com- 
pany, or  whatever  other  infamous  wretches  and 
execrable  villains  you  mean,  to  take  their  ven- 
geance only  on  your  own  sacred  ministerial  person, 
without  bringing  any  of  your  brethren,  much  less 
the  most  remote  branch  of  the  royal  family,  into 
the  debate.  This  generous  offer  I  suspected  from 
the  first;  because  there  were  never  heard  of  so 
many,  so  unnecessary,  and  so  severe  prosecutions 
as  you  have  promoted  during  your  ministry,  in  a 
kingdom  where  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  so  much 
pretended  to  be  allowed.     But,  in  reading  a  page 

or 
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or  two,  I  found  you  thought  it  proper  to  explain 
away  your  grant;  for  there  you  tell  us,  th^t 
"  these  miscreants  "  (meaning  the  writers  againat 
you)  "  are  to  remember  that  the  laws  h^?e 
ABUNDANTLY  LESS  generous,  less  mild  and  mer- 
ciful sentiments"  than  yourself;  and  int&  their 
secular  hands  the  poor  authors  must  be  delivered 
to  fines,  prisons,  pillories,  whippings,  and  the  gal- 
Jows.  Thus  your  promise  of  impunity,  which  be- 
gan somewhat  jesuitically,  concludes  with  the 
mercy  of  a  Spanish  inquisitor. 

If  it  should  so  happen  that  I  am  neither  abettor, 
patron,  protector,  nor  supporter  of  these  ima- 
ginary invectives  "  against  iLe  king,  her  majestiy, 
or  any  of  the  royal  tamdy,"  I  desire  to  know 
what  satisfaction  I  am  to  get  from  you,  or  the 
creature  you  employed  in  writing  tlite  libel  whiqh 
I  am  now  answering?  It  will  be  no  excuse  to 
say,  that  I  differ  from  you  in  every  particular  of 
your  political  reason  and  practice ;  because  that 
will  be  to  load  the  best,  the  soundest,  and  most 
numerous  part  of  the  kingdom  with  the  denomi- 
nations you  are  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me,  that 
they  are  "Jacobites,  wicked  miscreants,  infamous 
wretches,  execrable  villains,  and  defamers  of  the 
king,  queen,  and  all  the  royal  family,"  and 
"  guilty  of  high  treason."  You  cannot  know  my 
style ;  but  I  can  easily  know  your  works,  which 
are  performed  in  the  sight  of  the  sun.  Your  good 
inclinations  are  visible;  but  I  begin  to  doubt  the 
strength  of  your  credit,  even  at  court,  that  you 
have  not  power  to  make  his  majesty  believe  me 
the  person  which  you  represent  in  your  libel;  as 
most  infallibly  you  have  often  attempted,  and  in 
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vain,  because  I  must  otherwise  have  found  it  by 
the  marks  of  his  royal  displeasure.  However,  to 
be  angry  with  you,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
the  greatest  obligation  I  could  possibly  receive, 
would  be  the  highest  ingratitude.  It  is  to  YOU  I 
owe  that  reputation  I  have  acquired  for  some 
years  past  of  being  a  lover  of  my  country  and  its 
constitution :  to  YOU  I  owe  the  libels  and  scurri- 
lities conferred  upon  me  by  the  worst  of  men, 
and  consequently  some  degree  of  esteem  and 
friendship  from  the  best.  From  YOU  I  learned  the 
skill  of  distinguishing  between  a  patriot  and 
plunderer  of  his  country  :  and  from  YOU  I  hope 
in  time  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  being  a  loyal, 
faithful,  and  useful  servant  to  the  best  of  princes. 
King  George  the  Second  ;  and  therefore  I  can 
conclude,  by  your  example,  but  with  greater 
truth,  that  I  am  not  only  with  humble  submission 
and  respect,  but  with  infinite  gratitude.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  and  obliged  servant, 

W.  P. 
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*^*  These  Memoirs  contain  a  most  striking  picture  of 
the  spirit  and  calamities  of  those  times  j  such  a  one  is  not 
to  be  found  in  more  general  histories,  where  private  dis** 
tress  is  absorbed  in  the  fate  of  nations.    W.  B< 
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W  HEN  Dr.  Swift  was  at  Sir  Arthur  Acheson's, 
at  Markethill,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  an  old 
gentleman  was  recommended  to  liim,  as  being  a 
remarkable  cavalier  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  H., 
James  H.,  and  William  III. ;  who  had  behaved 
with  great  loyalty  and  bravery  in  Scotland  during 
the  troubles  of  those  reigns,  but  was  neglected 
by  the  government,  although  he  deserved  great 
rewards  frojn  it.  As  he  was  reduced  in  his  cir- 
cumstances. Dr.  Swift  made  him  a  handsome  pre- 
sent; but  at  the  same  timesaid,  "Sir,  this  trifle  can* 
not  support  you  long,  and  your  friends  may  grow 
rired  of  you  ;  therefore  I  would  have  you  con- 
trive some  honest  means  of  getting  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney, sufficient  to  put  you  into  a  way  of  life  of  sup- 
porting yourself  with  independency  in  your  old 
age."  To  which  captain  Creichton  (for  that  was 
the  gentleman's  name)  answered,  "  I  have  tired 
all  my  friends,  and  cannot  expect  any  such  ex- 
traordinary favours."  Then  Dr.  Swift  replied, 
"  Sir,  I  have  heard  much  of  your  adventures  ; 
that  they  are  fresh  in  your  memory;  that  you 
can  tell  them  with  great  humour  ;  and  that  you 
have  taken  memorandums  of  tliem  in  writing." 
To  which  the  captain  said,  "  I  have  ;  but  no  one 
can  understand  them  but  myself"  Then  Dr. 
Swift  rejoined,  *'  Sir,  get  your  manuscripts,  read 
them  to  me,  and  tell  me  none  but  genuine  stories  i 
and  then  I  will  place  them  in  order  for  you,  pre- 
pare 
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pare  them  for  the  press,  and  endeavour  to  get  you 
a  subscription  among  my  friends,  as  you  may  do 
among  your  own." 

The  captain  soon  after  waited  on  the  Dean  with 
his  papers,  and  related  many  adventures  to  him ; 
which  the  Dean  was  so  kind  as  to  put  in  order  of 
time,  to  correct  the  style,  and  make  a  small  book 
of,  entitled.  The  Memoirs  of  Captain  John 
Creichton. 

A  subscription  was  immediately  set  on  foot,  by 
the  Dean's  interest  and  recommendation,  which 
raised  for  the  captain  above  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  made  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  very  happy 
and  easy. 

G.  F. 
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X  HE  author  of  these  Memoirs,  captain  John 
Creichton,  is  still  alive,  and  resides  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  kingdom.  He  is  a  very  honest  and 
worthy  man,  but  of  the  old  stamp;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  some  of  his  principles  will  not  relish 
very  well  in  the  present  disposition  of  the  world. 
His  Memoirs  are  therefore  to  be  received  like  a 
posthumous  work,  and  as  containing  facts,  which 
very  few  alive,  except  himself,  can  remember: 
upon  which  account  none  of  his  generous  sub- 
scribers are,  in  the  least,  answerable  for  many 
opinions,  relating  to  the  public,  both  in  church 
and  state,  which  he  seems  to  justify ;  and  in  the 
vindication  of  which,  to  the  hazard  of  his  life,  and 
the  loss  of  his  fortune,  he  spent  the  most  useful 
part  of  his  days.  Principles,  as  the  world  goes, 
are  little  more  than  fashion  ;  and  the  apostle  tells 
us,  that  "  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away.'* 
We  read  with  pleasure  the  memoirs  of  several 
authors,  whose  party  we  disapprove,  if  they  be 
written  with  nature  and  truth.  Curious  men 
are  desirous  to  see  what  can  and  said  on  both 
sides ;  and  even  the  virulent  flat  relation  of  Lud- 
low, though  written  in  the  spirit  of  rage,  pre- 
judice, and  vanity,  does  not  want  its  advocates. 
This  inclines  me  to  think,  that  the  Memoirs  of 
captain  Creichton  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
curious  of  every  party  ;  because,  from  my  know- 
ledge of  the  man,  and  the  testimony  of  several 
VOL.  IX.  2c  considerable 
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considerable  persons,  of  different  political  deno- 
minations, I  am  confident,  that  he  has  not  insert- 
ed one  passage  or  circumstance,  which  lie  did  not 
know,  or,  from  the  best  intelligence  he  could  get, 
believe  to  be  true. 

These  Memoirs  are  therefore  offered  to  the 
world  in  their  native  simplicity.  And  it  was  not 
with  little  difficulty  that  the  author  was  persuaded 
by  his  friends  to  recollect  and  put  them  in  order, 
chiefly  for  his  own  justification,  and  partly  by  the 
importunity  of  several  cmitient  gentlemen,  who 
had  a  mind  that  they  should  turn  to  some  profit 
to  the  author. 

The  captain,  having  made  over  all  his  little 
estate  to  a  beloved  daughter,  upon  her  marriage, 
on  the  condition  of  being  entertained  in  her  house 
for  the  small  remainder  of  his  life,  has  put  it  out 
of  his  own  power,  either  to  supply  his  incidental 
wants,  to  pay  some  long-contracted  debts,  or  to 
gratify  his  generous  nature  in  being  farther  useful 
to  his  familv:  on  which  accounts,  he  desires  to 
return  his  most  humble  thanks  to  his  worthy  sub- 
scribers; and  hopes  they  will  consider  him  no  far- 
ther than  as  an  honest,  well-meaning  man,  who, 
by  his  own  personal  courage  and  conduct,  was 
able  to  distinguish  himself,  under  many  disadvan- 
tages, to  a  degree,  that  few  private  lives  have  been 
attended  with  so  many  singular  and  extraordinary 
events. 

Beside  the  great  simplicity  in  the-  style  and 
manner  of  the  author,  it  is  a  very  valuable  cir- 
cumstance, that  his  plain  relation  corrects  many 
mistaken  passages  in  other  historians,  which  have 
too  long  passed  for  truUj*;  and  whoever  impar- 
tially 
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tially  compares  both,  will  probably  decide  in  the 
captain's  favour ;  for  the  memory  of  old  men  is 
seldom  deceived,  in  what  passed  in  their  youth 
and  vigour  of  age  :  and  if  he  has,  at  any  time, 
happened  to  be  mistaken  in  circumstances  of 
time  or  j>lace  (with  neither  of  which  1  can  charge 
him),  it  was  certainly  against  his  will.  Some  of 
his  own  personal  distresses  and  actions,  which  he 
has  related,  might  be  almost  the  subject  of  a  tra- 
gedy. 

Upon  the  whole,  comparing  great  things  to 
snjall,  I  know  not  any  memoirs  that  more  resemble 
those 'of  Philip  de  Comines  (which  have  received 
so  universal  approbation)  than  these  of  captain 
Creichton  j  which  are  told  in  a  manner  equally 
natural,  and  with  equal  appearance  of  truth, 
although,  I  confess,  upon  affairs  in  a  more  obscure 
scene,  and  of  less  importance. 

J.  S. 
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CAPTAIN  JOHN  CREICHTON. 


X  HE  former  part  of  my  life  having  been  attend- 
ed with  some  passages  and  events,  not  very  com- 
mon to  men  of  my  private  and  obscure  condition, 
I  have  (perhaps  induced  by  the  talkativeness  of 
old  age)  very  freely  and  frequently  communicated 
them  to  several  worthy  gentlemen,  who  were 
pleased  to  be  my  friends,  and  some  of  them  my 
benefactors.  These  persons  professed  themselves 
to  be  so  well  entertained  with  my  story,  that  they 
often  wished  it  could  be  digested  into  order,  and 
published  to  the  world  ;  believing  that  such  a 
treatise,  by  the  variety  of  incidents,  written  in  a 
plain  unafl'ected  style,  might  be,  at  least,  some 
amusement  to  indifferent  readers;  of  some  ex- 
ample to  those  who  desire  strictly  to  adhere  to 
their  duty  and  principles;  and  might  serve  to 
vindicate  my  reputation  in  Scotland,  where  I  am 
well  known,  that  kingdom  having  been  the  chief 
scene  of  my  acting;  and  where  I  have  been 'repre- 
sented, by  a  fanatic  rebellious  party,  as  a  prose- 
cutor of  the  saints,  and  a  man  of  blood. 

Having  lost  the  benefit  of  a  thorough  school 
education,  by  a  most  indiscreet  marriage  in  all 
worldly  views,  although  to  a  very  good  woman  ; 
and,  in  consequence  thereof,  being  forced  to  seek 

mv 
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my  fortune  in  Scotland  as  a  soldier,  where  I  for- 
got all  the  little  I  had  learned,  the  reader  cannot 
reasonably  expect  to  be  much  pleased  with  my 
style,  or  methods  or  manner  of  relating ;  it  is 
enough,  if  I  never  wilfully  fail  in  point  of  truth, 
nor  offend  by  malice  or  partiality.  My  memory, 
thank  God,  is  yet  very  perfect  as  to  things  long 
past ;  although,  like  an  old  man,  I  retain  but 
little  of  what  has  happened  since  I  grew  into 
years. 

I  am  likewise  very  sensible  of  an  infirmity  in 
many  authors  who  write  their  own  memoirs,  and 
are  apt  to  lay  too  much  weight  upon  trifles: 
which  they  are  vain  enough  to  conceive  the  world 
to  be  as  much  concerned  in  as  themselves  ;  yet  I 
remember  that  Plutarch,  in  his  lives  of  great  men 
(which  I  have  read  in  the  English  translation), 
says,  that  the  nature  and  disposition  of  a  man's 
mind  may  be  often  better  discovered  by  a  small 
circumstance,  than  by  an  action  or  event  of  the 
greatest  importance.  And  besides,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  grey  hairs  may  have  brought  upon 
me  a  vanity,  to  desire  that  posterity  may  know 
what  manner  of  man  I  was. 

1  lie  under  another  disadvantage,  and  indeed  a 
very  great  one,  from  the  wonderful  change  of 
opinion,  since  I  first  made  any  appearance  in  the 
world.  I  was  bred  under  the  principles  of  the 
strictest  loyalty  to  my  prince,  and  in  an  exact 
conformity  in  discipline,  as  well  as  doctrine,  to 
the  church  of  England;  which  are  neither  altered 
nor  shaken  to  this  very  day ;  and  1  am  now  too 
old  to  mend.     However,  my  different  sentiments, 

since 
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since  my  last  troubles  after  the  revolution,  have 
never  had  the  least  influence  either  upon  my  ac- 
tions or  discourse.  I  have  submitted  myseil'with 
entire  resignation,  according  to  St.  Paul's  pre- 
cept, "  to  the  powers  that  be."  I  converse  equally 
with  all  parties,  and  am  equally  favoured  by  all ; 
and  God  knows,  it  is  now  of  little  consequence 
what  my  opinions  are,  under  such  a  weight  of 
age  and  infirmities,  with  a  very  scanty  subsist- 
ence, which,  instead  of  comforting,  will  hardly 
support  me. 

But  there  is   another  point,  which   requires  a 
better  apology  than  I  am  able  to  give :  a  judicious 
reader  will  be  apt  to  censure  me  (and  I  confess 
with  reason  enough)  as  guilty   of  a  very  foolish 
superstition  in  relating  my  dreams,  and  how  I  was 
guided  by  them  with  success  in  discovering  one 
or  two  principal  covenanters.     I  shall  not  easily 
allow  myself  to  be,  either  by  nature  or  education, 
more  superstitious   than   other   men.     But  I  take 
the  truth  to  be  this  :  being  then  full  of  zeal  against 
enthusiastical  rebels,  and  better  informed  of  their 
lurking-holes  than  most  officers  in  the  army,  this 
made  so  strong  an  impression  on   my  mind,  that 
it  affected  my  dreams,  when  I  was  directed  to  the 
most  probable  places,  almost   as  well  as  if  I  had 
been  awake,   being  guided   in  the  night  by  the 
same  conjectures  I  had  made  in  the  day.     There 
could  possibly   be  no  more   in  the  matter;  and 
God  forbid  I  should  pretend  to  a  spirit  of  divina- 
tion, which  would  make  me    resemble  those  very 
hypocritical  saints,  whom  it  was  both  my   duty 
and  inclination  to  bring  to  justice,  for  their  many 

horrid 
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horrid  blasphemies  against  God,  rebellions  against 
their  prince,  and  barbarities  toward  their  coun- 
trymen and  fellow  Christians. 

My  great-grandfather,  Alexander  Creichton,  of 
the  house  of  Dumfries  in  Scotland,  in  a  feud  be- 
tween the  Maxwells  and  the  Johnstons  (the  chief 
of  the  Johnstons  being  the  lord  Johnston,  ances- 
tor of  the  present  marquis  of  Annandale),  siding 
with  the  latter,  and  having  killed  some  of  the  for- 
mer, was  forced  to  fly  into  Ireland,  where  he 
settled  near  Kinard,  then  a  woody  country,  and 
now  called  Calidon  :  but  within  a  year  or  two, 
some  friends  and  relations  of  those  Maxwells  who 
liad  been  killed  in  the  feud,  coming  over  to  Ire- 
land to  pursue  their  revenge,  lay  in  wait  for  my 
great-grandfather  in  the  wood,  and  shot  him  dead, 
as  he  was  going  to  church.  This  accident  hap- 
pened about  the  time  that  James  the  Sixth  of  Scot- 
land came  to  the  crown  of  England, 

Alexander,  my  great-grandfather,  left  two  sons, 
and  as  many  daughters  ;  his  eldest  son  John  lived 
till  a  year  or  two  after  the  rebellion  in  1641.  His 
house  was  the  first  in  Ulster  set  upon  by  the  Irish, 
who  took  and  imprisoned  him  at  Dungannon;  but 
fortunately  making  his  escape,  he  went  to  sir  Ro- 
bert Stuart,  who  was  then  in  arms  for  the  king, 
and  died  in  the  service. 

This  John,  who  was  my  grandfather,  left  two 
sons,  Alexander,  my  father,  and  a  younger  son, 
likewise  named  Johnj  who  being  a  child,  but  two 
or  three  years  old  at  his  father's  death,  was  invited 
to  Scotland  by  the  lady  Dumfries,  there  educated 
by  her,  and  sent  to  sea  :  he  made  several  voyages 
to  and  from  Barbadoes,  then  settled  in  Scotland, 

where 
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where  he  died  some  time  after  the  restoration, 
leaving,  beside  a  daughter,  one  soii ;  who,  at  my 
charges,  was  bred  up  a  physician,  and  proved  so 
famous  in  his  profession,  that  he  was  sent  by  her 
late  majesty  queen  Anne  to  cure  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal of  the  venereal  disease.  He  had  a  thousand 
pounds  paid  him  in  hand  before  he  began  his 
journey  ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  Lisbon,  the  Por- 
tuguese council  and  physicians  dissuaded  that  king 
from  trusting  his  person  with  a  foreigner.  How- 
ever his  majesty  of  Portugal  showed  him  several 
marks  of  his  esteem,  and,  at  parting,  presented 
him  with  a  very  rich  jewel,  which  he  sold  after- 
ward for  five  hundred  guineas.  He  staid  there 
not  above  six  weeks ;  during  which  time  he  got 
considerable  practice.  After  living  many  years  in 
London,  where  he  grew  very  rich,  he  died  No- 
vember 1726,  and,  as  it  is  believed,  without 
making  a  will ;  which  is  very  probable,  because, 
although  he  had  no  children,  he  left  me  no  lega- 
cy, who  was  his  cousin-german,  and  had  been  his 
greatest  benefactor  by  the  care  and  expense  of 
his  education.  Upon  this  matter,  I  must  add  one 
circumstance  more,  how  little  significant  soever 
it  may  be  to  others.  Mr.  Archdeacon  Morris 
being  at  London,in  order  to  his  journey  to  France 
on  account  of  his  health,  went  to  visit  the  doctor, 
and  put  him  in  mind  of  me,  urging  the  obligations 
I  had  laid  upon  him.  The  doctor  agreed  to  send 
me  whatever  sum  of  money  the  archdeacon  should 
think  reasonable,  and  deliver  it  to  him  on  his  return 
from  his  travels;  but  unfortunately  the  doctor 
died  two  or  three  days  before  the  archdeacon 
came  back. 

Alexander, 
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Alexander,  my  father,  was  about  eighteen  years 
old  in  I64I.     The  Irish  rebellion  then  breaking 
out,  he  went  to  captain  Gerard  Irvin,  his  relation, 
who  was  then  captain  of  horse,  and  afterward 
knighted  by  king  Charles  the  Second.     This  gen- 
tleman, having  a  party  for  the  king,  soon  after 
joined  with  sir  Robert  Stuart  in  the  county  of  Do- 
negal; where,  in  the  course  of  those  troubles,  they 
continued  skirmishing,  sometimes  with  the  Irish 
rebels,  and  sometimes  with  those  of  the  English 
parliament,  after  the  rebellion  in  England  began; 
till  at  length  captain  Irvin,  and   one  Air.  Stuart, 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  put  in  gaol  in  Derry ; 
which  city  was  kept  for  the  parliament  against  the 
king,  by  sir  Charles  Coote.     Here  my  father  per- 
formed a  very  memorable  and  gallant  action,  in 
rescuing  his  relation  captain  Irvin,  and  Mr.  Stu- 
art.    I  will  relate  this  fact  in  all   its  particulars, 
not  only  because  it  will  do  some  honour  to  my 
father's   memory,    but   likewise    because,  for  its 
boldness  and  success,  it  seems  to  me  very  well  to 
deserve  recording. 

My  father  having  received  information  that  sir 
Charles  Coote,  governor  of  Derry,  had  publicly 
declared  that  captain  Irvin  and  his  companions 
should  be  put  to  death,  within  two  or  three  days, 
communicated  this  intelligence  to  seven  trusty 
friends ;  who  all  engaged  to  assist  him,  with  the 
hazard  of  their  lives,  in  delivering  the  two  gen- 
tlemen from  the  danger  that  threatened  them. 
They  all  agreed  that  my  father  and  three  more,  at 
the  hour  of  six  in  the  morning,  when  the  west 
gate  stood  open,  and  the  drawbridge  was  let  down 
for   the  governor's   horses  to  go  out   to  water, 

should 
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should  ride  in,  one  by  one,  after  a  manner  as  if 
they  belonged  to  the  town,  and  there  conceal 
themselves  in  a  friend's  house  till  night;  at  which 
time  my  father  was  to  acquaint  captain  Irvin  and 
his  fellow-prisoner  with  their  design,  whicii  was 
to  this  purpose:  That,  after  concerting  measures 
at  the  prison,  my  father  should  repair  to  a  certain 
place  on  the  city  wall,  and  give  instructions  to  the 
four  without,  at  twelve  at  night:  accordingly, 
next  morning,  as  soon  as  the  gate  was  open,  my 
father  with  his  three  comrades  got  into  the  town, 
and  the  same  night  having  settled  matters  with  the 
two  gentlemen,  that  they  should  be  ready  at  six  next 
morning,  at  which  hour  he  and  his  three  friends 
should  call  upon  them:  he  then  went  to  the  wall, 
and  directed  the  four,  who  were  without,  that  as 
soon  as  they  should  see  the  gate  open,  and  the 
bridge  drawn,  one  of  them  should  walk  up  to  tiic 
sentry,  and  secure  him  from  making  any  noise,  by 
holding  a  pistol  to  his  breast ;  after  which,  the 
other  three  should  ride  up,  and  secure  the  room 
where  the  by-guard  lay,  to  prevent  them  from 
coming  out:  most  of  the  garrison  were  in  their 
beds,  which  encouraged  my  father  and  his  friends, 
and  much  facilitated  the  enterprise :  therefore, 
precisely  at  six  o'clock,  when  the  by-guard  and 
sentry  at  the  western  gate  were  secured  by  the 
four  without,  my  father  and  the  other  three  with- 
in being  mounted  on  horseback,  with  one  spare 
horse,  in  the  habit  of  town's  people,  with  cudgels 
in  their  hands,  called  at  the  gaol  door,  on  pretence 
to  speak  to  captain  Irvin,  and  Mr.  Stuart.  They 
were  both  walking  in  a  large  room  in  the  gaol,  with 
the   gaoler,  and  three  soldiers  attending  them  ; 

but 
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but  these  not  suspecting  the  persons  on  horseback 
before  the  doof,  whom  they  took  to  be  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  my  father  asked  captain  Irvin,  whe- 
ther he  had  any  commands  to  a  certain  place, 
where  he  pretended  to  be  going ;  the  captain 
made  some  answer,  but  said  they  should  not  go 
before  they  had  drank  with  him ;  then  giving  a 
piece  of  money  to  one  of  the  soldiers,  to  buy  a 
bottle  of  sack  at  a  tavern  a  good  way  off,  and 
pretending  likewise  some  errand  for  another  sol- 
dier, sent  him  also  out  of  the  way.  There  being 
now  none  left  to  guard  the  prisoners  but  the  gaoler 
and  the  third  soldier,  captain  Irvin  leaped  over 
the  hatch  door,  and  as  the  gaoler  leaped  after,  my 
father  knocked  him  down  with  his  cudgel.  While 
this  was  doing,  Mr.  Stuart  tripped  up  the  soldier's 
heels,  and  immediately  leaped  over  the  hatch. 
They  both  mounted,  Stuart  on  the  horse  behind 
my  father,  and  Irvin  on  the  spare  one,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  came  up  with  their  companions  at 
the  gate,  before  the  main  guard  could  arrive, 
although  it  were  kept  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
gaol  door. 

I  should  have  observed,  that,  as  soon  as  captain 
Irvin  and  his  friend  got  over  the  hatch,  my  father 
and  his  comrades  put  a  couple  of  broad-swords 
into  their  hands,  which  they  had  concealed  under 
their  cloaks,  and  at  the  same  time  drawing  their 
own,  were  all  six  determined  to  force  their  way 
against  any  one  who  offered  to  obstruct  them  in 
their  passage ;  but  the  dispatch  was  so  sudden, 
that  they  got  clear  out  of  the  gate,  before  the 
least  opposition  could  be  made.  They  were  no 
sooner  gone,  than  the  town  was  alarmed  ;  Coote, 
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the  governor,  got  out  of  his  bed,  and  ran  into 
the  streets  in  his  shirt,  to  know  what  the  hubbub 
meant,  and  was  in  a  great  rage  at  the  accident. 
The  adventurers  met  the  governor's  groom,  com- 
ing back  with  his  master's  horses  from  watering ; 
they  seized  the  horses,  and  got  safe  to  sir  Robert 
Stuart's,  about  four  miles  off,  without  losing  one 
drop  of  blood  in  this  hazardous  enterprise. 

This  gallant  person  (if  I  may  so  presume  to 
call  my  father)  had  above  twenty  children  by  his 
wife  Anne  Maxwell,  of  the  family  of  the  earl  of 
Nithsdale,  of  whom  I  was  the  eldest  j  they  all 
died  young,  except  myself,  three  other  boys,  and 
two  girls;  who  lived  to  be  men  and  women.  My 
second  brother  I  took  care  to  have  educated  at 
Glasgow,  but  he  was  drowned  at  two-and-twenty 
years  old,  in  a  storm,  on  his  return  to  Ireland. 
The  other  two  died  captains  abroad,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  king  William. 

I  was  born  on  the  eighth  day  of  May,  1648,  at 
Castle-Fin,  in  the  county  of  Donegal.  I  made 
some  small  progress  in  learning  at  the  school  of 
Dungannon  ;  but  when  I  was  eighteen  years  old, 
I  very  inconsiderately  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Delgarno,  my  schoolmaster's  daughter,  by  whom 
I  have  had  thirteen  children,  who  all  died  young, 
except  two  daughters,  married  to  two  brothers, 
James  and  Charles  Young,  of  the  county  of  Ty- 
rone. 

Having  been  so  very  young  when  I  married,  I 
could  think  of  no  other  course  to  advance  my  for- 
tune, than  by  getting  into  the  army.  Captain 
Irvin,  often  mentioned  already,  had  a  brother 
^ho  was  a  physician  at  Edinburgh,  to  whom  he 
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wrote  in  my  favour,  desiring  he  would  recom- 
mend me  to  the  marquis  of  Athol  and  others, 
then  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Scotland  ;  this  was 
in  the  year  1674.  There  were  then  but  one  troop 
of  horse-guards  (whereof  the  marquis  was  colo- 
nel) and  one  regiment  of  foot-guards,  command- 
ed by  the  earl  of  Linlithgow,  in  that  kingdom  ; 
and  they  consisted  chiefly  of  gentlemen. 

Dr.  Irvm,  physician  to  the  horse-guards,  ac- 
cordingly presented  me  to  the  marquis  of  Athol, 
requesting  that  I  might  be  received  into  his  troop. 
His  lordship  pretending  there  was  no  vacancy, 
was  by  the  doctor  threatened,  in  a  free  jesting 
manner,  with  a  dose  of  poison,  instead  of  physic, 
the  first  time  he  should  want  his  skill:  "  Weell, 
weell,  then,"  quoth  the  marquis,  "  what  is  your 
friend's  name  ?"  "  Deel  tak'  me,"  answered  the 
doctor,  "  gin  I  ken ;"  whereupon  I  was  called  in, 
to  write  my  name  in  the  roll.  I  was  then  ordered 
to  repair  to  the  troop  at  Stirling,  with  directions 
to  lieutenant  colonel  Cockburn,  the  commanding 
officer,  to  put  me  into  which  of  the  four  squa- 
drons, whereof  the  troop  consisted,  he  thought  fit. 
He  thereupon  placed  me  in  his  own,  and  appoint- 
ed me  my  quarters. 

Soon  after  this,  the  conventicles  growing  nume- 
rous in  the  west,  several  parties  were  drawn  out 
to  suppress  them  ;  among  whom  I  never  failed  to 
make  one,  in  hopes  thereby  to  be  taken  notice  of 
by  my  commanders  :  for  I  had  nothing  to  recom- 
mend me,  except  my  activity,  diligence,  and  cou- 
rage, being  a  stranger,  and  born  out  of  that  king- 
dom. 

My  first  action,  after  having  been  taken  into 
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the  guards,  was,  with  a  dozen  gentlemen  more, 
to  go  in  quest  of  mas  David  Williamson,  a  noted 
covenanter  j  since  made  more  famous  in  the  book 
called  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence.    I  had 
been  assured  that  this  Williamson  did  much  fre- 
quent the  house  of  my  lady  Cherrytree,  within 
ten  miles  of  Edinburgh ;  but  when  I  arrived  first 
with  my   party  about   the  house,  the  lady,  well 
knowing  our  errand,  put  Williamson    to   bed  to 
her  daughter,  disguised  in  a  woman's  night-dress. 
When  the  troopers  went  to  search  in  the  young 
lady's  room,  her  mother  pretended  that  she  was 
not  well ;  and  Williamson  so  managed  the   mat- 
ter, that  when  the  daughter  raised  herself  a  little 
in  the  bed,  to  let  the  troopers  see  her,  they  did  not 
discover  him,  and  so  went  off  disappointed.     But 
the  young  lady  proved  with  child;  and  AVilliam- 
son,  to  take  off  the  scandal,  married  her  in  some 
time  after.     This  Williamson  married  five  or  six 
wives  successively,  and  was  alive  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne;  at  which  time  I  saw   him,  preach- 
ing in  one   of  the  kirks  at  Edinburgh.     It  is  said 
that  king  Charles  the  Second,  hearing  of  William- 
son's behaviour  in  lady  Cherrytree's  house,  wish- 
ed to  see  the  man  that  discovered  so  much  vigour 
while  his  troopers  were  in  search  of  him:  and  in 
a  merry  way,  declared,  that  when  he  was  in  the 
royal  oak,  he  could  not  have  kissed  the  bonniest 
lass  in  Christendom. 

Some  time  after  this,  Thomas  Dalziel,  general 
of  the  forces  in  Scotland,  an  excellent  soldier, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  famous  battle 
of  Worcester  and  sent  prisoner  to  the  tower, 
^scaping  from   thence  into  Muscovy,  was  made 
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general  to  the  czar;  and  returning  home,  after 
the  restoration,  was  preferred  by  the  king,  to  be 
general  of  the  forces  in  Scotland;  in  which  post 
he  continued  till  his  death,  which  happened  a 
little  before  the  revolution.  This  general  com- 
manded fifty  of  the  foot-guards,  with  an  ensign, 
to  accompany  me,  and  to  follow  my  directions, 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  notorious  rebel,  one  Adam 
Stobow,  a  farmer  in  Fife,  near  Culross.  This 
fellow  had  gone  through  the  west,  endeavouring 
to  stir  up  sedition  in  the  people,  by  his  great  skill 
in  canting  and  praying.  There  had  been  several 
parties  sent  out  after  him,  before  I  and  my  men 
undertook  the  business;  but  they  could  never 
discover  him.  We  reached  Culross  at  night, 
where  I  directed  the  ensign  and  all  the  men  to 
secure  three  or  four  rebels,  who  were  in  the 
place,  while  I,  with  two  or  three  of  the  soldiers 
to  assist  me,  went  to  Stobow's  house,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Culross,  by  break  of  day, 
for  fear  some  of  his  friends  might  give  him  notice. 
Before  I  got  to  the  house,  1  observed  a  kiln  in  the 
way,  which  I  ordered  to  be  searched,  because  I 
found  there  a  heap  of  straw  in  the  passage  up  to 
the  kiln  pot.  There  I  found  Stobow  lurking,  and 
carried  him  to  Culross,  although  his  daughter 
offered  me  a  hundred  dollars  to  let  him  go.  AVe 
returned  immediately  to  the  general  at  Edinburgh, 
with  Stobow  and  the  prisoners  taken  by  the 
ensign  at  Culross.  They  continued  a  while  in 
confinement,  but  Stobow,  at  his  trial,  found  friends 
enough  to  save  his  life,  and  was  only  banished; 
yet  he  returned  home  a  year  after,  and  proved  as 
troublesome  and    seditious    as  ever,    till,  at  the 
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fight  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  _it  was  thought  he  was 
killed,  for  he  was  never  heard  of  afterward. 

During  the  time  I  was  in  the  guards,  about 
two  years  after  the  affair  of  mas  David  William- 
son, at  the  lady  Cherrytree's,  I  was  quartered 
with  a  party  at  Bathgate,  which  is  a  small  village, 
twelve  miles  from  Edinburgh.  One  Sunday  morn- 
ing, by  break  of  day,  I  and  my  comrade,  a  gallant 
Highland  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Grant,  went 
out  disguised  in  grey  coats  and  bonnets,  in  search 
after  some  conventicle.  We  travelled,  on  foot,  eight 
or  ten  miles  into  the  wild  mountains,  where  we 
spied  three  fellows  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  whom  we 
conjectured  to  stand  there  as  spies,  to  give  in- 
telligence to  a  conventicle,  when  any  of  the  king's 
troopers  should"  happen  to  come  that  way.  There 
they  stood,  with  long  poles  in  their  hands,  till  I 
and  my  friend  came  pretty  near,  and  then  they 
turned  to  go  down  the  hill;  when  we  observed 
this,  we  took  a  little  compass  and  came  up  with 
them  on  the  other  side;  whereupon  they  stood 
still,  leaning  on  their  poles.  Then  I  bounced 
forward  upon  one  of  them,  and  suddenly  snatched 
the  pole  out  of  his  hand,  asked  him  why  he  car- 
ried such  a  pole  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  at  the 
same  time  knocked  him  down  with  it.  My  com- 
rade immediately  seized  on  the  second,  and  laid 
him  flat  by  a  gripe  of  his  hair;  but  the  third  took 
to  his  heels,  and  ran  down  the  hill.  However, 
having  left  my  friend  to  guard  the  two  former,  1 
overtook  the  last,  and  felled  him  likewise :  but 
the  place  being  steep,  the  violence  with  which  I 
ran  carried  me  a  good  way  down  the  hill,  before 
I  could   recover  myself  after  the  stroke  I  had 
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given;  and  by  the  time  I  could  get  up  again  to 
the  place  where  he  lay,  the  rogue  had  got  on  his 
feet,  and  was  fumbling  for  a  side  pistol,  that  hung 
at  his  belt,  under  his  upper  coat;  which  as  soon 
as  I  observed,  I  fetched  him  to  the  ground  a 
second  time  with  the  pole,  and  seized  on  his 
pistol;  then  leading  him  up  to  the  other  two,  I 
desired  my  friend  to  examine  their  pockets,  and 
see  whether  they  carried  any  powder  or  ball ;  but 
we  found  none. 

AVe  then  led  our  prisoners  down  the  hill,  at  the 
foot  of  which  there  was  a  bog,  and  on  the  other 
side  a  man  sitting  on  a  rock;  when  we  advanced 
near  him,  leaving  our  prisoners  in  the  keeping  of 
my  friend,  I  ran  up  toward  the  man,  who  fled 
down  on  the  other  side.  As  soon  as  I  had  reached 
the  top  of  the  rock,  there  appeared  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  assembled  in  a  glen,  to  hear  the 
preaching  of  mas  John  King,  as  I  understood 
afterward;  whose  voice  was  so  loud,  that  it  reached 
the  ears  of  those  who  were  at  the  greatest  distance, 
which  could  not,  I  think,  be  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile;  they  all  standing  before  him,  and  the 
wind  favouring  the  strength  of  his  lungs.  When 
my  friend  had  brought  the  three  prisoners  to  the 
top  of  the  rock,  where  I  waited  for  him,  they  all 
broke  loose,  and  ran  down  to  the  conventicle: 
but  my  friend  advancing  within  about  forty  yard* 
of  that  rabble,  commanded  them  in  his  majesty'}^ 
name  to  depart  to  their  own  homes.  Whereupon 
about  forty  of  their  number,  with  poles  in  their 
hands,  drew  out  from  the  rest,  and  advanced 
against  us  two,  who  had  the  courage,  or  rather 
the  temerity,  to  face  so  great  a  company,  which 
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could  not  be  fewer  than  a  thousand.  As  this 
party  of  theirs  was  preparing  with  their  long  poles 
to  attack  me  and  my  friend,  it  happened  very 
luckily  that  a  fine  gelding,  saddled  and  bridled, 
with  a  pillion  likewise  upon  him,  came  up  near 
us  in  search  of  better  grass;  I  caught  the  horse 
and  immediately  mounted  him,  which  the  rest  of 
the  conventiclers  observing,  they  broke  up,  and 
followed  as  fast  as  they  could,  some  on  horseback, 
and  the  rest  on  foot,  to  prevent  me  from  going 
olF  with  the  horse;  but  I  put  him  to  the  gallop, 
and  suffering  him  to  choose  his  own  way  through 
the  mountain,  which  was  full  of  bogs  and  hags, 
got  out  of  reach.  My  friend  kept  up  with  me 
as  long  as  he  could,  but  having  run  a  mile  through 
such  difficult  places,  he  was  quite  spent,  and  the 
conventiclers  hard  at  his  heels;  whereupon  he 
called  to  me  for  assistance,  and  I  alighting  put 
him  upon  the  horse,  bidding  him  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  to  the  laird  of  Poddishavv's,  about 
two  miles  off.  By  this  time  we  saw  twelve  co- 
venanters on  horseback,  who  advanced  toward 
us  by  a  shorter  cut,  and  blocked  up  a  gap,  through 
which  we  were  of  necessity  to  pass.  I  undertook 
to  clear  the  gap  for  my  friend,  and  running  to- 
ward the  rogues,  with  my  broad-sword  and  pistol, 
soon  forced  them  to  open  to  the  right  and  left: 
my  comrade  got  through,  and  was  pursued  a 
good  way;  but  he  so  laid  about  him,  with  his 
broad-sword,  that  the  pursuers,  being  unarmed, 
durst  not  seize  him.  In  the  mean  time,  I,  who 
was  left  on  foot,  kept  the  covenanters,  who  fol- 
lowed me,  at  a  proper  distance;  but  they  pelted 
me  with  clods,  which  I  sometimes  returned,  till 
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at  last,  after  chasing  ine  above  a  mile,  they  saw  a 
party  of  troopers  in  red,  passing  by  at  some  dis- 
tance; and  then  gave  over  their  pursuit. 

The  troopers  observing  my  friend  galloping  and 
pursued,  imagined  he  waft  some  frantic  preacher, 
till  they  came  to  an  old  woman  on  a  hill,  whom 
my  friend  had  desired  to  deny  his  being  gone  that 
way;  upon  which  they  went  off  to  their  quartersi 
and  he  got  safe  to  Poddishaw's,  whither  I  soon 
after  arrived.  The  laird  of  Poddishaw  had  been 
that  day  at  church  ;  from  Whence,  returning  with 
the  laird  of  Pocammock,  who  lived  about  a  mile 
off,  they  both  wondered  how  the  horse  got  thither: 
for  Pocammock  was  the  owner  of  the  horse,  and 
his  lady  had  rode  on  it  that  day  to  the  conventicle, 
V/ithout  her  husband's  knowledge,  having  been 
seduced  thither  by  some  fanatic  neighbours,  for 
she  had  never  been  at  their  meetings  before.  My 
friend  and  I  acquainted  the  two  lairds  of  the  whole 
adventure  of  that  day:  and  after  dinner,  Pocam- 
mock requested  to  let  him  have  the  horse  home, 
thereby  to  stifle  any  reflection  his  lady  might 
bring  upon  him,  or  herself,  by  going  to  a  con- 
venticle; he  likewise  invited  us  to  dine  next  day 
at  his  house,  where  the  jiorse  should  again  be 
delivered  to  me,  as  justly  forfeited  by  the  folly 
of  his  wife.  We  went  accordingly  with  the  laird 
of  Poddishaw,  and  dined  at  Pocammock's;  wher.^ 
the  horse  was  ordered  to  be  led  out  into  the 
court,  in  the  same  accoutrements  as  I  found  him 
the  day  before:  but  observing  the  lady  in  tears,  I 
told  her,  that,  if  she  would  give  me  her  promise 
never  to  go  to  a  conventicle  again,  1  would  be- 
stow her  the  horse,  and  conceal  what  had  passed : 
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she  readily  complied,  and  so  the  matter  was 
made  up.  However,  the  laird,  her  husband,  as- 
sured me  that  no  horse  in  Scotland  should  be 
better  paid  for;  and  being  a  leading  man  in  the 
country,  and  his  lady  discovering  the  names  of 
those  who  had  been  at  the  conventicle,  he  sent 
for  them,  and  persugded  them,  as  they  valued 
their  quiet,  to  make  up  a  purse  for  me  and  my 
friend,  which  they  accordingly  did ;  and  we  both 
lived  plentifully  a  twelvemonth  after,  on  the  price 
of  that  horse. 

This  adventure,  making  much  noise  at  Edin* 
burgh,  was  the  occasion  of  my  being  sent  for  up 
thither,  by  the  marquis  of  Athol,  my  colonel, 
who  in  a  very  friendly  manner  expostulated  with 
me  upon  my  rashness;  as  indeed  he  had  too 
much  reason  to  do ;  neither  was  I  able  to  say  any 
thing  in  my  own  justification.  However,  since 
what  I  had  done  discovered  my  loyalty  for  my 
prince,  my  zeal  for  the  church,  and  my  detes- 
tation of  all  rebellious  principles;  his  lordship 
ever  after  gave  me  many  marks  of  his  friendship. 

Accordingly,  these  services  gave  me  so  much 
credit  with  the  general,  that  he  promised  to  ap- 
ply to  the  government,  in  my  favour,  for  some 
preferment  in  the  army,  upon  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, which  happened  about  a  year  afterward. 
For  the  seditious  humours  in  the  west  still  in- 
'creasing,  it  was  thought  proper,  that  three  in- 
dependent traops  of  horse,  and  as  many  of 
(Iragoons,  should  be  raised  to  suppress  the  rebels. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Francis  Stuart,  grandson  to  the 
earl  of  Bothwell,  a  private  gentleman  in  the 
horse-guards  like  myself,  and  my  intimate  ac- 
quaint- 
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qiiaiatance,  was  sent  for,  in  haste,  by  the  ge- 
neral ;  because  the  council  of  Scotland  was  then 
writing  to  tlie  king,  that  his  majesty  would  please. 
to  grant  commissions  to  those  persons  whose  names 
were  to  be  sent  up  to  London  that  very  night. 
Mr.  Stuart  gave  me  notice  of  this:  whereupon, 
although  I  was  not  sent  for,  I  resolved  to  go  up 
with  him  to  Edinburgh,  and  solicit  for  myself. 
AVhen  I  arrived  there,  and  attended  the  general, 
his  first  question  was  in  a  humorous  manner, 
"  Wha  the  deel  sent  for  you  up.^*  "  I  answered, 
that  I  hoped  his  excellency  would  now  make 
good  his  promise  of  preferring  me,  since  so  fair 
an  opportunity  oftered  at  present.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  general  stood  my  firm  friend ;  and 
although  the  sons  and  brothers  of  lords  and  baro- 
nets, and  other  persons  of  quality,  solicited  to  be 
made  lieutenants  and  cornets  in  these  new-raised 
troops,  yet  the  general,  in  regard  to  my  services, 
prevailed  with  the  council,  that  I  might  be  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  to  Mr.  Stuart,  who  was  then 
made  captain  of  dragoons. 

Soon  after  this,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's 
was  murdered,  by  the  laird  of  Hackston  and 
Balfour,  assisted  by  four  poor  weavers*.  Hack- 
ston, before  this  horrid  action,  was  reputed  an 
honest  and  gallant  man;  but  his  friendship  for  his 
brother-in-law,  Balfour,  drew  him  in  to  commit  this 

*  "  One  of  ihem  fired  a  pistol  at  him,  which  burnt  liis  coat 
and  gown,  but  did  not  go  into  his  body:  upon  this,  they  fancied 
he  had  a  magical  secret  to  secure  him  against  a  shot,  and  they 
drew  him  out  of  his  coach,  and  murdered  him  barbarously,  re- 
peating their  strokes  till  they  were  sure  he  was  quite  dead." 
Burnet,  History,  vol.  ii.  8vo.  p.  102.     N. 

inhuman 
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inhiimaii  murder.  Balfour,  who  had  been  the  arch-: 
bishop's  cliamberlain  (for  so  in  Scotland  we  call  a 
great  man's  steward),  whether  by  negligence  or 
dishonesty,  was  short  in  his  payments  to  his  lord;| 
and  the  fear  of  being  called  to  an  account  was^ 
a  principal  motive  to  assassinate  his  master:  how- 
ever, he  pretended  likewise  a  great  zeal  for  the 
kirk,  whereof  he  looked  upon  the  archbishop  as 
the  greatest  oppressor.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
lower  people  mortally  hated  the  archbishop,  on 
pretence  that  his  grace  had  deserted  their  com- 
munion: and  the  weavers  who  were  accomplices 
of  Balfour,  believed  they  did  God  service  in  de- 
stroying an  enemy  of  the  kirk;  and  accordingly 
all  the  murderers  were  esteemed  and  styled  saints, 
by  that  rebellious  faction. 

After  the  murder  of  the  archbishop,  several 
parties  in  the  west  took  i;p  arms,  under  the  lead- 
ing of  Robert  Hamilton,  second  son  to  sir  Williani 
Hamilton  of  Preston,  the  unworthy  son  of  a  most 
worthy  father:  whereupon  the  council  met,  and 
sent  for  Graham,  then  laird  of  Clavers,  afterward 
created  viscount  Dundee  by  king  James  the  Se- 
venth. This  noble  person  was,  at  that  time, 
captain  of  one  of  those  independent  troops  of 
horse,  which,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  were 
raised  before  the  murder  of  the  archbishop.  The 
council  therefore  ordered  him  to  march  with  a 
detachment  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dra- 
goons, and  a  lieutenant,  with  his  own  troop,  in 
pursuit  of  the  rebels.  Clavers  was  obliged  not 
to  open  his  commission,  until  he  came  in  sight 
of  them.  In  his  march  he  took  mas  John  King, 
one  of  their  principal  preachers.     Clavers  carriecl 

Kins 
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King  along,  until  he  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy, 
at  Drumclog,  eight  miles  from  Hamilton.  There 
the  preacher  was  guarded  by  a  dragoon  sentry,  a,t 
a  little  cabin  on  the  top  of  the  hill ;  while  Clavers 
opening  his  commission,  found  himself  com- 
manded to  fight  the  rebels,  let  their  number  be 
ever  so  great,  with  those  hundred  and  twenty 
dragoons. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  tell  the  issue  of  this 
affair,  I  must  digress  a  little  upon  the  subject  of 
mas  John  King,  above-mentioned.  When  I  was 
in  the  guards,  sometime  after  I  had  missed 
Williamson,  at  lady  Cherrytree's  house;  the  go- 
vernment hearing  that  this  John  King  was  begin- 
ning to  hold  his  conventicles  not  far  from  Stirling, 
where  the  troop  of  horse  then  lay,  ordered  the 
commanding  officer  there  to  send  a  party  out  to 
take  him,  and  bring  him  up  to  the  council.  I 
was  pitched  upon,  with  a  small  detachment,  to 
perform  this  service.  I  went  to  my  lord  Cadrosse's 
house,  to  whose  lady  King  was  chaplain;  there 
I  took  him  and  delivered  him  to  the  council, 
This  preacher  had  gotten  the  lady's  woman  with 
child,  about  four  or  five  months  before ;  and  it 
is  supposed  had  promised  her  marriage,  provided 
the  lady  would  stand  his  friend  in  his  present  dis- 
tress; whereupon  she  was  so  far  his  friend,  as 
to  get  him  bailed,  on  her  engaging  he  should 
hold  no  more  conventicles :  however,  he  went 
to  the  hills,  and  there  preached  the  people  tg 
arms;  and  in  several  towns,  as  Kirkcudbright, 
Lanerk,  and  Sanquehar  in  particular,  in  company 
with  Cameron,  set  up  declarations  on  the  market 
crosses  against  the  king,  whom  he  excommuni- 
cated, 
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cated,  with  all  his  adherents.  Thus  he  continued* 
till  Clavers  took  him  at  Drunmdog,  as  is  abover. 
mentioned,  where  he  got  off  again,  until  I  took 
him  a  third  time  after  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge, 
which  shall  be  related  in  its  proper  place. 

The  rebels  at  Drumclog  were  eight  or  nine 
thousand  strong:  their  leader,  as  1  have  said  be- 
fore, was  Robert  Hamilton,  second  brother  to 
the  royal  house  of  Preston,  but  a  profligate  who 
had  spent  all  his  patrimony.  There  were  like- 
wise amonoj  them  the  lairds  of  Knockarrav  and 
Fruah,  with  many  other  gentlemen  of  fortune, 
whose  names  I  have  forgot.  Clavers'  men,  with 
the  addition  of  some  few  that  came  in  to  him, 
did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty;  yet 
pursuant  to  his  orders,  he  was  forced  to  fight 
the  enemy;  but  being  so  vastly  outnumbered, 
was  soon  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  cornet  Robert 
Graham,  and  about  eight  or  ten  private  troopers. 
The  rebels  finding  the  coronet's  body,  and  sup- 
posing it  to  be  that  of  Clavers,  because  the  name 
of  Graham  was  wrought  in  the  shirt  neck,  treated 
it  with  the  utmost  inhumanity,  cutting  off  the 
nose,  picking  out  the  eyes,  and  stabbing  it  through 
in  a  hundred  places. 

Clavers,  in  his  flight  toward  Hamilton  and 
Glasgow,  rode  a  horse  that  trailed  his  guts  for 
two  miles,  from  the  place  where  the  engagement 
happened;  but  overtaking  his  groom  with  some 
led  horses,  he  mounted  one  of  them,  and  with 
the  remains  of  his  small  army  escaped  to  Glasgow. 
The  rebels,  pursuing  as  far  as  Hamilton,  advanced 
that  evening  within  a  mile  of  Glasgow,  where 
they  encamped  all  nights  As  Clavers  was  march- 
ing 
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ing  after  his  men  up  the  hill,  where  he  had  left 
mas  John  King  under  the  guard  of  a  dragoon 
(who  ran  off  with  the  first  that  fled).  King,  in  a 
sneering  way,  desired  him  to  stay,  and  take  his 
prisoner  with  him. 

The  rebels  being  thus  encamped  within  a 
mile  of  Glasgow,  Clavers  commanded  his  men  in 
the  town  to  stand  to  their  arms  all  night;  and 
having  barricadoed  the  four  streets,  to  prevent 
the  rebels'  horse  from  breaking  in,  ordered  me, 
at  sun-rise,  to  march  with  six  dragoons,  and  dis- 
cover which  way  the  rebels  intended  to  come 
into  the  town.  I  must  here  observe,  that  I,  with 
captain  Stuart's  troop  of  dragoons,  andabattalion 
of  foot- guards,  remained  at  Glasgow,  while  Cla- 
vers marched  to  Drumclog,  where  he  was  defeat- 
ed. But  to  return ;  I  followed  the  directions 
which  were  given  me,  and  having  discovered  the 
enemy  from  a  little  eminence,  I  was  ordered  by 
Clavers,  who  came  to  me  there,  to  watch  at  a 
small  house,  where  the  way  divided,  and  see 
which  of  the  roads  they  would  take,  or  whether 
they  separated,  and  each  party  took  a  different 
way.  I  stayed  until  I  saw  them  take  two  different 
roads;  some  by  that  from  whence  I  came  from 
the  town,  which  was  over  the  Gallowgate  bridge, 
and  the  rest  by  the  high  church  and  college, 
which  was  more  than  twice  as  far  as  the  flrst 
party  had  to  come,  and  consequently  could  not 
both  meet  at  the  same  time  within  the  town. 
This  was  a  greater  advantage  to  Clavers,  and  his 
little  army.  That  party  of  the  rebels  which  took 
Gallowgate-bridge  road,  followed  me  close  to  the 

heels, 
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lieels,  as  I  retnrned  to  infarin  ClaTers  what  course 
they  took. 

The  broad  street  was  immediately  full  of  them, 
feut  ad  trancing  toward  the  barricade,  before  their 
fellows,  who  followed  the  other  road,  could  ar^ 
rive  to  their  assistance,  were  val i an tl}^  received  by 
Clavers  and  his  men,  who  firing  on  them  at  once, 
and  jumping  over  the  carts  and  cars  that  com- 
posed the  barricade,  chased  them  out  of  the  town; 
but  were  quickly  forced  to  return,  and  receive  the 
other  party;  which,  by  that  time,  was  marching 
down  by  the  high  church  and  college;  but  when 
they  came  within  pistol  shot  were  likewise  fired 
upon,  and  driven  out  of  the  town.  In  this  action 
many  of  the  rebels  fell,  but  the  king's  party  lost 
not  so  much  as  one  man. 

The  townmen  being  two  well  affected  to  the 
rebels,  concealed  many  of  them  in  their  houses; 
the  rest,  who  escaped,  met  and  drew  up  in  a  field 
behind  the  high  church,  where  they  stayed  un- 
til five  in  the  afternoon,  it  being  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  from  thence  marched  in  a  body  to  the 
game  place  where  they  were  in  the  morning, 
about  a  mile  off  the  town.  Clavers  and  his  men 
CKpfecting  they  would  make  a  second  attack,  and 
discovering  by  his  spies  whither  they  were  gone, 
marched  after  them;  but,  upon  sight  of  our 
forces,  the  rebels  retired  with  a  strong  rear 
guard  of  hoi-se  to  Hamilton;  whereupon  Clavers 
^"etufned  and  quartered  that  night  in  Glasgow. 

Next  morning,  the  government  sent  orders  to 
Clavers  to  leave  Glasgow,  and  march  to  Strirling, 
eighteen  miles  farther;  and  three  days  after,  he 

was 
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Ivas  commanded  to  bring  up  his  party  to  Edin?* 
burgh.  As  soon  as  he  quitted  Glasgow,  the  re- 
bels returned;  and  having  stayed  in  that  town 
/eight  or  ten  days,  encamped  on  Hamilton  Moor, 
within  a  mile  of  Bothwell  bridge,  where  it  was 
salid  that  their  numbers  were  increased  to  fouN 
teen  thousand*;  although  bishop  Burnet,  in  hii 
History  of  his  Own  Times,  most  falsely  and  par- 
tially aflirms,  that  there  were  not  more  than  four 
thousand,  or  thereabout. 

The  council,  finding  the  rebels  daily  increasing 
in  their  numbers,  gave  information  thereof  to 
the  king;  whereupon  his  majesty  sent  down 
the  duke  of  Monmouth,  with  a  cortimission,  to 
be  commander  in  chief,  and  to  take  with  hini 
four  troops  of  English  dragoons,  which  were 
quartered  on  the  borders:  but  these,  with  the 
forces  in  Scotland,  amounted  not  to  above  three 
thousand.  Upon  the  duke's  being  made  com- 
mander in  chief,  general  Dalziel  refused  to  serv^ 
under  him,  and  remained  at  his  lodgings  in  Edin- 
burgh, till  his  grace  was  superseded,  which  hap* 
pened  about  a  fortnight  after. 

The  army  was  about  four  miles  forward  on  the 
road  toward  Hamilton,  when  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth came  up  with  his  English  dragoons,  on 
Saturday  the  21st  of  June:  from  thence  the  whole 
forces  marched  to  the  kirk  of  Shots,  within  four 
miles  of  the  rebels,  where  they  lay  that    night. 

*  The  numbers  were  represented  to  the  king,  by  the  privy 
council  of  Scotland,  to  have  been  between  six  and  seven  thousand. 
The  duke  of  Buccleugh  has  a  curious  delineation  of  the  acliou 
fit  Bothwell  bridge;  whence  the  numbers  appear  to  be  exagge- 
fated  even  by  the  privy  council.     N. 

The 
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The  next  morning  he  marched  the  army  np  an 
eminence,  opposite  to  the  main  body  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  encamped  on  the  moor. 

The  general  officers,  tlie  earl  of  Linlithgow, 
colonel  of  the  foot-guards,  the  earl  of  Mar,  colo- 
nel of  a  regiment  of  foot,  Clavers,  the  earl  of 
Hume,  and  the  earl  of  Airly,  all  captains  of  horse, 
the  marquis  of  Montrose,  colonel  of  the  horse- 
guards  (Athol  having  been  discarded),  Dalhou- 
sie,  with  many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
volunteers,  attending  the  duke  together,  desired 
his  grace  to  let  them  know  which  way  he  de- 
signed to  take  to  come  at  the  enemy;  the  duke 
answered,  it  must  be  by  Both  well  bridge.  Now 
the  bridge  lay  a  short  mile  to  the  right  of  the 
king's  army,  was  narrow,  and  guarded  with  three 
thousand  of  the  rebels,  and  strongly  barricadoed 
with  great  stones;  but,  although  the  officers  were 
desirous  to  have  passed  the  river,  by  easy  fords, 
directly  between  them  and  the  rebels,  and  to 
march  to  their  main  body  on  the  moor,  before 
those  three  thousand,  who  guarded  the  bridge, 
could  come  to  assist  them 3  yet  the  duke  was  ob- 
stinate, and  would  pass  no  other  way  than  that  of 
thebridge. 

Pursuant  to  this  preposterous  and  absurd  reso- 
lution, he  commanded  captain  Stuart  (whose  lieu- 
tenant I  was),  with  his  troop  of  dragoons,  and 
eighty  musqueteers,  together  with  four  small  field- 
pieces,  under  cover  of  the  dragoons,  to  beat  off 
the  party  at  the  bridge;  the  duke  himself,  with 
David  Lesly  and  Melvill,  accompanied  us,  and 
ordered  the  field-pieces  to  be  left  at  the  village  of 
Bothwell,  within  a  musket-shot   of  the   bridge. 

When 
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When  the  duke  and  his  men  came  near  the  bridge, 
the  rebels  beat  a  parley,  and  sent  over  a  laird 
accompanied  with  a  kirk  preacher.  The  duke 
asking  what  they  came  for  ?  was  answered,  "  That 
they  would  have  the  kirk  established  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  stood  at  the  king's  restoration,  and 
that  every  subject  should  be  obliged  to  take  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant."  The  duke  told 
them,  their  command  could  not  be  granted,  but 
sent  them  back  to  tell  their  party,  that  if  they  would 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  submit  to  the  king's 
mercy,  he  would  intercede  for  their  pardon. 

While  this  parley  lasted,  the  field-pieces  were 
brought  down,  and  planted  over  against  the 
bridge,  without  being  perceived  by  the  rebels. 
The  messengers  returned  in  a  short  time,  with 
this  answer,  "  That  they  would  not  lay  down 
their  arms,  until  their  conditions  were  granted 
them:"  whereupon  the  dragoons  and  musqueteers 
fired  all  at  once  upon  those  who  guarded  the 
bridge,  and  the  field-pieces  played  so  warmly,  that 
some  hundreds  of  the  rebels  were  slain:  the  rest 
flying  to  the  main  body,  on  the  moor*. 

The  duke,  as  soon  as  he  had  commanded  to 

*  "  They  hud  neither  the  grace  to  submit,  nor  the  sense  to 
run  away,  nor  the  courage  to  fight  it  out ;  but  suffered  the  duke 
of  Monmouth  to  make  himself  master  of  the  bridge.  They 
were  then  four  thousand  ni«u;  but  few  of  them  were  well  arm- 
ed: if  they  had  charged  those  that  came  first  over  the  bridge, 
they  might  have  had  sure  advantage;  but  they  looked  on  like 
men  who  had  lost  both  sense  and  courage;  and,  upon  the  first 
charge,  they  threw  down  their  arms  and  ran  away.  There  were 
between  two  and  three  hundred  killed,  and  twelve  hundred 
taken  prisoners."     Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  105.     N. 

fire, 
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fire,  retire(J  iiito  a  hollow  from  the  enemy^s  shat^ 
some  S9.y  by  the  persuasion  of  Lesly  and  Melvilli 
and  continued  there  till  the  action  was  over* 
Then  captain  Stuart  ordered  the  musqueteers  to 
make  room  for  the  horse  to  pass  the  bridge,  by 
casting  the  stones  into  the  river,  which  had  been 
placed  there  to  obstruct  the  passage  over  it; 
but  the  ^irmy  could  not  pass  in  less  than  five 
hourb'*;  and  then  marched  up  in  order  of  battle 
toward  the  enemy,  who  waited  for  them  on  the 
xnooj,  confiding  in  the  great  superiority  of  their 
number.  Clavers  commanded  the  horse  on  the 
right,  and  captain  Stuart  the  dragoons  on  the 
left*  The  field-pieces  were  carried  in  the  centre 
of  the  foot-guards,  while  the  rest  of  the  officers 
commanded  at  the  head  of  their  men;  and  the 
duke,  after  the  enemy  was  beaten  from  the  bridge^ 
rode  at  the  head  of  the  army. 

Upon  the  first  fire,  the  rebels'  horse  turned 
about,  and  fled  upon  the  right  and  left;  and  al- 
though the  duke  ordered  his  men  not  to  stir  out 
of  their  ranks  to  pursue  them,  yet  the  army,  not 
regarding  his  commands,  followed  the  flying  re- 
bels, killing  between  seven  and  eight  hundred, 
and  taking  fifteen  hundred  prisoners.  Sir  John 
Bell,  provost  of  Glasgow,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
rebels  fly,  rode  into  the  town;  from  whence,  in  a 
few  hours,  he  sent  all  the  bread  he  could  find, 
together  with  a  hogshead  of  drink,  to  each  troop 

■*  '"From  the  minutes  of  the  privy  council  of  Scotland,  June 
22,  1670,  it  appears,  that  from  the  time  of  the  army  being  form- 
ed j  to  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  rebels,  three  hours  only  inter- 
vened.    N. 

and 
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and  company  in  the  army,  out  of  the  cellars  of 
such  townsmen  as  were  found  to  be  abettors  «t 
protectors  of  the  rebels. 

The  cruelty  and  presumption  of  that  wicked 
and  perverse  generation  will  appear  evident  from 
a  single  instance.  These  rebels  had  set  up  a  \eTy 
large  gallows  in  the  middle  of  their  camp,  and 
prepared  a  cart  full  of  new  ropes  at  the  foot  of  it, 
in  order. to  hang  up  the  king's  soldiers,  whom 
they  already  looked  upon  as  vanquished  and  at 
mercy;  and  it  happened  that  the  pursuers  in  the 
royal  army,  returning  back  with  their  prisoners, 
chose  the  place  where  the  gallows  stood  to  guard 
them  at,  without  offering  to  hang  one  of  them, 
which  they  justly  deserved  and  had  so  much  Ten- 
son  to  expect.  The  pursuers  were  no  sooner  re- 
turned, and  the  whole  action  over,  than  general 
Dalziel  arrived  at  the  camp  from  Edinburgii, 
with  a  commission  renewed  to  be  commander 
in  chief,  which  he  received  that  very 'morning  by 
an  express.  This  commander  liaving  learned  how^ 
the  duke  had  conducted  the  war,  told  him  pub- 
licly, and  with  great  plainness,  that  he  had  be- 
trayed the  king;  that  he  heartily  wished  his  com- 
mission had  come  a  day  sooner,  "  for  then,"  said 
he,  "  these  rogues  should  never  have  ti'oubled  his 
majesty,  or  the  kingdom  any  more." 

Thus  the  duke  was  at  the  same  time  super- 
sfid<2d*,  and  publicly  rebuked,  before   tiU    the 

army; 

*  The  commissum  to  general  DaLzio^  was  delivered  to  hia 
June  22,  1G79 ;  but  it  was  not  a  coninaLssion  superseding  the 
■d«ke  of  Monmouth,  who  is  -stj-led  lord  general  by  the  -privy 
•Buncil,  June  24,  and  wrot«  in  that -character  to  ^hefr  Iordshi[/$- 

tli« 
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army;  yet  his  grace  forgot  his  dignity  so  far,  as 
to  sneak  among  them  at  the  town  of  Bothwell 
(where  the  forces  encaped),  until  the  Saturday 
following:  th^n  all  the  troops  marched  back  to 
Glasgow;  from  whence,  in  two  or  three  days, 
they  were  sent  to  their  several  quarters;  after 
which,  the  duke  of  Monmouth  passed  by  Stirling 
to  Fife  to  visit  the  duke  of  Rothes. 

The  same  evening,  after  the  rout  on  the  moor, 
the  prisoners  were  sent  with  a  strong  guard  to- 
ward Edinburgh.    On  Sunday  morning,  when  the 
army  was  to  march  to  Glasgow,  I  desired  the  ge- 
neral's leave  to  go  with  twelve  dragoons,  in  search 
of  some  of  the   rebels,  who   might  probably  pass 
the  Clyde,  about  Dunbarton,  to  shelter  themselves 
in  the  Highlands.     With  these  dragoons,  clad  in 
grey  coats  and  bonnjets,  I  made  haste  down  the 
side  of  the  river;  and  about  midnight,  after  tra- 
velling twenty-four  miles,  I  came  to  a  church,  and 
while  the  soldiers  stayed  to  refresh  their  horses 
in  the  churchyard,  I  spied  a  country  fellow  go- 
ing by,  and  asked  him  in  his  own  dialect,  "  Whi- 
ther gang  ye  this  time  of  night.?"     He  answered, 
"  AVha  are  ye  that  speers?"    I  replied,  "  We  are 
your  ane  fo'ke:"  Upon  this  the  fellow  came  up, 
and  told  me,  there  were  eighteen  friends  with 
horses,  at  an  old  castle,  waiting  for  a  boat  to  pass 
over  into  the  isle  of  Arran.     I  mounted  the  man 
behind  on€  of  the  dragoons,  and  went  toward  the 
place:  but  the  rebels,  not  finding  a  boat,  were 
gone  off,  and  the  guide  dismissed.     There  was  a 
great  dew  on  the  grass,  which  directed  me  and 

the  same  day.     His  commission,  however,  was  revoked  the  first 
of  November  following.     N. 

my 
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tny  party  to  follow  the  track  of  their  horses,  for 
three  or  four  miles,  till  the  dew  was  gone  off;  I 
then  inquired  of  a  cowherd  on    a  hill,  whether 
he    saw  any    of   our    "   poor    fo'ke"    tnlvelling 
that  way ;  he  answered,  that  they  had  separated 
on  that  hill,  and  gone  three  severed  ways^  six  in 
a   party;    adding,  that   in  one   party  there  was 
"  a  braw,  muckle  kerl,  with  a  white  hat  on  him, 
and  a  great  bob    of  ribands  on  the  cock    o't." 
Whereupon  I  sent  four  of  my  dragoons  after  one 
party,  four  more  after  another ;  and  myself,  with 
the  remaining  four,  went  in  pursuit  of  him  with 
the  white  hat.     As  I  went  forward^  I  met  another 
cowherd,  who  told  me  that  the  fellow  with  the 
hat,  and  one  more  (for  as  the  rogues  advanced 
farther    into    the    west,    they   still    divided    into 
smaller  parties)  were  just  gone  down  the  hill,  to 
his  master's  house.     The  good  man  of  the  house 
returning  from  putting  the  horses  to  grass  in  the 
garden,  was  going  to  shut  the  door:  whereupon 
myself  and  two  of  the  dragoons  commanded  him^ 
with  our  pistols  at  his  breast,  to  lead  us  to  the 
room  where  the  man  lay  who  wore  a  white  hat. 
We  entered  the  room,  and  before  he  awaked,  I 
took  away  his  arms,  and  commanded  him  to  dress 
immediately:  then  finding  his  companion  asleep 
in  the  barn,  I  forced  him   likewise  to   arise,   and 
mounting  them  both  on  their  own  horses,  came 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  my  two  pri- 
soners, to  the  other  dragoons,  at  the  place  where 
we  appointed  to  meet.      From  thence  we  rode 
straight  to  Glasgow,  and  arrived  there  about  eight 
in  the  evening,  after  a  journey  of  fifty  miles  since 
we  left  the  army  at  Bothwell  the  day  before. 
VOL.  IX.  9  E  This 
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This  was  upon  a  Sunday,  and  although  we  met 
\vith  many  hundreds  of  people  on  the  road,  yet 
we  travelled  on  to  Glasgow  without  any  opposi- 
tion. I  must  here  inform  the  reader,  that  although 
I  had  once  before  taken  this  very  man,  who  wore 
the  white  hat,  yet  I  did  not  know  him  to  be  mas 
John  King  already  mentioned,  until  I  was  told  so 
by  the  man  of  the  house  where  I  found  him.  I 
likewise  forgot  to  mention,  that  King,  who  knew 
me  well  enough,  as  soon  as  he  was  taken  in  the 
house,  entreated  me  to  show  him  some  favour, 
because  he  had  married  a  woman  of  my  name ; 
I  answered,  "  That  is  true,  but  first  you  got  her 
with  bairn,  and  shall  therefore  now  pay  for  dis- 
gracing one  of  my  name." 

When  we  arrived  near  Glasgow,  I  sent  a  dra- 
goon to  inform  the  general,  that  mas  John  King 
was  coming  to  kiss  his  hand  :  whereupon  his  ex- 
cellency, accompanied  with  all  the  noblemen  and 
officers,  advanced  as  far  as  the  bridge,  to  welcome 
me  and  my  prisoner :  where,  it  is  very  observable, 
that  Graham,  laird  of  Clavers,  who  came  among 
the  rest,  made  not  the  least  reproach  to  mas  John, 
in  return  of  his  insolent  behaviour  when  that  com- 
mander fled  from  Drumclog.  Mas  John  was  sent 
to  Edinburgh  next  morning,  under  a  guard,  and 
hanged  soon  after.  From  hence  I  went  to  my 
quarters  in  Lanerk,  sixteen  miles  from  Glasgow; 
and  about  a  month  after  (I  hope  the  reader  will 
excuse  my  weakness),  I  happened  to  dream  that 
I  found  one  Wilson,  a  captain  among  the  rebels 
at  Bothwell  bridge,  in  a  bank  of  wood  upon  the 
river  Clyde.  This  accident  made  so  strong  an  im- 
pression on  my  mind,  that  as  soon  as  I  awoke,  I 

took 
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took  six-and-thirty  dragoons,  and  got  to  the  place 
by  break  of  day,  when  I  caused  some  of  them  to 
alight,  and  go  into  the  wood,  and  set  him  up  as 
hounds  do  a  hare,  while  the  rest  were  ordered  to 
stand  sentry,  to  prevent   his   escape.     It  seems  I 
dreamt  fortunately,  for  Wilson   was   actually  in 
tile  wood,  with   five  more  of  his  company,  as  we 
afterward   learned;  who  all  seeing  me    and   m\" 
party  advancing,  hid  themselves  in  a  little  island, 
on  the  river,  among  the  broom  that   grew   upon 
it.     Wilson  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  escape  ; 
for,  as  he  was  trying  ta  get  out  of  one  copse  into 
another,  I  met  him,  and   guessing  by  his  good 
clothes,  and  by  the  description  I  had  received  of 
him  before,  that  he  was  the  man  I  looked  for,  I 
seized  and  brought  him  to  my  quarters;  and  from 
thence  immediately  conveyed  him  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  was  hanged  ;  but  might  have  preserved 
his  life,  if  he  would  have  condescended  only  to  say, 
"  God  save  the  king."     This  he  utterly  refused  to 
do,  and  thereby  lost  not  only  his  life,  but  likewise 
an  estate  worth  twenty-nine  thousand  marks  Scots, 

For  this  service,  thedukeof  Queensberry,  then 
high  commissioner  of  Scotland,  recommended  me 
to  the  king,  who  rewarded  me  with  the  gift  of 
Wilson's  estate ;  but,  although  the  grant  passed 
the  seals,  and  the  sheriff  put  me  in  possession,  yet 
I  could  neither  sell  it  nor  let  it ;  nobody  daring, 
for  fear  of  the  rebels,  who  had  escaped  at  Both- 
well  bridge,  either  to  purchase  or  farm  it;  by 
which  means  I  never  got  a  penny  by  the  grant; 
and  at  the  revolution  the  land  was  taken  from 
me,  and  restored  to  Wilson's  heirs. 

The  winter  following,  general  Dalziel,  with  a 
^iE2  battalion 
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battalion  of  the  earl  of  Linlithgow's  guards,  the 
earl  of  Airlie's  troop  of  horse,  and  captain  Stu- 
art's troop  of  dragoons,  quartered  at  Kilmarnock, 
in  the  west,  fifty  miles  from  Edinburgh.  Here 
the  general,  one  day,  happening  to  look  on,  while 
I  was  exercising  the  troop  of  dragoons,  asked 
me,  when  I  had  done,  whether  I  knew  any  one  of 
my  men  who  was  skilled  iii  praying  well  in  the 
style  and  tone  of  the  covenanters?  I  immediately 
thought  upon  one  James  Gibb,  who  had  been  born 
in  Ireland,  and  whom  I  made  a  dragoon.  This  man 
I  brought  to  the  general,  assuring  his  excellency, 
that  if  I  had  raked  Hell,  I  could  not  find  his  match 
for  his  skill  in  mimicking  the  covenanters.  Where- 
upon the  general  gave  him  five  pounds  to  buy 
him  a  great  coat  and  a  bonnet,  and  commanded 
him  to  find  out  the  rebels,  but  to  be  sure  to  take 
care  of  himself  amoiig  them.  The  dragoon  went 
eight  miles  off  that -very  night,  and  got  admit- 
tance into  the  house  of  a  notorious  rebel,  pretend- 
ing he  came  from  Ireland  out  of  zeal  for  thecause, 
to  assist  at  the  fight  of  Bothwell  bridge,  and  could 
not  find  an  opportunity  since  of  returning  to  Ire- 
land with  safety  ;  he  said  he  durst  not  be  seen  in 
the  day  time,  and  therefore,  after  bewitching  the 
family  with  ijis  gifts  of  praying,  he  was  conveyed 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  with  a  guide,  to  the 
house  of  the  next  adjoining  rebel ;  and  thus,  in 
the  same  manner,  from  one  to  another,  till  in  a 
month's  time  he  got  through  the  principal  of 
them  in  the  west;  telling  the  general,  at  his  re- 
turn, that  wherever  he  came,  he  made  the  old 
wives,  in  their  devout  fits,  tear  ofi"  their  biggonets 
and  mutches;  he  likewise  gave  the  general  a  list 

of 
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of  their  names  and  places  of  their  abode,  and  into 
the  bargain,  brought  back  a  good  purse  of  money 
in  Iiis  pocket.  The  general  desired  to  know  how 
he  had  prayed  among  them  ;  he  answered,  that  it 
was  his  custom,  in  his  prayers,  to  send  the  king, 
the  ministers  of  state,  the  officers  of  the  army, 
with  all  their  soldiers,  and  the  episcopal  clergy, 
all  broadside  to  Hell ;  but  particularly  the  general 
himself.  What,  said  the  general,  did  you  send 
me  to  Hell,  sir?  Yea,  replied  the  dragoon,  you 
at  the  head  of  them,  as  their  leader. 

And  here  I  do  solemnly  aver,  upon  my  vera- 
city and  knowledge,  that  bishop  Burnet,  in  the 
History  of  his  Own  Times,  has,  in  a  most  false 
and  scandalous  manner,  misrepresented  the  action 
at  Both  well  bridge,  and  the  behaviour  of  the 
episcopal  clergy*  in  Scotland  :  for,  as  to  the  for- 
mer, I  was  present  in  that  engagement,  which 
was  performed  in  the  manner  I  have  related;  and 
as  to  the  latter,  having  travelled  through  most 
parts  of  that  kingdom,  particularly  the  north  and 
west,  I  was  well  acquainted  with  them,  and  will 
take  it  to  my  death,  that  the  reverse  of  this  cha- 
racter, which  Burnet  gives  of  both,  is  the  truth. 
And  because  that  author  is  so  unjust  to  the  epis- 
copal clergy,  and  so  partial  to  the  covenanters  and 

*  "  The  clergy  were  so  delighted,  that  they  used  to  speak  of 
that  time  as  the  poets  do  of  the  golden  age.  They  never  inter- 
ceded  for  any  compassion  to  tlieir  people.  They  looked  on  tlie 
soldiery  as  their  patrons;  they  were  ever  in  their  company, 
complying  with  them  in  their  excesses  ;  and,  if  they  were  not 
much  wronged,  they  rather  led  them  into  them,  than  checked 
them  for  them.  Things  of  so  strange  a  pitch  of  vice  were  told 
of  them,  that  they  seemed  scarce  credible."  Burnet,  vol.  i., 
p.  334. 

their 
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their  teachers,  I  do  affirm,  that  I  have  known  se^ 
Veral  among  the  latter  sort  guilty  of  those  very 
vices  wherewith  this  bishop  brands  the  episcopal 
clergy.  Among  many  otliers,  I  will  produce  one 
instance,  rather  to  divert  the  reader  than  from 
any  obloquy.  One  of  those  eight  fanatic  teachers 
vi'ho  were  permitted,  at  the  restoration,  to  keep 
their  livings,  came  to  sir  John  Carmichael's  house, 
within  a  mile  of  Lanerk,  where  I  was  then  upon 
a  visit  to  sir  John.  AVe  drank  hard  till  it  was  late, 
and  all  the  company  retired,  except  sir  John  and 
myself.  The  teacher  would  needs  give  us  prayers, 
but  fell  asleep  before  he  had  half  done  ;  where-^ 
upon  sir  John  and  I,  setting  a  bottle  and  glass  at 
his  nose,  left  him  upon  his  knees.  The  poor  man 
sneaked  off  early  the  next  morning,  being,  in  all 
appearance,  ashamed  of  his  hypocrisy. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  The  general 
sent  out  several  parties,  and  me  with  a  party 
among  the  rest;  where,  during  the  winter,  and 
the  following  spring,  I  secured  many  of  those 
whose  names  and  abodes  the  canting  dragoon  had 
given  a  list  of 

In  July  following,  the  general,  by  order  of  the 
council,  commanded  me  to  go,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  thirty  horse  and'  fifty  dragoons,  in  pur- 
suit of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  rebels,  who 
had  escaped  at  Bothwell  bridge,  and  ever  since 
kept  together  in  a  body,  up  and  down  in  Gallo- 
way. J  followed  ihem  for  five  or  six  days,  from 
one  place  to  another ;  after  which,  on  the  22d  of 
July,  they  staid  for  me  at  Airs-moss,  situate  in 
the  shire  of  Air,  near  the  town  ofCumlock.  The 
inoss  is  four  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  two 

broad- 
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broad.  The  rebels  drew  up  at  the  east  end,  and 
consisted  of  thirty  horse  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  foot.  I  faced  them  upon  a  rising  ground 
with  my  thirty  horse  and  fifty  dragoons.  The  rea- 
son why  the  rebels  chose  this  place  to  fight  on, 
rather  than  a  plain  field,  was  for  fear  their  horse 
might  desert  the  foot,  as  they  did  on  Hamilton- 
moor,  near  Bothwell  bridge,  and  likewise,  that  in 
case  they  lost  the  day,  they  might  save  themselves 
by  retreating  into  the  moss. 

I  placed  myself  on  the  left,  as  judging,  that  the 
best  ofl[icer  the  rebels  had  would  command  on  the 
right.  The  action  began  about  five  in  the  after- 
noon, but  lasted  not  long;  for  [ordered  my  men 
first  to  receive  the  enemy's  fire,  then  to  ride  down 
the  hill  upon  them,  and  use  their  broad-swords : 
they  did  so,  and  before  the  enemy  had  time  to 
draw  theirs,  cut  many  of  them  down  in  an  instant  j 
whereupon  they  wheeled  about,  and  captain 
Fowler,  who  commanded  the  rebels  on  the  right, 
being  then  in  the  rear,  advancing  up  to  me,  I  gave 
him  such  a  blow  over  the  head  with  my  broad- 
sword, as  would  have  cleaved  his  skull,  had  it  not 
been  defended  by  a  steel  cap.  Fowler  turning 
about,  aimed  a  blow  at  me,  but  I  warded  it  off, 
and  with  a  back  stroke  cut  the  upper  part  of  his 
head  clean  off,  from  the  nose  upward. 

By  this  time,  the  rebels,  leaving  their  horses, 
fled  to  the  moss;  but  the  royalists  pursuing  them, 
killed  aboui  sixty,  and  took  fourteen  prisoners. 
Here  Cameron,  the  famous  covenanter,  lost  his 
life;  and  Haxton  was  taken  prisoner,  infamous 
for  imbruing  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned ; 
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tioned ;  for  which  parricide  both  his  hands  were 
afterward  cut  off,  and  he  was  hanged  at  Edin^ 
burgh. 

But  this  victory  cost  me  very  dear^  for  being 
then  in  the  rear,  I  rode  into  the  moss  after  the  rer 
bels,  where  I  overtook  a  dozen  of  them  hacking 
and  hewing  one  of  my  men,  whose  horse  was 
bogged:  his  name  was  Elliot,  astout  soldier,  and 
one  of  Clavers'  troop.  He  had  received  several 
wounds,  and  was  at  the  point  of  being  killed 
when  I  came  to  his  relief  I  shot  one  of  the  i(*ogues 
dead  with  my  carbine,  which  obliged  the  rest  to 
let  the  poor  man  and  his  horse  creep  out  of  the 
hole,  but  at  the  same  time  drew  all  their  fury  upon 
myself;  for  Elliot  made  a  shift  to  craw!  out  of 
the  moss,  leading  his  horse  in  his  hand,  but  was 
wholly  disabled  from  assisting  his  deliverer,  and 
was  not  regarded  by  his  enemies,  who  probably 
thought  he  was  mortally  wounded,  or  indeed 
rather  that  they  had  no  time  to  mind  him  ;  for  I 
laid  about  me  so  fast,  that  they  judged  it  best  to 
keep  off,  and  not  to  venture  within  my  reach; 
till  it  unfortunately  happened,  that  my  horse 
slipped  into  the  same  hole  out  of  which  Elliot  and 
his  had  just  got.  When  they  had  me  at  this  ad- 
vantage, the\^  began  to  show  their  courage,  and 
manfully  dealt  their  blo^vs  with  their  broad-swords, 
from  some  of  which  the  carbine  that  hung  down 
my  back  defended  me  a  little.  As  I  was  paddling 
in  the  hole,  the  horse  not  able  to  get  out,  one  of 
the  rebels  ran  me  through  the  small  of  the  back 
with  his  broadsword,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  two 
more  wounded  me  under  the  ribs  with  their  small 
ones.     Then  I  threw  mj^self  over  the  head  of  my 

horse. 
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horse,  taking  the  far  pistol  out  of  the  holster  in 
my  left  band,  and  holding  my  broadsword  in  my 
right;  and  as  one  of  the  villains  was  coming  has- 
tily up  to  me,  his  foot  slipped,  and  before  he 
could  recover  himself,  I  struck  my  sword  into  his 
skull;  but  the  fellow  being  big  and  heavy,  snap- 
ped it  asunder  as  he  fell,  within  a  span  of  the  hilt. 
The  rebels  had  me  now  at  a  great  advantage : 
one  of  them  mad^  a  stroke  at  me,  which  I  warded 
off  with  the  hilt  of  the  sword  that  was  left  in  my 
hand;  but  the  force  with  which  he  struck  the  blow, 
and  I  kept  it  off,  brought  us  both  to  the  ground. 
However,  I  got  up  before  him,  clapped  my  pis- 
tol to  his  side,  and  shot  him  dead.  As  soon  as 
this  was  done,  another  came  behind  me,  and  with 
some  weapon  or  other,  struck  me  such  a  blow  on 
the  head  as  laid  me  flat  on  my  back ;  in  which 
posture  I  remained  a  good  while  insensible:  the 
l^ogues  taking  it  for  granted  that  I  was  dead, 
scoured  off,  fearing  that  by  this  time  some  of  my 
men  were  returning  back  from  the  pursuit. 

After  some  time,  I  a  little  recovered  my  senses, 
and  strove  to  lift  myself  up,  which  one  of  the 
rogues  happening  to  see  at  some  distance,  imme- 
diately returned,  and  said  in  my  hearing,  "  God, 
the  dog  is  not  dead  yet;"  then  comiug  up  to  me, 
took  his  sword,  and  putting  its  hilt  to  his  breast, 
and  guiding  it  with  both  his  hands,  made  a  thrust 
at  my  belly ;  but  my  senses  were  now  so  far  reco- 
vered, that  I  parried  the  thrust  with  a  piece  of 
the  sword  which  remained  still  in  my  hand.  The 
felUw,  when  he  missed  his  aim,  almost  fell  on  his 
face ;  for  the  sword  ran  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  moss; 
^nd  as  he  was  recovering  himself,  I  gave  him  a 

dab 
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tiab  in  the  mouth  with  my  broken  sword,  which 
very  much  hurt  him:  but  he  aiming  a  second 
thrust,  which  I  had  likewise  the  good  fortune  to 
put  by,  and  having  as  before  given  him  another 
dab  in  the  mouth,  he  immediately  went  off,  for 
fear  of  the  pursuers,  whereof  many  were  now  re- 
turning. 

In  this  distress  I  made  a  shift,  with  much  diffi- 
culty and  pain,  to  get  upon  my  feet;  but  my  right 
leg  being  disabled  by  the  wound  I  received  from 
the  broad-sword,  I  was  forced  to  limp  by  the  help 
of  the  carbine,  which  I  made  use  of  as  a  slaff.  I 
had  lost  my  horse;  for  one  of  the  rogues,  when  I 
had  quitted  him  in  the  hole,  led  him  away  through 
the  moss.  I  recovered  him  about  a  year  after 
from  th6  man  to  whom  the  rebel  had  sold  him : 
and  the  said  rebel,  when  he  was  at  the  gallows, 
confessed  himself  to  be  the  same  man  who  took 
away  the  horse  at  Airs-moss. 

There  was  a  Lancashire  gentleman,  one  Mr. 
Parker,  who  came  a  volunteer  to  Airs-moss,  with 
intent,  as  he  expressed  himself,  to  see  the  sport. 
This  gentleman,  riding  on  my  right  hand  at  the 
time  when  we  received  the  enemy's  fire  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action,  was  shot  with  a  blunder- 
buss under  the  left  shoulder;  the  wound  was  so 
large  that  a  man  might  thrust  his  fist  into  it :  yet 
when  I  desired  him  to  fall  back  and  take  care  of 
his  wound,  he  answered  me,  that  he  would  first 
have  his  pennyworth  out  of  the  rogues;  and  ac- 
cordingly followed  us  on  horseback  into  the  moss, 
as  far  as  the  horse  could  go  without  bogging. 
But  by  that  time  his  wound  so  grievously  pained 
him,  v/ith  some  other  cuts  he  got  in  the  pursuit, 
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that  he  was  forced  to  alight  and  sit  on  a  dry  spot 
of  ground,  which  he  found  in  the  moss,  from 
whence  he  saw  all  that  happened  to  me  without 
being  able  to  come  to  my  assistance,  any  more 
than  Elliot;  who,  having  gotten  to  a  rising  ground, 
saw  likewise  all  that  had  passed.  However,  Mr. 
Parker,  as  1  came  limping  toward  him,  could  not 
forbear  laughing,  and  said,  "  What  a  plague, 
have  you  got  your  bones  well  paid  too?"  Then 
both  of  us  made  a  shift  to  get  up  to  Elliot  on  the 
rising  ground. 

The  trumpeter  being  by  this  time  returned, 
with  some  others,  from  the  pursuit,  was  ordered 
to  sound  a  call,  which  brought  all  the  rest  back, 
with  the  fourteen  prisoners,  and  Haxton  among 
the  rest,  who  was  that  day  commander  in  chief 
among  the  rebels.  Of  the  king's  party  but  two 
were  killed,  Mr.  Andrew  Kerr,  a  gentleman  of 
Clavers'  own  troop,  and  one  M'Kabe,  a  dragoon 
in  captain  Stuart's  troop,  where  I  was  lieutenant. 
The  wounded  were  about  eight  or  nine,  beside 
Parker  and  Elliot.  Elliot  died  the  next  day  :  he, 
Kerr,  and  M'Kabe,  were  honourably  buried  by 
Mr.  Brown,  a  gentleman  who  lived  hard  by,  to 
whose  house  the  bodies  were  carried  after  the 
fight  at  the  moss.  An  English  lady,  living  about 
eight  miles  off,  took  care  of  Mr.  Parker ;  but  he 
died  at  her  house  a  year  after,  of  his  wounds,  very 
much  lamented  on  account  of  his  loyalty  and  va- 
lour. 

When  the  fight  was  over,  night  coming  on,  I 
ordered  all  my  men,  except  twelve  dragoons, 
whom  I  kept  to  attend  myself,  to  march  with  the 
prisoners,  and  those  who  were  wounded,  to  Dou- 
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glas,  fourteen  miles  off,  and  to  carry  along  with 
them  Cameron's  head.  In  the  mean  time,  I  and 
my  party  of  dragoons  went,  that  night,  sixteen 
long  miles  to  Lanerk,  wl^ere  the  general  and  all 
the  foot  quartered ;  as  well  to  acquaint  him  with 
what  had  been  done,  as  to  have  my  own  wounds 
taken  care  of  I  sent  one  of  my  dragoons  before 
rae  with  my  message:  whereupon  the  general 
himself,  although  it  were  after  midnight,  accom- 
panied with  the  earls  of  Linlithgow,  Mar,  Ross, 
Hume,  and  the  lord  Dalhousie,  came  out  to  meet 
me  at  the  gate :  Dalhousie  forced  me  to  lodge  in 
his  own  chamber,  to  which  I  was  accordingly 
carried  by  two  of  my  dragoons.  After  my  wounds 
had  been  dressed  in  the  presence  of  this  noble 
company,  who  stood  round  about  me,  being  very 
thirsty  through  the  loss  of  blood,  I  drank  the 
king's  health,  and  the  company's,  in  a'large  glass 
of  wine  and  water;  and  then  was  laid  in  Dal- 
housie's  own  bed. 

Next  day  the  general  leaving  Lanerk,  with  the 
forces  under  his  command,  ordered  a  troop  of 
horse  and  another  of  dragoons  to  attend  me,  till 
Ishould  be  able  to  travel  i-p  to  Edinburgh  for  the 
better  conveniency  of  physicians  and  surgeons. 
My  wounds  did  not  confine  me  to  my  bed;  and 
in  a  month's  time  I  went  to  Edinburgh  on  horse- 
back by  easy  stages,  where  I  continued  till 
Candlemas  following,  lingering  of  the  wound  I 
had  received  by  the  broad-sword.  My  surgeon 
was  the  son  of  the  same  Dr.  L'vin  who  first  got 
me  into  the  guards ;  but  having  unfortunately 
neglected  to  tie  a  string  to  the  tent  of  green  cloth 
which  he  used  for  the  wound,  the  tent  slipped  into 
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my  body,  where  it  lay  under  my  navel  seven 
months  and  five  days,  and  exceedingly  pained  me, 
not  suffering  me  to  sleep  otherwise  than  by  taking 
soporiferous  pills.  When  the  tent  was  first  missing, 
neither  the  surgeon  nor  any  body  else  ever  ima- 
gined that  it  was  lodged  in  my  body,  but  supposed 
it  to  have  slipped  out  of  the  wound  while  I  slept, 
and  carried  away  by  some  rat,  or  other  vermin  ; 
the  tent  lying  thus  in  my  body,  made  it  impos- 
sible that  the  wound  could  heal :  wherefore,  after 
lingering  seven  months,  by  the  advice  of  a  gentle- 
woman in  the  neighbourhood,  I  got  leave  to  go 
for  Ireland  with  my  surgeon,  and  there  try  whe- 
ther my  native  air  would  contribute  any  thing  to 
my  cure. 

However  insignificant  this  relation  may  be  to 
the  generality  of  readers,  yet  I  cannot  omit  a 
lucky  accident  to  which  I  owe  my  cure.  While 
I  continued  at  Edinburgh,  I  ordered  some  pipes 
of  lead  to  be  made  in  a  mold,  through  which  the 
thin  corruption,  which  continually  issued  out  of 
the  wound  caused  by  the  tent  remaining  in  my 
body,  might  be  conveyed  as  through  a  faucet. 
These  pipes  I  cut  shorter  by  degrees,  in  propor- 
tion as  I  imagined  the  wound  was  healing  at  the 
bottom  i  till  at  last,  by  mistaking  the  true  cause, 
the  tent  continuing  still  where  it  did,  the  pipes 
became  too  short  for  the  use  intended;  where- 
fore, when  I  was  in  Ireland,  I  made  a  coarse  pipe 
myself,  which  was  long  enough  :  this  pipe,  after 
the  wound  was  washed  with  brandy,  always  re- 
mained in  my  body  till  the  next  dressing ;  but 
being  made  without  art,  and  somewhat  Jagged  at 
the    end,    it  happened   one   morning,  when    the 
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pipe  was  drawn  out  as  usual,  in  order  to  have  the 
wound  washed,  the  tent  followed,  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  my  father,  who  at  that  time  was  going  to 
dress  the  wound,  my  surgeon  being  then  at  Castle 
Jrvin,  where  I  had  left  him  with  his  brother  Dr. 
Irvin,  at  sir  Gerard  Irvin's  house  j  the  same  gen- 
tleman who  was  delivered  out  of  Derry  gaol  by 
my  father,  as  I  have  related  in  the  beginning  of 
these  memoirs. 

.  The  night  before  the  tent  was  dravvrt  out  of  my 
body,  having  not  slept  a  wink,  I  thought  myself 
in  the  morning  somewhat  feverish,  and  therefore 
desired  my  father  to  send  for  Dr.  Lindsey,  to  let 
me  blood.  In  the  mean  time,  slumbering  a  little, 
I  dreamed  that  the  covenanters  were  coming  to 
cut  my  throat;  under  this  apprehension  I  awaked, 
and  found  my  neighbour  captain  Saunderson  in 
my  chamber,  who  vvas  come  to  visit  me.  I  then 
called  for  my  father  to  dress  my  wound;  when 
the  tent  followed  the  pipe,  as  I  have  already  said, 
to  my  great  joy,  for  then  I  knew  I  should  soon  be 
well.  I  therefore  ordered  my  horse  to  be  got 
ready,  and  rode  out  with  captain  Saunderson  and 
my  father  to  meet  Dr.  Lindsey,  who  hearing  the 
joyful  news,  carried  us  to  a  gentleman's  house, 
where  we  drank  very  heartily:  then  I  returned 
home  and  slept  almost  four-and-tvventy  hours. 
Two  days  after.  Dr.  Irvin  and  his  brother,  the 
surgeon,  came  to  my  father's  house,  where  the 
doctor  being  informed  in  the  circumstances  of 
my  cure,  severely  chid  his  brother  for  his  neglect, 
swearing  he  had  a  mind  to  shoot  him,  and  that,  if 
I  had  died,  my  blood  would  have  been  charged 
©n  his  head.     He  then    ordered  me  a   remedy ^ 
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which  would  heal  up  the  wound  in  twenty  days. 
This  fell  out  in  the  beginning  of  May;  at  which 
time  taking  leave  of  my  father  and  other  friends 
in  Ireland,  I  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where,  be- 
fore the  end  of  that  month,  my  wound  was  per- 
fectly healed  up ;  but  I  was  never  after  so  able  to 
bear  fatigues  as  I  had  hitherto  been. 

The  duke  of  York  was  arrived  at  Edinburgh 
the  Michaelmas  before,  where  the  general,  from 
the  time  he  left  Lanerk  in  July,  continued  with 
the  guards;  the  rest  of  the  forces  quartered  up 
and  down  in  other  places.  The  general,  after  my 
arrival,  coming  every  day  to  see  me,  in  his  way, 
as  he  went  to  the  duke's  court,  did  me  the  honour 
to  mention  me  and  my  services  to  his  royal  high- 
ness, who  was  desirous  to  see  me;  I  was  admitted 
to  kiss  his  hand,  and  ordered  to  sit  down,  in  re- 
gard to  my  honourable  wounds,  which  would  not 
suffer  me  to  stand,  without  great  pain.  I  cannot 
conceal  this  mark  of  favour  and  distinction,  shown 
me  by  a  great  prince,  although  I  am  very  sensible 
it  will  be  imputed  to  vanity.  I  must  remember 
likewise,  that  upon  my  return  to  Edinburgh,  hap- 
pening to  overtake  the  general  in  the  street,  and 
gently  touching  him,  his  excellency  turning  in  a 
great  surprise,  cried  out,  "  O  God,  man,  are  you 
living?"  I  answered  that  I  was,  and  hoped  to  do 
the  king  and  his  excellency  farther  service. 

After  I  had  continued  a  month  with  my  friends 
in  Edinburgh,  who  all  congratulated  with  me 
upon  my  recovery,  I  repaired  to  the  troop  at 
Lanerk,  where  I  often  ranged  with  a  party  through 
the  west,  to  find  out  the  straggling  remains  of  the 
covenanting   rebels;  but  for  some  time  without 
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success,  till  a  week  before  Christmas^  after  the 
duke  of  York  succeeded  to  the  crown,  and  a  year 
and  a  half  after  I  was  cured.  Having  drank  hard 
one  ni.2:ht,  I  dreamed  that  I  had  found  captain 
David  Steele,  a  notorious  rebel,  in  one  of  the  five 
farmers*  houses  on  a  mountain  in  the  shire  of 
Clydesdale,  and  parish  ofLismahego,  within  eight 
miles  of  Hamilton,  a  place  that  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted with.  This  man  was  head  of  the  rebels, 
since  the  affair  of  Airs-moss;  having  succeeded 
to  Haxton,  who  had  been  there  taken,  and  after- 
ward hanged,  as  the  reader  has  already  heard : 
for,  as  to  Robert  Hamilton,  who  was  their  com- 
mander in  chief  at  Bothwell  bridge,  he  appeared 
no  more  among  them,  but  fled,  as  it  M^as  believed, 
to  Holland. 

Steele,  and  his  father  before  him,  held  a  farm  in 
the  estate  of  Hamilton,  within  two  or  three  miles 
of  that  town.  When  he  betook  himself  to  arms, 
the  farm  lay  waste,  and  the  duke  could  find  no 
other  person,  who  would  venture  to  take  it; 
whereupon  his  grace  sent  several  messages  to 
Steele,  to  know  the  reason  why  he  kept  the  farm 
waste.  The  duke  received  no  other  answer,  than 
that  he  would  keep  it  waste,  in  spite  of  him  and 
the  king  too:  whereupon  his  grace,  at  whose  table 
I  had  always  the  honour  to  be  a  welcome  guest, 
desired  I  would  use  my  endeavours  to  destroy 
that  rogue,  and  I  would  oblige  him  for  ever. 

I  must  here  take  leave  to  inform  the  reader, 
that  the  duke  of  Hamilton's  friendship  for  me 
was  founded  upon  the  many  services  he  knew  I 
had  done  the  public,  as  well  as  upon  the  rela* 
tion  I  bore  to  sir  Gerard  Irvin;  the  person  whom, 
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of  all  the  world,  his  grace  most  loved  aad  es- 
teemed, ever  since  the  lime  they  had  served  in 
arms  together  for  the  king,  in  the  Highlands,  with 
my  lord  Glencairn,  and  sir  Arthur  Forbes  (father 
to  the  present  earl  of  Granard)  after  the  king's 
defeat  at  Worcester,  during  the  time  of  the  usur- 
pation. 

To  return  therefore  to  my  story:  when  I 
awaked  out  of  my  dream,  as  I  had  done  before  in 
the  aifair  of  Wilson  (and  I  desire  the  same  apo- 
logy I  made  in  the  introduction  of  these  memoirs 
may  serve  for  both)  I  presently  rose,  and  ordered 
thirty-six  dragoons  to  be  at  the  place  appointed 
by  break  of  day.  When  we  arrived  there,  I  sent 
a  party  to  each  of  the  five  farmers'  houses.  This 
villain  Steele  had  murdered  above  forty  of  the 
king's  subjects  in  cold  blood  5  and  as  I  was  in- 
formed, had  often  laid  snares  to  entrap  me;  but  it 
happened,  that  although  he  usually  kept  a  gang  to 
attend  him,  yet  at  this  time  he  had  none,  when 
he  stood  in  the  greatest  need.  One  of  my  party 
found  him  in  one  of  the  farmers'  houses^  just  as  I 
happened  to  dream.  The  dragoons  first  searched 
all  the  rooms  below  without  success,  till  two  of 
them  hearing  somebody  stirring  over  their  heads, 
went  up  a  pair  of  turnpike  stairs.  Steele  had  put 
on  his  clothes,  while  the  search  was  making  be- 
low: the  chamber  where  he  lay  was  called  the 
chamber  of  Deese,  which  is  the  name  given  to  a 
room  where  the  laird  lies,  when  he  comes  to  a 
tenant's  house.  Steele,  suddenly  opening  the  door, 
fired  a  blunderbuss  down  at  the  two  dragoons,  as 
they  were  coming  up  the  stairs;  but  the  bullets, 
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grazing  against  the  side  of  the  turnpike,  only 
wounded  and  did  not  kill  them.  Then  Steele 
violently  threw  himself  down  the  stairs  among 
them,  and  made  toward  the  door  to  save  his  life, 
but  lost  it  upon  the  spot;  for  the  dragoons  who 
guarded  the  house  dispatched  him  with  their 
broad-swords.  I  was  not  with  the  party  when  he 
was  killed,  being  at  that  time  employed  in  search- 
ing at  one  of  the  other  four  houses,  but  I  soon 
found  what  had  happened,  by  hearing  the  noise 
of  the  shot  made  with  the  blunderbuss:  from 
hence  I  returned  straight  to  Lanerk,  and  immedi- 
ately sent  one  of  the  dragoons  express  to  general 
Drummond  at  Edinburgh. 

General  Dalziel  died  about  Michaelmas  this 
year,  and  was  succeeded  by  lieutenant-general 
Drummond,  who  was  likewise  my  very  good 
friend. 

But  I  cannot  here  let  pass  the  death  ©f  so 
brave  and  loyal  a  commander,  as  general  Dal- 
ziel, without  giving  the  reader  some  account  of 
him,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  or  inquiry  could 
reach  *. 

Thomas  Dalziel,  among  many  other  officers, 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  unfortunate  defeat  at 
Worcester,  and  sent  to  the  Tower  j  from  whence, 
I  know  not    by  what  means,  he   made  his    es- 

"*•  Burnet  represents  this  general  as  "  acting  the  Muscovite 
too  grossly,"  and  "  threatening  to  spit  men  and  roast  them."-^^ 
"  He  killed  some  in  cold  blood,  or  rather  in  hot  blood;  for  he 
was  then  drunk,  when  he  ordered  one  to  be  hanged,  because  he 
would  not  tell  where  his  father  was,  for  whom  he  was  then  in 
search."  Vol.  i.  p.  334..    N. 
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cape,  and  Went  to  Muscovy;  where  the  czar 
then  reigning  made  him  his  general*:  but  some 
time  after  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family, 
he  gave  up  his  commissiouj  and  repairing  to 
king  Charles  the  Second,  was,  in  consideration 
of  his  eminent  services,  constituted  commander 
in  chief  of  liis  majesty's  forces  in  Scotland;  in 
which  post  he  continued  till  his  death,  except- 
ing only  one  fortnight,  when  he  was  super- 
seded by  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  some  da^^s  be- 
fore the  action  at  Both  well  bridge,  as  I  have 
already  related.  He  was  bred  up  very  hardy 
from  his  youth,  both  in  diet  and  clothing.  He 
never  wore  boots,  nor  above  one  coat,  which  was 
close  to  his  body,  with  close  sleeves,  like  those 
we  call  jockey  coats.  He  never  wore  a  peruke; 
nor  did  he  shave  his  beard,  since  the  murder  of 
king  Charles  the  First.  In  my  time,  his  head 
was  bald,  which  he  covered  only  with  a  beaver 
hat,  the  brim  of  which  was  not  above  three  inches 
broad.  His  beard  was  white  and  bushy,  and  yet 
reached  down  almost  to  his  girdle.  He  usually 
went  to  London  once  or  twice  in  a  year,  and 
then  only  to  kiss  the  king's  hand,  who  had  a 
great  esteem  for  his  worth  and  valour.  His  un- 
usual dress  and  figure,  when  he  was  in  London, 

*  He  served  the  emperor  of  Russia,  as  one  of  the  generals  of 
his  forces  against  the  Polanders  and  Tartars,  till  the  year  1605, 
when  he  wa»  recalled  by  king  Charles  the  Second;  and  there- 
after did  command  his  majesty's  forces  at  the  defeat  of  the 
rebels,  at  Pentland  hills  in  Scotland;  and  continued  lieutenant- 
general  in  Scotland,  when  his  majesty  had  any  standing  force* 
in  that  kingdom,  till  the  year  of  his  death,  1685.  Granger,  iii. 
590.  N. 
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never  failed  to  draw  after  him  a  great  crowd  of 
boys,  and  other  young  people,  who  constantly 
attended  at  his  lodgings,  and  followed  him 
with  huzzas,  as  he  went  to  court,  or  returned 
from  it.  As  he  was  a  man  of  humour,  he  would 
always  thank  them  for  their  civilities,  when  he 
left  them  at  the  door,  to  go  in  to  the  king;  and 
would  let  them  know  exactly  at  what  hour  he 
intended  to  come  out  again,  and  return  to  his 
lodgings.  When  the  king  walked  in  the  park, 
attended  by  some  of  his  courtiers,  and  Dalziel 
in  his  company,  the  same  crowds  u'ould  always 
be  after  him,  showing  their  admiration  at  his 
beard  and  dress,  so  that  the  king  could  hardly 
pass  on  for  the  crowd;  upon  which  his  majesty 
bid  the  devil  take  Dalziel,  for  bringing  such  a 
rabble  of  boys  together,  to  have  their  guts 
squeezed  out,  while  they  gaped  at  his  long  beard 
and  antique  habit;  requesting  him,  at  the  same 
time  (as  Dalziel  used  to  express  it)  to  shave  and 
dress  like  other  Christians,  to  keep  the  poor  bairns 
out  of  danger.  All  this  could  never  prevail  on 
him  to  part  with  his  beard;  but  yet,  in  compliance 
to  his  majesty,  he  went  once  to  court  in  the  very 
height  of  the  fashion:  but  as  soon  as  the  king 
and  those  about  him  had  laughed  sufficiently  at 
the  strange  figure  he  made,  he  reassumed  his  usual 
habit,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  boys,  who  had  not 
discovered  him  in  his  fashionable  dress. 

When  the  duke  of  York  succeeded  to  the  crown, 
general  Dalziel  was  resolved  still  to  retain  his 
loyalty,  although,  at  the  same  time,  he  often  told 
his  friends,  that  all  things  were  going  wrong  at 
court;  but  death  came  very  seasonably,  to  rescue 

him 
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him  from  the  difficulties  he  was  likely  to  be 
under,  between  the  notions  he  had  of  duty  to  his 
prince  on  one  side,  and  true  zeal  for  his  religion 
on  the  other. 

I  must  now  resume  a  little  of  my  discourse 
upon  captain  Steele.  Some  time  before  the  action 
in  which  he  was  killed,  general  Drummond,  who 
was  then  newly  made  commander  in  chief,  sent 
for  me  in  haste  to  attend  him  in  Edinburgh:  my 
way  lay  through  a  very  strong  pass,  hard  by  Airs- 
moss,  and  within  a  mile  of  Cumiock:  as  I  was 
going  through  Cumiock,  a  friend  there  told  me, 
that  Steele,  with  a  party,  waited  for  me  at  the 
pass.  I  had  with  me  only  one  dragoon  and  a  drum- 
mer: I  ordered  the  latter  to  gallop  on  straight 
to  the  pass,  and  when  he  got  thither,  to  beat  a 
dragoon  march,  while  I  with  the  dragoon  should 
ride  along  the  by-path,  on  the  edge  of  the  moss. 
AVhen  Steele  and  his  men  heard  the  drum,  they 
scoured  cross  the  by-path,  into  the  moss,  appre- 
hending that  a  strong  party  was  coming  in  search 
of  them:  but  either  I  or  the  dragoon  (I  forget 
which)  shot  one  of  the  rebels  dead,  as  he  crossed 
us  to  get  into  the  moss.  To  put  an  end  to  this 
business  of  Steele :  When  the  dragoon,  whom  I 
sent  express,  had  delivered  his  message  to  general 
Drummond,  he  was  just  setting  out  for  his  coun- 
try-house, at  Dumblain;  but  returned  to  his 
lodgings,  and  wrote  me  a  letter,  that  he  would 
send  for  me  up  after  the  holidays,  and  recom- 
mend me  to  the  government,  to  reward  me  for 
my  services.  He  faithfully  kept  his  word,  but  I 
received  nothing  more  than  promises. 

Steele  was  buried  in  the,  church-yard   of  Lis- 

mahego, 
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niahego,  by  some  of  his  friends;  who,  after  the 
xevoliition,  erected  a  fair  monument,  on  pillars, 
over  his  grave,  and  ciuised  an  epitaph  to  be  en- 
graved on  the  stone,  in  words  to  this  effect; 

'*  Here  lieth  the  body  of  captain  David  Steele, 
a,  $aint,  who  was  murdered  by  John  Creichton," 

[zvifh  the  date  imdemeaih.] 

Some  of  my  friends  burlesqued  this  epitaph,  in 
the  following  manner: 

"  Here  lies  the  body  of  saint  Steele, 
Murdered  by  John  Creichton,  that  de'el." 

Duke  Hamilton,  in  queen  Anne's  time,  in- 
formed me  of  this  honour  done  to  that  infamous 
rebel :  and  when  I  had  said  to  his  grace,  that 
I  wished  he  had  ordered  his  footman  to  demo- 
lish the  monument,  the  duke  answered,  he  would 
not  have  done  so  for  five  hundred  pounds,  be- 
cause it  would  be  an  honour  to  me  as  long  as 
it  lasted. 

The  last  summer,  about  the  end  of  May,  if  I 
remember  right  (and  I  desire  to  be  excused  for 
not  alvvays  relating  things  in  the  order  when  they 
happened)  the  marquis*  of  Argyle,  after  having 
escaped  out  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  into 
Holland,  returned  to  invade  Scotland,  to  support 
the  duke  of  Monmouth's  pretensions  to  the  crown, 
as  was  generally  believed.     He  landed  in  his  own 

*  So  citUed  by  courtesy  only.  Archibald  Campbell,  the 
ninth  ear/ of  Argyll,  his  father,  was  a  marquis,  but  forfeited  that 
title,  and  was  beheaded  in  Kibl ;  and  the  son,  who  was  restored 
IQ  the  earldom  on,ly,  was  beheaded  in  I6S.5.     N. 

country. 
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country,  in  the  Highlands,  with  a  party  of  Dutch 
and  some  Scottish  gentlemen,  who  had  fled  for 
treason ;  among  whom  sir  John  Cochran  was  of 
the  greatest  note:  whereupon  the  government 
ordered  the  marquis  of  Athol,  and  Mr,  Owen 
Cameron,  laird  of  Lochiel,  to  raise  their  clans, 
and  march  with  their  party  against  Argyle.  They 
did  so,  and,  in  the  evening,  pitched  their  camp 
close  by  him.  Here  in  the  night,  Cameron,  pa- 
troling  with  a  party,  met  another  of  his  own  men, 
and  taking  them  for  enemies,  because  they  had 
lost  the  word  in  their  cups,  killed  eight  or  nine; 
among  whom  two  or  three  happened  to  be  per- 
sons of  note.  The  friends  of  those  who  were  killed 
resolving,  if  possible,  to  have  him  hanged,  he 
was  obliged  to  ride  post  to  the  king.  He  went 
to  his  majesty  in  the  dress  in  which  he  had  tra- 
velled; and  the  king,  being  already  informed 
how  the  accident  happened,  instead  of  suffering 
liim  to  tell  his  story,  commanded  him  to  draw 
his  broad-sword,  intending  to  knight  him  there- 
with; but  Cameron  could  not  draw  it,  because 
the  scabbard  had  got  wet  on  the  way.  The  king 
observing  the  confusion  he  was  in,  said,  he  knew 
the  reason  that  kept  the  sword  in  the  sheath; 
adding,  that  he  never  failed  to  draw  it  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  father,  his  brother,  and  himself:  where- 
upon he  was  knighted  with  another  sword,  with 
the  title  of  sir  Owen  Cameron.  He  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  and  from  thence  went  as  a  volunteer, 
to  serve  in  the  standing  army,  which  was  then 
moving  toward  the  coast  of  Galloway,  to  prevent 
Argyle  from  landing.  For,  upon  the  opposition 
lie   found  from   the  marquis   of  Athol,  and   his 

men, 
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men,  with  their  assistance  in  the  Highlands,  he 
shipped  his  forces  and  sailed  round  to  the  west, 
hopiiDg  to  land  there.  But  the  army  moving 
along  the  poast,  always  in  sight  of  him,  compelled 
him  to  return  the  way  he  came,  until  he  landed 
in  his  own  country  again.  From  thence,  after 
gathering  what  supplies  of  men  he  could,  he 
marched,  and  encamped  in  the  evening,  within 
two  or  three  uiiles  of  Glasgow.  But  the  king's 
army,  having  sent  out  scouts  to  discover  what 
way  he  took,  encamped  over  against  him  the 
same  evening,  on  an  eminence;  there  being  a  bog 
between  both  armies. 

The  king's  forces  consisted  of  the  earl  of  Lin* 
iithgow's  regiment  of  foot-guards,  the  earl  of 
Mar's  of  foot,  Clavers'  of  horse,  Dunmore's  of 
dragoons,  Buchan's  of  foot,  and  Levingston's  of 
horse-guards,  with  some  gentlemen  of  quality, 
voliinteers;  among  whom  the  earl  of  Dunbartou 
was  of  the  greatest  note. 

Here  the  two  armies  lay  in  sight  of  each  other; 
but,  before  morning,  Argyle  was  gone,  his  High- 
landers having  deserted  him;  and  then  the  king's 
army  went  to  refresh  themselves  at  Glasgow,  wait- 
ing till  it  could  be  known  which  way  Argyle  had 
fled.  It  was  soon  understood  that  he  had  crossed 
the  Clyde,  at  Kilpatrick;  and  that  sir  John  Coch- 
ran lay  with  a  party,  in  a  stonedike  park,  about 
ten  miles  off.  The  lord  Ross  was  therefore  dis- 
patched, with  a  party  of  horse,  and  captain  Cle- 
land,  who  was  now  my  captain  (my  friend  Stuart 
being  dead)  with  another  of  dragoons,  to  find 
them  out.  When  they  came  up  to  the  park,  where 
sir  John  Cochran  lay  with  his  Dutch^  they  fired  at 
*  one 
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one  another,  and  some  of  the  king's  soldiers  fell, 
among  whom  captain  Cleland  was  one;  where- 
upon the  troop  was  given  to  sir  Adam  Blair  (who 
was  likewise  wounded  in  that  rash  engagement), 
although,  upon  duke  Hamilton's  application  to 
the  king,  I  had  been  promised  to  succeed  Cle- 
land. But  sir  Adam,  and  secretary  Melford,  be- 
ing brothers-in-law,  that  interest  prevailed. 

I  must  desire  the  reader's  pardon,  for  so  fre- 
quently  interspersing  my  own  private  affairs  with 
those  of  the  publicj  but  what  I  chiefly  proposed 
was,  to  write  my  own  memoirs,  and  not  a  history 
of  the  times,  farther  than  I  was  concerned  in  them. 

Night  coming  on,  the  king's  party  withdrew, 
leaving  sir  John  Cochran  in  the  park;  who,  not- 
withstanding this  little  success,  desired  his  fol- 
lowers to  shift  for  themselves,  and  left  them  be- 
fore morning.  Argyle  next  evening  was  foond 
^lone,  a  mile  above  Greenock,  at  the  water-side, 
endeavouring  to  get  into  a  little  boat,  and  grap- 
pling with  the  owner  thereof,  a  poor  weaver. 
It  seems  he  wanted  presence  of  mind  to  engage 
the  man  with  a  piece  of  money  to  set  him  on  the 
other  side.  In  the  mean  time,  sir  John  Shaw, 
riding  with  some  gentlemen  to  Greenock,  and 
seeing  the  struggle,  seized  the  earl,  and  carried 
him  to  Glasgow,  from  whence  he  was  sent  with  a 
strong  guard  fo  Edinburgh,  and  some  time  after 
beheaded- 

The  next  day,  the  army  marched  toward  the 
borders,  against  the  duke  of  Monmouth;  but  an 
express  arriving  of  his  defeat,  the  troops  were 
commanded  to  repair  to  their  several  quarters. 

I  shall 
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I  sh^U  bf*re  ocea^ionally  relate  an  unfortu- 
iia^^  a<?ci4ent,  which  happened  this  summer  in 
Seotlan.<i. 

M'Donnel,  la^rd  of  Cappagh  in  the  Highlandi^, 
HMlhin  eight  miles  of  Inverloch}^  was  unjustly 
po§ses3ed,  as  most  men  believed,  for  many  years 
of  au  estate,  which  in  right  belonged  to  the 
laird  of  Mackintosh.  Both  these  gentlemen  were 
^veII  affected  to  the  king.  The  laird  of  Cappagh, 
;d)er  sowing  time  was  over,  had  gone  that  sum- 
n)er,  as  it  was  his  custom,  to  make  merry  with 
his  clans,  on  the  mountains,  till  the  time  of  har- 
vest should  call  him  home.  But  in  his  absence, 
-Mackintosh,  and  his  clans,  assisted  with  a  party 
of  the  army,  by  order  of  the  government,  pos- 
.sessed  himself  of  Cappagh's  estate:  whereupon 
jSI'Donnel,  and  his  clans,  returning  from  the 
mountains,  set  upon  the  enemy,  killed  several 
i::entlemen  among  them,  and  took  Mackintosh 
himself  prisoner.  M'Donnel  had  given  strict 
orders  to  his  men,  not  to  kill  any  of  the  army. 
But  captain  M'Kenzie,  who  commanded  on  the 
other  side,  making  a  shot  at  one  of  M'Donnel's 
li)eu,  who  was  pursuing  his  adversary,  the  man, 
(lischarging  his  pistol  at  the  captain,  shot  him  in 
Ihe  knee,  who,  after  having  been  carried  fifty  miles 
to  Inverness,  to  a  surgeon,  died  of  his  wound. 

Soon  after,  the  government  ordered  me  to  de- 
tach sixty  dragoons,  with  a  lieutenant,  cornet, 
iind  standard,  and  to  march  with  captain  Streigh- 
Von,  and  two  hundred  of  the  foat-guards,  against 
>lie  M'Donnelsj  to  destroy  man,  woman,  and 
vhild,  pertaining  to  the  laird  of  Cappagh,  and  to 

burn 
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burn  his  houses  and  corn*.  Upon  the  approach 
of  our  party,  M'Donnel,  laird  of  Cappagh,  dis- 
missing his  prisoners,  retired  farther  into  the 
mountains;  whereupon  we  who  were  sent  against 
him  continued  to  destroy  all  the  houses  and  corn, 
from  the  time  of  Lammas  to  the  tenth  of  Sep- 
tember: and  then  we  advanced  toward  the  bor- 
ders, to  join  the  Scotch  army,  which  at  that  time 
was  marching  toward  England,  against  the  prince 
of  Orange,  who  then  intended  an  invasion.  We 
arrived  there  the  first  of  October,  after  a  march 
of  two  hundred  miles. 

General  Drummond  being  then  dead,  James 
Douglas,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Queensberry, 
succeeded  him  as  commander  in  chief:  and  Gra- 
ham laird  of  Clavers  (about  this  time  created 
lord  Dundee f)  was  major  general.     On  the   first 

of 

*  The  reader,  perhaps,  will  not  think  very  honourably  of 
the  government,  or  of  Creichton's  employment  under  it,  when 
he  reads  the  above  particulars.  An  order  from  the  king  to  get 
possession  of  a  contested  estate  by  force,  and  a  grant  of  a  mili- 
tary power  to  effect  it,  was  illegal,  arbitrary,  and  tyrannical,  to- 
tally inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  the  corona- 
tion oath  of  the  king:  but  to  give  orders  to  revenge  an  opposi- 
tion by  the  murder,  not  only  of  the  men,  but  of  all  the  women 
and  children  belonging  to  the  injured  party,  was  an  instance  of 
cruelty  that  disgraced  human  nature,  and  would  have  been  a 
crime  of  the  deepest  dye,  if  there  had  been  no  positive  institution, 
and  neither  law  nor  compact  existing  upon  earth.     N. 

f  John  Graham,  created  viscount  Dundee  by  king  James, 
was  a  major-general  of  the  Scottish  army,  and  a  privy  counsellor, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  was  then  employed  in  reducing 
the  west  of  Scotland,  and  in  forcing  the  dissenters  to  comply 
with  the  constitution  of  the  established  church,  by  imposing 
heavy  taxes  upon  them,  which  was  one  of  the  methods  of 
making  proselytes  in  that  kingdom.     But  he  was  <^  man  of  too 

noblfe 
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of  October  the  army  passed  the  Tweed,  and  drew 
up  on  the  banks,  on  the  Engbsh  side;  where  the 
general  gave  a  strict  charge  to  the  officers,  that 
they  should  keep  their  men  from  oft'ering  the 
least  injury  in  tlieir  march;  adding,  that  if  he 
heard  any  of  the  English  complain,  the  officers 
should  answer  for  the  faults  of  their  men;  and 
so  they  arrived  at  Carlisle  that  night. 

Next  day,  general  Douglas,  by  order  from  the 
king,  marched  the  foot,  by  Chester,  toward  Lon- 
don; and  Dundee  the  horse,  by  York:  at  which 
city  he  arrived  in  four  or  five  days.  The  army 
did  not  reach  I^ondon  till  about  the  five-and-twen- 
tieth  of  October,  being  ordered,  by  the  contrivance 
of  Douglas  the  general,  to  march  slow,  on  pur- 
pose that  the  prince  of  Orange  might  land,  be- 
fore the  king's  forces  should  grow  strong  enough 
to  oppose  him. 

The  Scotch  army,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  four 
regiments  of  foot,  one  of  horse,  one  of  dragoons, 
one  troop  of  horse-guards;  and  it  was  computed, 
that  the  earl  of  Feversham,  who  was  then  general 
of  all  the  king's  forces,  had  under  his  command, 
of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  an  army  of  near 
thirty  thousand  men.  Soon  after  the  prince's 
landing,  tiie  king  went  to  Salisburj^  with  a  guard 
of  two  hundred  horse,  commanded  by  the  old 
earl  of  Airlie,  two  days  before  the  body  of  the 
army  came  up  to  him.  The  earl  of  Airlie,  when 
he  was  lord  Ogleby,  had  attended  the  great  marquis 
of  Montrose  in  all  his  actions,  for  king  Charles  the 
First  and  Second.     But,  at  this  time,  being  old, 

noble  a  nature,  to  execute  his  orders  in  their  full  rigour. — 
Granger,  iv.  277.     N. 

it 
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it  was  reported  that  he  was  dead,  before  the  Scotch 
forces  went  into  England,  to  oppose  the  prince 
of  Orange;  whereupon  the  king  believing  the 
report,  had  given  his  troop  in  Dundee's  regiment 
to  the  earl  of  Annandale.  But  the  earl  having 
overtaken  the  army  at  Cambridge,  in  their  march, 
went  on  to  London,  and  there  presenting  himself 
before  the  king,  his  majesty  Vv'as  so  just  and  gra- 
cious that  he  immediately  restored  his  lordship 
to  the  troop,  ordering  him  at  the  same  time  to 
command  those  two  hundred  men  who  attended 
him  down  to  Salisbury. 

When  all  the  forces  were  arrived  at  Salisbury, 
the  earl  of  Dunmore,  with  his  regiment  of  dra- 
goons (wherein  I  served),  was  ordered  to  a  pass 
three  miles  below  the  city,  where  I  commanded 
the  guard  that  night. 

The  same  morning  that  the  army  arrived,  the 
great  men  about  the  king,  as  the  lord  Churchill, 
&c.  to  the  number  of  thirty,  advised  his  majesty 
to  take  the  air  on  horseback,  intending,  as  the 
carl  of  Dunmore  was  informed,  to  give  up  their 
master  to  the  prince;  but  the  king,  probably 
suspecting  the  design,  returned  in  haste  to  the 
city.  Next  night,  at  a  council  of  war,  called  to 
consult  what  was  fittest  to  be  done  in  the  present 
conjuncture  of  affairs,  the  very  same  great  men 
swore  to  stand  by  his  majesty  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  to  rest, 
mounting  on  horseback,  they  all  went  over  to  the 
prince,  except  the  earl  of  Feversham,  Dunbar- 
ton,  and  a  very  few  more:  for  the  earl  of  Dun- 
barton  going  to  his  majesty,  for  orders,  at  four  of 

the 
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the  clock  in  the  morning,  found  they  were  all  de- 
parted. 

Those  few  who  staid  with  the  king  advised  his 
majesty  to  return  immediately  to  London;  and 
the  lord  Dundee  was  ordered  to  bring  up  the 
Scotch  horse  and  dragoons,  with  the  duke  of 
Berwick's  regiment  of  horse,  to  Reading;  where 
he  joined  Dunbarton  with  his  forces,  and  conti^ 
nued  there  nine  or  ten  days.  They  were,  in  all, 
about  ten  thousand  strong.  General  Douglas, 
with  his  regiment  of  foot  guards,  passing  by 
Reading,  lay  at  Maidenhead;  from  whence  one 
of  his  battalions  revolted  to  the  prince,  under 
the  conduct  onl}^  of  a  corporal,  whose  name  was 
Kemp.  However,  Douglas  assured  the  king,  that 
this  defection  happened  against  his  will;  and  yet, 
when  the  officers  Avhere  ready  to  fire  upon  the 
deserters,  his  compassion  was  such,  that  he  would 
not  permit  them. 

After  this,  the  earl  of  Dunbarton,  and  the  lord 
Dundee,  with  all  the  officers  who  adhered  to 
the  king,  were  ordered  to  meet  his  majesty  at 
Uxbridge,  where  he  designed  to  fight  the  prince: 
the  earl  of  Feversham  got  thither  before  the  king 
and  the  army  arrived.  When  the  forces  drew 
together,  every  party  sent  an  officer  to  the  earl  of 
Feversham,  to  receive  his  commands,  I  attend- 
ed his  lordship  for  my  lord  Dundee,  and  was  or- 
dered, with  the  rest,  to  Vv'ait  till  the  king  came  to 
dinner,  his  majesty  being  expected  within  half 
an  hour;  but  it  fell  out  otherwise;  for  the  earl, 
to  his  great  surprise,  received  a  letter  from  the 
king,  signifying  that  his  majesty  was  gone   off, 

and 
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and  had  no  farther  service  for  the  army.  When  1 
carried  this  news  to  my  lord  Dundee,  neither  his 
lordship,  nor  the  lords  Linlithgow  and  Dunmore, 
could  forbear  falling  into  tears :  after  which,  being 
at  a  loss  what  course  to  take,  I  said  to  my  lord 
Dundee,  that  as  he  had  brought  us  out  of  Scot- 
land, he  should  convey  us  thither  back  again  in  a 
body  ;  adding,  that  the  forces  might  lie  that  night 
at  Watford,  six  miles  off:  my  advice  was  follow- 
ed, and  I  went  before  to  get  billets,  where  to 
quarter  the  men.  My  lord  Dundee  ordered  all 
to  be  ready  at  sound  of  trumpet,  and  to  unbridle 
their  horses  no  longer  than  while  they  were  eat- 
ing their  oats.  The  townsmen  contrived  to  give 
out  a  report,  before  day,  that  the  prince  of 
Orange  was  approaching,  hoping  to  fright  us 
away  with  a  false  alarm:  whereupon  we  marched 
out,  but  at  the  same  time  drew  up  in  a  strong 
enclosure  at  the  town's  end,  resolvinn;  to  fi<z;ht  th-e 
prince  if  he  should  advance  toward  us.  My  lord 
Dundee  dispatched  me  immediately,  to  discover 
whether  the  report  of  the  prince's  approach  were 
true:  but  I  only  met  a  messenger  with  a  letter 
from  his  highness  to  my  lord  Dundee,  which  1 
received  and  delivered  to  his  lordship.  The  con- 
tents of  it,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  recollect,  were 
as  follow : 

"  MY  LORD  DUNDEE, 

"  I  understand  you  are  uow  at  Watford,  and 
that  you  keep  your  men  together;  I  desire  you 
may  stay  there  till  farther  orders,  nnd,  upon  my 
honour,  iiofte  in  my  army  shall  touth  you. 

"  W.  II.  Prince  of  Orange." 

Upon 
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Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  our  forces  re- 
turned into  the  town,  set  up  their  horses,  and  re- 
freshed themselves.  About  three  in  the  afternoon, 
there  came  intelligence,  that  the  king  would  be 
at  Whitehall  that  night,  having  returned  from 
Feversham,  whither  he  had  fled  in  disguise,  and 
was  ill  treated  by  the  rabble  before  they  disco- 
vered him.  Upon  this  incident,  the  lords  Dun- 
dee*, Dunmore,  Linlithgow,  and  myself,  who  de- 
sired leave  to  go  with  my  colonel,  took  horse;  and, 
arriving  at  Whitehall,  a  little  after  the  king,  had 
the  honour  to  kiss  his  majesty's  hand. 

The  next  morning,  the  earl  of  Feversham  was 
sent  by  the  king  with  some  proposals  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  who  was  then  at  Windsor,  where  his 
lordship  was  put  in  arrest  by  the  prince's  com- 
mand, who  sent  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  the  earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  lord  Delamere  (if  I  rightly 
remember),  to  the  king,  with  his  highness's  order 
that  his  majesty  should  remove  from  Whitehall 
next  day,  before  twelve  o'clock.  This  order  was 
given  about  one  in  the  morning  :  at  the  same  time, 
a  barge  was  brought  to  Whitehall,  and  a  Dutch 
guard  set  about  the  king,  without  his  knowledge, 
but  with  directions  to  see  him  safe,  if  he  had  a 
mind  to  go  on  board  any  ship,  in   order  to  his 

*  He  advised  the  king  to  three  things :  one  was,  to  fight  the 
prince;  another,  to  go  to  him  in  person,  and  demand  his  busi- 
ness ;  and  the  third,  to  make  his  way  into  Scotland.  James  had 
once  resolved  to  pursue  the  last  advice;  but  that,  in  the  fluctu- 
ating state  of  his  mind,  was  soon  followed  by  another  resolution. 
Upon  the  king's  departure,  Dundee  applied  himself  to  the  princt 
of  Orange,  to  whom  he  spoke  with  all  that  frankness  which 
'was  natural  to  him;  but  met  with  a  very  cool  reception. — 
Granger,  iv.  278.     N- 

escape. 
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escape*  A  ship,  it  seems,  was  likewise  prepared, 
and  his  majesty,  attended  by  the  lords  Dunmore, 
Arran,  and  Middleton,  went  on  hoard;  and  then 
the  three  lords  returned  to  London.  The  prince 
arrived  at  St.  James's  about  two  hours  after  his 
majesty's  departu  re  f:  and  the  earl  of  Arran  went, 
among  the  rest,  to  attend  his  highness  J  :  to  whom, 
being  introduced,  he  told   the   prince,  that  the 

*  "  A  guard  went  with  him,  that  left  him  in  full  liberty,  and 
paid  him  rather  more  respect  than  his  own  guards  had  done  of 
late.  Most  of  that  body,  as  it  happened,  were  papists.  So 
when  he  went  to  mass,  they  went  in,  and  assisted  very  reve- 
rently. And  when  they  were  asked,  how  they  could  serve  in 
an  expedition  that  was  intended  to  destroy  their  own  religion, 
one  of  them  answered.  His  soul  was  God's,  but  his  sword  was 
the  prince  of  Orange's.  The  king  was  so  much  delighted  with 
this  answer,  that  he  repeated  it  to  all  that  came  about  him.'' 
Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  548.     N. 

t  "  It  happened  to  be  a  very  rainy  day  ;  and  yet  great  num- 
bers came  to  him.  But,  after  they  had  stood  long  in  the  wet, 
he  disappointed  them  :  for  he,  who  loved  neither  shows  nor 
shoutings,  went  through  the  Park  :  and  eyen  this  trifle  helped 
to  set  people's  spirits  on  the  fret."  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  5  IS.  N. 
X  "  Now  that  the  princs  was  come,  all  the  bodies  about  the 
town  came  to  welcome  him.  The  bishops  came  next  day  :  only 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  [Dr.  Sancroft,  afterward  deprived 
for  not  taking  the  oaths],  though  he  had  once  agreed  to  it,  yet 
would  not  come.  The  clergy  of  London  came  next.  The  city, 
and  a  great  many  other  bodies,  came  likewise,  and  expressed 
a  great  deal  of  joy  for  the  deliverance  wrought  for  them  by  the 
prince's  means.  Old  serjeant  Maynard  came  with  the  men  of 
the  law.  He  was  then  near  ninety;  and  yet  he  said  the  live- 
liest thing  that  was  heard  of  on  that  occasion.  The  prince  took 
notice  of  his  great  age,  and  said,  '  That  he  believed  he  had  out- 
lived all  the  men  of  the  law  of  his  time.*  He  answered,  '  He 
should  hare  outlived  the  law  itself,  if  his  highness  had  not  come 
over.'  "     Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  .'>4-9,     N. 

VOL.  IX.  ^G  .        king. 
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king,  his  master,  had  commanded  him,  on  his 
departure,  to  wait  upon  his  highness,  and  receive 
his  commands.  The  prince  replied,  he  was  glad 
to  see  him,  and  had  an  esteem  for  him  and  all  men 
of  honour.  Then  turning  aside  to  some  other 
persons,  who  were  making  their  court;  Dr.  Bur- 
net, soon  after  made  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  had 
been  the  earl  of  Arran's  governor,  coming  up  to 
his  lordship,  "  Aye,  my  lord  Arran,  you  are 
now  come  in,  and  think  to  make  a  merit,  when 
the  work  is  done."  To  this  insult  the  earl,  in  the 
hearing  of  many,  replied  only,  "Come,  doctor, 
we  ken  ane  another  weell  enough  *."  And  the 
earl's  own  father  told  the  prince,  that  if  this  young 
fellow  were  not  secured,  he  would,  perhaps,  give 
his  highness  some  trouble.  Whereupon  this  noble 
young  lord  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  con- 
tinued about  a  year,  and  then  returned  to  Scot- 
land :  and  soon  after,  the  young  lord  Forbes, 
now  earl  Granard,  was  likewise  imprisoned  in 
the  same  place.  King  William  had  made  several 
advances  to  his  lordship,  as  he  did  to  many  other 
persons  of  quality,  to  engage  him  in  his  service  ; 
and  sending  for  him  one  day,  asked  him,  why  he 
did  not  take  care  of  his  regiment  ?  My  lord 
Forbes,  not  being  provided  on  a  sudden  with  a 
better,  answer,  told  the  king,  that  having  been 
born  in  Ireland,  he  had  not  credit  enough,  he  be- 
lieved, to  raise  men  to  fill  up  the  places  of  the 
papists    in   his  regiment.      King  William  there- 

*  Bishop  Burnet,  who  on  many  occasions  had  a  retentive  me- 
mory, seems  to  have  forgotten  this  curious  little  anecdote.     N. 

upon 
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upon  said,  he  would  take  that  charge  upon  hini- 
self.  Lord  Forbes,  havinsg  now  recollected  hitn- 
self,  said,  he  had  likewise  anotl>er  reason  why  he 
found  it  necessary  to  decline  his  service,  but  was 
unwilhng  to  mention  it,  not  having  the  least  in- 
tention to  disoblige  his  highness.  The  prince  de- 
sired that  he  might  do  it  freely,  and  it  Should  not 
disoblige  him  ;  whereupon  my  lord  said,  that  hav- 
ing sworn  to  retain  his  loyalty  to  king  James,  he 
could  not,  in  honour  and  conscience,  without  his 
master's  permission,  enter  into  the  service  of  an- 
other prince  during  his  majesty's  life.  Where- 
upon king  William,  soon  afterj  thought  it  proper 
to  send  him  to  the  Tower  j  but^  however^  was  so 
generous,  as,  in  the  time  of  his  confinement,  to 
send  otie  of  the  clerks  of  the  treasury  with  an 
order  to  pay  him  two  hundred  pounds,  as  very 
reasonably  thinkingi  that  under  the  lo.^s  of  his  re- 
giment, as  well  as  his  rents  in  Ireland,  he  might 
want  money  to  support  himself.  Mv  lord  Forbes 
having  asked  the  clerk,  by  whose  direction  he 
brought  that  sum  ?  And  the  other  iinswering,  that 
he  was  only  ordered  to  pay  the  mor^^y  to  his  lord- 
ship, and  tt)  take  his  receipt  "^"J^^ufed  this 
present  to  have  proceeded  "■°™  ^'"^  ^^^Jiara; 
and  therefore  desired  the  ^'^^^  ^^  present  his  rl.v.»v 
humble  respects  and  thr^^^^  ^o  his  highiiess,  and 
to  let  him  know,  that,^^  he  had  nevet  diffe  him 
any  service,  he  could  -'^^>  '"  honour,  receive  any 
marks  of  his  bount^' 

Upon  this  subi-^^  ^  '""S^  ^^^  ^"^  "'^^^  P*''^^' 
cular,  that  whr'^  "^^  ^^""^  ^^''^^^  arrived  with  his 
reeiment  or^  ^*  Ireland,  and   attended  on  king 
^  G  9  James 
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James,  he  advised  his  majesty  to  fight  the  prince 
upon  the  first  opportunity  after  his  landing,  be- 
fore his  party  should  grow  strong;  but  those  about 
the  king,  who  had  already  engaged  in  the  other  in- 
terest, would  not  suffer  that  advice  to  be  followed. 

I  now  return  to  my  lord  Dundee  and  my  lord 
Dunmore.  Their  lordships  acted  no  longer  as 
colonels,  when  they  understood  that  the  prince 
intended  to  place  himself  on  the  throne  during 
his  majesty's  life  :  but  the  first,  with  the  twenty- 
four  troopers  who  followed  him  up  from  Wat- 
ford, left  London,  and  repaired,  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  to  his  own  castle ;  and  the  second, 
some  time  after,  to  Edinburgh,  lying  both  quiet 
until  the  convention  of  the  states  of  Scotland  was 
called. 

After  their  lordships  were  gone  to  Scotland,  I 
went  to  Watford,  where  my  lord  Kilsyth,  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, commanded  the  lord  Dunmore*s 
regiment  of  dragoons  j  the  rest  of  the  army,  which 
had  been  there^  being  gone  to  other  places.  The 
ipajor-general/M^Coy  ordered  the  lord  Kilsyth  to 
march  the  i^*»(jiment  from  place  to  place,  until 
they  shf^<i  comje  to  Congerton,  a  town  in 
jpjjegV.rife.  Here  they  quartered,  when  the  prince 
and  princess  of  Orange  vere  proclaimed  king  and 
queen  9f  England,  &c.  ty  the  sheriff  and  three 
or  four  bailiffs.  It  happened  to  be  a  very  stormy 
day  ;  and  when  the  sheriff  had  done  his  office,  a 
crackbrained  fellow,  at  the  h^d  of  a  great  rabble, 
proclaimed  the  duke  of  Moniiiouth  king,  to  the 
great  diversion  of  the  regiment,  ftot  believing  he 
had  been  beheaded.  ^ 

When 
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When  my  lord  Dundee  refused  to  serve  the 
prince  of  Orange,  sir  Thomas  Levingston,  of  my 
lord  Kilsyth's  family,  got  the  regiment.  This 
gentleman  was  born  in  Holland,  and  often  used 
to  raise  recruits  in  Scotland  ;  upon  which  account 
he  was  well  known  to  the  regiment.  He  came 
down  post  to  Congerton,  at  supper;  told  the 
officers  that  he  was  sent  to  know,  which  of  them 
would  serve  king  William,  and  which  would  not? 
Now  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  that  prince  having 
not  been  offered  to  that  regiment,  one  of  the  conx- 
pany  answered,  that  we,  having  sworn  allegiance 
to  king  James,  could  not,  in  conscience  and  ho- 
nour, draw  our  swords  against  him;  whereupon 
sir  Thomas,  drinking  a  health  to  king  James  up^ 
on  his  knees,  answered,  that  he  wished  he  might 
be  damned  whenever  he  should  command  them  to 
break  that  oath.  And,  in  order  to  ingratiate 
himself  farther  with  the  regiment,  added,  that  he 
would  return  to  London  next  day,  for  a  com- 
mand to  march  them  straight  to  Scotland,  where 
their  wives  and  friends  were;  and  likewise  to  pro^ 
cure  a  captain's  commission  for  me,  since  sir 
Adam  Blair,  who  commanded  the  troop  in  which 
I  was  lieutenant,  had  refused  to  serve  king  Wil- 
liam ;  both  which  he  accordingly  obtained. 

When  he  returned  from  London,  he  marched 
with  the  regiment  directly  through  Berwick  into 
Scotland;  and  as  they  passed  by  Edinburgh  (the 
castle  whereof  was  kept  for  king  James  by  the 
duke  of  Gordon),  sir  Thomas  and  my  lord  Kilsyth 
went  into  the  town,  to  receive  duke  Hamilton's 
command,  who  was  then  high  commissioner;  and 

some 
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some  other  officers  went  in  at  the  same  time,  tq 
see  their  wives  and  friends. 

The  duke  asked  sir  Thomas,  where  I  was  ?  And, 
being  informed  that  I  was  gone  to  Stirling,  desired 
I  might  be  sent  for.  Upon  my  attending  his  grace, 
he  was  pleased  to  say,  that  h<^  had  been  always 
my  friend ;  and  that  he  row  had  it  in  his  power 
to  provide  for  me,  if  I  would  be  true  to  my  trust 
(for  he  supposed  I  had  taken  the  oath  to  king 
Williafti) ;  and  upon  my  answer,  that  I  would  be 
true  to  what  I  had  sworn,  the  duke  replied,  it  was 
verv  well. 

Upon  this  occasion,  and  before  I  proceed  far- 
ther, I  think  it  will  be  proper  to  make  some  apo- 
logy for  my  future  conduct;  because  I  am  con- 
scious, that  many  people  who  are  in  another  in- 
terest niay  be  apt  to  think  and  speak  hardly  of  me : 
but  I  desire  they  would  please  to  consider,  that 
the  revolution  was  then  an  event  altogether  new, 
and  had  put  many  men  much  wiser  than  myself 
at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  I  had  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  king  James ;  and  having  been  bred 
up  in  the  s^trictest  principles  of  loyalty,  could  not 
force  my  conscience  to  dispense  with  that  oath, 
during  his  majesty's  life.  All  those  persons  of 
quality  in  Scotland  to  whom  I  had  been  most 
obliged,  and  on  whom  I  chiefly  depended,  did 
still  adhere  to  that  prince.  Those  people  whom, 
from  my  youth,  I  had  been  taught  to  abhor ; 
whom,  by  the  commands  of  my  superiors,  X  had 
constantly  treated  as  rebels ;  and  who  conse- 
quently conceived  an  irreconcileable  animosity 
against  me,  were,  upon  this  great  change,  the 

highest 
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highest  in  favour  and  employments.  And  lastly, 
the  established  religion  in  Scotland,  which  was 
episcopal,  under  which  I  had  been  educated,  and 
to  which  I  had  always  borne  the  highest  venera- 
tion, was  utterly  destroyed  in  that  kingdom 
(although  preserved  in  the  other  two),  and  the 
presbyterian  ku^  which  had  ever  been  my 
greatest  averslo^p exalted  in  its  stead. 

Upon  all  these  considerations,  I  hope  every 
candid  reader  will  be  so  just  to  believe,  that, 
supposiag  me  in  an  error,  I  acted  at  least  sin- 
cerely, and  according  to  the  dictates  of  my  con- 
science, and,  as  it  is  manifest,  without  any  worldly 
view  ;  for  I  had  then  considerable  offers  made  me, 
and  in  all  probability  should  have  been  greatly 
advanced,  if  I  could  have  persuaded  myself  to 
accept  them. 

Having  said  thus  much  to  excuse  my  conduct 
from  that  time  forward,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
relate  facts  and  passages  just  as  they  happened; 
and  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  giving  any 
offence. 

My  lord  Dunmore  being  then  at  Edinburgh, 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  pay  my  respects  to  his 
lordship,  who  had  been  also  my  colonel.  He 
was  pleased  to  invite  me  to  dine  with  him  that 
day  at  a  tavern  ;  where  he  said  lieutenant-general 
Douglas  (who  had  left  England,  a  little  before,  on 
some  pretence  or  other),  the  lord  Kilsyth,  and 
captain  Murray  (all  his  ain  lads,  as  his  lordship 
expressed  himself),  were  to  meet  him.  I  object- 
ed against  Douglas,  that  he  was  not  to  be  trusted  : 
this  was  the  same  man  who  afterward  was  lieute- 
nant 
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hant-general  of  king  AVilliam's  army  in  Ireland, 
against  king  James,  and  whose  name  will  never 
be  forgot  in  that  kingdom,  on  account  of  his  many 
ravages  and  barbarities  committed  there:  but  his 
lordship  answered,  that  he  would  pawn  his  life 
for  his  honesty  ;  because  my  lord  Dundee  had 
assured,  that  the  lieutenant- geneual  had  given  him 
his  faith  and  honour  to  be  with  him  in  five  days, 
if  he  marched  to  the  hills  to  declare  for  king 
James.  Whereupon  I  submitted  my  scruples  to 
my  colonel's  judgement;  and  accordingly  we  all 
met  together  at  the  tavern. 

Dinner  was  no  sooner  done,  than  we  heard  the 
news  that  king  James  was  landed  in  Ireland : 
then  Douglas,  taking  a  beer  glass,  and  looking 
round  him,  said,  Gentlemen,  we  have  all  eat  his 
bread,  and  here  is  his  health  ;  which  he  drank  off, 
on  his  knees  ;  and  all  the  company  did  the  same: 
then  filling  another  bumper,  he  drank  damnation 
to  all  who  would  ever  draw  a  sword  against 
him. 

I  then  returned  to  Stirling,  and  soon  after  the 
states  of  Scotland  met.  To  this  convention  my 
lord  Dundee  went  incognito;  lest  the  rabble,  who 
had  threatened  his  person,  should  assault  him  in 
the  streets.  He  made  a  speech  to  the  house,  to 
the  following  purpose :  "  That  he  came  thither 
as  a  peer  of  the  realm  to  serve  his  majesty ;  and 
that  if  the  king  had  no  service  for  him,  he 
hoped  that  honourable  assembly  would  protect 
him  as  a  peaceable  subject  from  the  rage  of  his 
enemies." 

Upon  receiving  an  answer  from  the  states,  that 

they 
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they  coiild  not  possibly  do  it,  he  slipped  out  of 
the  house,  and  privately  withdrew  from  the  town, 
followed  by  the  twenty-four  troopers  who  had  at- 
tended him  thither;  and,  as  he  rode  by  the  castle, 
seeing  the  duke  of  Gordon,  who  commanded  it, 
walking  on  the  walls,  he  charged  his  grace  to 
keep  the  place  for  king  James,  till  he  should  hear 
farther  from  him ;  who  was  then  going,  he  said, 
to  appear  in  the  field  for  his  majesty. 

His  lordship  had  no  sooner  left  the  town,  than 
one  major  Bunting,  with  a  party  by  order  from 
the  convention,  followed,  with  directions  to  seize 
him ;  whereupon  my  lord  Dundee,  commanding 
his  attendants  to  march   on  gently,  stopped  to 
speak  with  the  major;    and   understanding    his 
errand,  advised  him  to  return,  or  he  would  send 
him  back  to  his  masters  in  a  pair  of  blankets,  as 
he  expressed  himself.     The  major  (who  perhaps 
was  no  enemy  to  his  lordship)   returned  accord- 
ingly, and  my  lord  arrived  at  his  castle,  where  he 
staid  only  that  night ;  for  in  the  morning,  taking 
•four  thousand  pounds  with  him,  he  went  into  the 
Highlands,  to  sir  Owen  Cameron;  where  he  was 
soon  joined  by  the  laird  of  Cappagh,  who,  some 
time  before,  had  been  driven  out  of  his  estate  by 
order  of  king  James  (as  I  have  already  related), 
and  by  many  other  gentlemen  of  quality. 

Major-general  M*Coy,  coming  to  Edinburgh 
at  this  juncture,  was  ordered  to  march  the  forces 
which  he  brought  with  him  against  my  lord  Dun- 
dee. These  forces  consisted  of  three  or  four 
regiments  of  foot,  and  one  of  horse:  beside  sir 
Thomas  Levingston's  of  dragoons.  They  stopped, 

in 
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tn  the  march,  a  night  or  two,  at  Dundee.  The 
first  night  I  got  privately  into  the  castle  (as  it 
had  been  agreed  between  my  lord  Kilsyth  and 
me),  and  there  assured  my  lady  Dundee,  that 
the  regiment  of  dragoons,  in  which  I  served, 
should  be  at  her  lord's  service,  whenever  he 
pleased  to  command;  whereof  her  ladyship  gave 
notice  next  day  to  her  husband:  who  sent  me  '4 
note,  by  a  ragged  Highlander,  which  I  received 
as  we  were  on  our  march  from  the  town  of 
Dundee  towards  the  Highlands.  The  contents 
ofmy  lord's  note  were,  "  That  he  had  written  to 
the  king,  to  send  him  two  thousand  foot,  and 
one  thousand  horse  out  of  Ireland;  and  that  as 
soon  as  those  forces  were  arrived,  he  would  ex- 
pect rqe  with  a  regiment  of  dragoons;'* 

When  major-general  M'Coy  carne  within  sight 
of  my  lord  Dundee,  night  coming  on,  obliged 
him  to  halt,  which  gave  opportunity  to  his  lord- 
ship to  retreat  in  the  morning ;  but  M'Coy  followed 
him  all  day;  whereupon,  facing  about,  my  lord 
advanced  toward  him,  which  caused  the  major- • 
general  to  retreat  in  his  turn.  Thus  we  spent 
about  three  weeks,  sometimes  pursuing,  and  some- 
times pursued:  our  leader,  M'Coy,  still  writing 
every  post  for  new  supplies;  till  at  last,  one  re- 
giment of  dragoons,  and  another  of  foot,  came  to 
his  assistance  on  the  fifth  of  June  1689.  When 
the  reinforcement  came,  he  got  intelligence  of 
my  lord  Kilsyth's  intention  and  mine,  of  going 
over  with  the  regiment  to  my  lord  Dundee. 

All    people    agreed,   that   lieutenant-general 
Pouglas,  who  had   made  so  many  solemn   pro- 
fessions 
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fessions  of  his  loyalty  to  king  James,  and  whose" 
health  he  had  drank  on  his  knees,  was  the  very 
person  who  had  given  this  intelligence  to  M'Coy; 
because  he  alone  knew  what  had  passed  at  the 
tavern,  where  we  dined:  and  because,  instead  of 
going  with  Dundee,  as  he  had  pronnised  him 
upon  his  faith  and  honour,  he  had  rid  post  for 
London. 

From  this  period  my  troubles  began;  for  I  was 
then  sent  up  to  Edinburgh,  and  there  imprisoned 
in  the  Tolbooth,  together  with  my  lord  Kilsyth, 
captain  Levingston,  captain  Murray,  and  lieute- 
nant Murray;  each  of  us  in  a  separate  dungeon: 
with  orders  that  none  should  be  permitted  to 
speak  with  us,  except  through  the  key-hole:  and 
in  this  miserable  condition  we  lay  for  two 
months. 

My  lord  Kilsyth's  friends  were  under  great 
apprehensions  that  I  would  betray  his  lordship. 
But  my  lord  did  me  the  justice  to  assure  them, 
that  I  would  suffer  the  worst  extremity  rather 
than  be  guilty  of  so  infamous  an  action;  which, 
he  said,  they  should  find,  upon  any  temptation 
that  might  offer.  When  we  had  been  close  con- 
fined in  our  dungeons  for  two  months,  we  were 
brought  before  the  council,  one  by  one,  to  be 
examined,  concerning  my  lord  Kilsyth's  inten- 
tion to  carry  off  the  regiment.  Levingston  and 
the  two  Murrays,  having  not  been  privy  to  that 
design,  were  able  to  discover  nothing  to  his  lord- 
ship's prejudice;  and  were  likewise  g-  ntlemen  of 
too  much  honour  to  purchase  their  liberty  with  a 
|ie:  whereupon  they  were  remanded  back  to  their 

several 
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several  dungeons.  It  was  my  "turn  to  be  next 
examined;  and  I  was  strongly  suspected;  but 
notwithstanding  my  liberty  was  promised  me  if 
I  would  discover  all  I  knew  of  the  matter,  the 
lord  advocate  at  the  same  time  also  urging  I 
must  have  certainly  been  privy  to  it,  I  positively 
denied  any  knowledge  of  that  affair;  adding,  that 
I  believed  my  lord  Kilsyth  had  never  entertained 
such  a  design;  or,  if  he  had,  that  it  was  altoge- 
ther improbable  his  lordship  should  impart  it  to 
me,  a  poor  stranger  born  in  Ireland,  and  yet 
keep  it  a  secret  from  gentlemen  of  the  kingdom, 
in  whom  he  might  much  better  confide.  This  I 
still  repeated,  and  stood  to  it  with  great  firmness, 
even  after  I  saw  the  hangman,  with  the  torturing 
boots*  standing  at  my  back:  whereupon  I  was 
likewise  returned  to  my  dungeon. 

The  council,  although  they  could  force  no  con- 
fession from  me,  or  my  companions,  that  might 
affect  my' lord  Kilsyth,  on  whose  estate  their 
hearts  were  much  set,  yet  resolved  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  some  one  among  us.  But,  the  other 
gentlemen  being  of  their  own  kindred  and  coun- 
try, and  I  a  stranger,  as  well  as  much  hated  for 
prosecuting  the  covenanters  (who,  by  the  change 
of  the  times,  measures,  and  opinions,  were  now 
grown  into  high  favour  with  the  government,  as 
I  have  before  mentioned),  the  lot  fell  on  me,  and 
they  gave  out  a  report  that  I  should  be  hanged 
within  a  few  days.     But  a  gentleman,   then  in 

*  This  extraordinary  species  of  torture  used  to  be  performed 
by  putting  a  pair  of  iron  boots  close  on  the  legs,  and  driving 
wedges  between  the  leg  and  the  boots.     See  vol.  i.  p.  333.    N. 

town. 
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town,  one  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  held  a  secret 
correspondence  with  my  lord  Dundee,  sent  his 
lordship  intelligence  of  their  resolution  concern- 
ing me. 

That  lord  was  then  at  the  castle  of  Blair  of 
Athol;  and  having  notice  of  the  danger  I  was 
in,  wrote  a  letter  to  duke  Hamilton,  president 
of  the  council,  desiring  his  grace  to  inform  the 
board,  "  That  if  they  hanged  captain  Creichton, 
or  {to  use  his  own  homely  expression)  they 
touched  a  hair  of  his  tail,  he  would  cut  the  laird  of 
Blair,  and  the  laird  of  Pollock,  joint  by  joint,  and 
would  send  their  limbs  in  hampers  to  the  council." 

These  two  gentlemen  having  been  taken  pri- 
soners at  St.  Johnstown,  by  my  lord  Dundee, 
were  still  kept  in  confinement.  Whereupon  the 
duke,  though  it  was  night,  called  the  council, 
which  met  immediately,  supposing  that  the  bu- 
siness, which  pressed  so  much,  might  relate  to 
some  express  from  court.  But  when  the  clerk 
read  my  lord  Dundee's  letter,  they  appeared  in 
great  confusion:  whereupon  the  duke  said,  "I  fear 
we  dare  not  touch  a  hair  of  Creichton;  for  ye 
all  know  Dundee  too  well,  to  doubt  whether  he 
will  be  punctual  to  his  wordj  and  the  two  gentle- 
men in  his  hands  are  too  nearly  allied  to  some 
here,  that  their  lives  should  be  endangered  on 
this  occasion."  AVhat  his  grace  said  was  very 
true:  for,  if  I  remember  right,  the  laird  of  Blair 
had  married  a  dausfhter  of  a  former  duke  of 
Hamilton.  The  issue  of  this  matter  was,  that 
under  this  perplexity,  they  all  cried  out,  "  Let 
the  fellow  live  a  while  longer." 

Not 
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Not  long  after  this  happened  the  battle  of 
Gillicranky  (or  Killikranky)  near  the  castle  of 
Blair  of  Athol;  where  the  forces  under  the  lord 
Dundee,  consisting  of  no  more  than  seventeen  hun- 
dred foot  (all  Highlanders,  except  three  hundred 
sent  him  from  Ireland,  under  the  command  of 
colonel  Cannon,  when  he  expected  three  thou- 
sand, as  I  have  mentioned)  and  forty-five  horse, 
routed  an  army  of  five  thousand  men,  with  major 
general  M'Coy  *  at  their  head;  took  fifteen  hun- 
dred prisoners,  and  killed  a  great  number,  among 
whom  colonel  Bahour  was  one.  M'Coy  escaped, 
and  fled  that  night  twenty-five  miles  endwise,  to 
the  castle  of  Drummond. 

But  my  lord  Dundee  did  not  live  to  see  him- 
self victorious  f:  for,  as  he  was  wheeling  about 

a  rock 

*  "  A  general  officer,  that  had  served  long  in  Holland  with 
gfeat  reputation,  and  who  was  the  piousest  man  I  ever  knew 
in  a  rtiilitary  way,  who  was  sent  dow-n  to  cortimand  the  army 
in  Scotland.  He  was  one  of  the  best  officers  of  the  aige,  when 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey  and  execute  orders;  for  he 
was  both  diligent,  obliging,  and  brave :  but  he  was  not  so  fitted 
for  command.  His  piety  made  him  too  apt  to  mistrust  his  own 
sense ;  and  to  be  too  tender  or  rather  fearful  in  any  thing 
where  there  might  be  a  needless  effusion  of  blood."  Burnet, 
T©1.  iii.  p.  36.     N. 

t  He  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  engagement.  The  High- 
landers, animated  by  their  commander,  gained  a  signal  vic- 
tory. Upon  his  asking  how  things  went,  he  was  told  that 
all  was  well.  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  aim  well ;''  and  presently 
expired.  He  was  a  roan  of  an  enterprising  genius,  and  his 
conduct  was  equal  to  his  courage.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  the 
spirit  of  his  uncle,  the  famous  James  Graham,  marquis  of 
Montrose.    He  died  July  6,  1689.   (See  a  characteristic  account 

of' 
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£i  rock,  over  the  enemy's  heads,  and  making 
down  the  brae  to  attack  them  (they  making  a 
running-fire),  he  was  killed,  by  a  random  shot,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  action:  yet  his  men  disco- 
vered not  his  fall,  till  they  had  obtained  the 
victory.  The  next  day,  though  victorious,  they 
suffered  their  prisoners  to  depart,  on  parole,  that 
they  would  never  take  up  arms  against  king 
James:  colonel  Ferguson  only  excepted,  on  ac- 
count of  his  more  than  ordinary  zeal  for  the  new 
establishment. 

King  William,  having  heard  of  this  defeat, 
said,  "  He  knew  the  lord  Dundee  so  well,  that 
he  must  have  been  either  killed  or  mortally 
wounded;  otherwise,  before  that  time,  he  would 
have  been  master  of  Edinburgh." 

I  now  desire  leave  to  return  to  my  own  affairs. 
About  four  months  after  my  examination,  I  was 
advised  in  plain  words,  by  the  dukes  of  Hamilton 
and  Queensberry,  who  were  then  going  up  to 
London,  that  I  should  bribe  Melvil,  then  secretary 
of  Scotland  ;  with  whom  their  graces  likewise 
would  use  their  interest,  to  get  an  order  from 
king  William  for  my  liberty.  But  I  was  so  far 
from  having  money  to  bribe  a  courtier  of  the 
secretary's  rank,  that  1  had  hardly  enough  to 
support  myself  Whereupon  my  noble  friend, 
the  lord  Kilsyth,  who  thought  himself  indebted 
to  my  fidelity  for  his  life  and  fortune,  was  so  ex- 
tremely generous,  as  to  make  me  a  present  of  five 

of  him,  and  an  excellent  description  of  the  battle  of  Killikranky, 
in  Dalrymple's  Memoirs,  p.  342,  &c.  2d,  edit.)  Granger, 
iv.  p.  278.    And  see  Burnet,  iii.  p.  37.    N. 

hundred 
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hundred  pounds,  which  I  immediately  sent  to 
Melvil;  who,  thereupon  joining  his  interest  with 
the  good  office  of  the  two  dukes  before  mentioned, 
prevailed  with  king  AVilliam  to  send  down  an 
order;  upon  the  receipt  of  which,  I  was  to  be 
set  at  liberty  by  the  council.  But  they  would  not 
obey  it;  alleging,  that  the  king  was  misinformed: 
and  out  of  the  abundance  of  their  zeal,  wrote 
to  him,  that  if  captain  Creichton  should  obtain 
his  liberty,  he  would  murder  all  Scotland  in  one 
night. 

Thus  my  hope  and  liberty  vanished;  for  king 
William  soon  afte/  going  to  Flanders,  and  not 
thinking  it  prudent  to  discredit  the  representa- 
tion which  the  council  had  made  of  me,  as  so 
very  dangerous  a  person,  left  me  in  the  ToU 
booth;  though  the  two  dukes,  out  of  their  great 
friendship  (which  I  should  be  most  ungrateful 
ever  to  forget),  had  both  offered  to  answer  body 
for  body,  for  my  peaceable  demeanour.  But 
notwithstanding  all  this,  king  William,  for  the 
reason  before  mentioned,  left  me  prisoner  in  the 
Tolbooth,  as  I  said;  where  I  continued  two  years 
and  a  half  longer,  without  one  penny  of  money; 
though  not  without  many  friends,  whose  charity 
and  generosity  supported  me  under  this  heavy 
affliction. 

My  wife  and  tv/o  boys,  with  as  many  daugh- 
ters, were  in  town  all  the  time  of  my  confinement. 
The  boys  died  young,  but  the  mother  and  the 
two  girls  lived  to  endure  many  hardships;  having 
been  twice  plundered,  by  the  rabble,  of  the  little 
substance  they  had  left:  however,  they  and  my- 
self 
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self  w^re  still  providentially  relieved  by  some 
friend  or  other  j  and  particularly  once,  by  the  lady 
Carnwarth  (mother  of  the  present  earl),  who,  when 
he  had  not  one  penny  left  to  buy  bread,  sent  us 
up  a  sack  of  meal,  and  a  basket  of  fowl,  sixty  miles 
fron\  Edinburgh. 

My  fellow-prisoners  and  I,  after  the  time  of  our 
examination  by  the  council,  were  allowed,  for 
four  or  five  hours  every  day,  to  converse  witli 
each  other,  and  with  our  friends:  and  when  we 
had  been  three  years  in  the  Tol booth,  my  com- 
panions being  related  to  the  best  families  in  the 
kingdom,  were  at  last  permitted,  on  bail,  to 
lodge  in  the  city,  with  a  sentry  at  each  of  their 
doors.  But  I  was  not  allowed  the  same  favour, 
till  two  months  after;  when  duke  Hamilton,  still 
my  friend,  with  much  difiiculty  and  strong  ap- 
plication to  the  council,  obtained  it  for  me:  and 
when  the  order  was  at  last  granted,  I  was  at  a 
great  loss  to  find  such  a  person  for  my  bail  w'lom 
the  council  would  approve  of;  till  the  laird  of 
Pettencrife,  a  gentleman  whom  I  had  never  seen 
before,  sent  up  his  name  (without  any  application 
from  me)  to  the  clerk,  and  was  accordingly 
accepted. 

I  had  not  been  two  months  discharged  out  of 
theTolbooth,  and  removed  to  a  private  lodging  in 
tlie  town,  with  a  sentry  upon  me,  when  the  go- 
vernment, upon  some  pretence  or  other,  filled  the 
castle  with  a  great  number  of  persons  of  quality, 
among  whom  were  the  lords  KiLsyth,  Hume,  and 
several  others;  and  the  Tolbooth  again,  with  as 
many  of  inferior  note  as  it  could  hold, 

VOL.  IX.  2U  In 
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In  a  week  after  I  had  been  permitted  to  live  in 
the  city,  with  my  family,  I  found  the  sentry  had 
orders  to  keep  me  close,  without  allowing  me  to 
stir  from  my  lodgings  upon  any  pretence  what- 
soever t  but  when  another  regiment  came  to  re- 
lieve that  which  was  before  upon  duty,  I  bribed 
him  who  had  been  my  keeper,  at  his  going  off, 
that  he  should  tell  the  first  who  came  in  his  place, 
that  his  orders  were  to  "  walk  with  me  to  any 
part  of  the  town  I  pleased."  This  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  thenceforward  I  used  to  take  my 
sentry  along  with  me,  and  visit  my  old  fellow- 
prisoners,  the  Gillicrankymen,  and  sometimes 
stay  with  them  all  night;  at  other  times,  my 
friends  would  do  the  same  at  my  lodgings;  among 
whom  the  lord  William  Douglas  often  did  me 
that  honour:  nay,  sometimes,  in  company  of  some 
gentlemen,  I  would  leave  the  sentry  drinking 
with  the  footmen  in  an  alehouse,  at  the  back  of 
the  town  wall,  while  we  rambled  nine  or  ten 
miles  in  the  country,  to  visit  some  acquaintance 
or  other;  still  taking  care  to  return  before  two  in 
the  afternoon,  which  was  the  hour  of  parade,  to 
Save  the  sentry  from  danger. 

Thus  I  spent  above  two  months,  till  the  day  the 
government  had  filled  the  castle  and  theTolbooth 
again,  as  I  have  mentioned  already.  As  soon  as 
I  was  told  of  m}^  lord  Kilsyth's  imprisonment, 
I  knew  the  danger  I  was  in,  and  had  just  time 
to  run  with  the  sentry  to  a  cellar,  where  I  found 
twelve  officers  got  together  for  shelter  likewise 
from  the  storm,  a  little  before  me.  We  staid  there 
dose  till  night,  and  then  dispatched  my  sentry,  with 

captain 
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daptain  Maif's  footman,  to  the  lady  Lockhart's 
(who  was  married  to  the  captain)j  four  miles  out 
of  towuj  to  let  her  know,  that  her  husband  would 
be  at  home  that  night,  with  twelve  other  cava- 
liers (for  so  in  those  days  we  affected  to  style 
ourselves),  to  avoid  being  imprisoned  in  the  Tol- 
booth. 

When  the  message  was  deliveredj  the  lady 
ordered  three  or  four  of  her  servants  to  take  the 
sentry  up  four  pair  of  stairs^  and  to  ply  him  well 
with  drink.  Accordingly  they  kept  him  drunk 
for  twelve  days  and  nights  together^  so  that  he 
neither  saw  me,  nor  I  him,  in  all  that  time.  Two 
days  after  we  came  to  lady  Lockhart's,  I  deter- 
mined, against  her  and  her  friends*  advice,  to 
return  privately  to  Edinburgh^  to  discourse  with 
the  laird  of  Pettencrife,  my  bail:  resolving  at  all 
adventures  that  so  generous  a  person  should  not 
be  a  sufferer  on  my  account.  I  accordingly  re- 
paired, in  the  night,  to  the  same  alehouse,  at  the 
back  of  the  town-wall,  and  thence  sent  the  foot- 
man, who  attended  me,  to  bring  the  laird  thither. 
He  presently  came,  with  two  other  gentlemen  in 
his  company;  and  after  drinking  together  for 
half  an  hour,  he  bid  me  "go  whither  I  pleased^ 
and  God's  blessing  along  with  me;"  whereupon^ 
thrusting  me  out  at  the  door  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner, he  added,  that  he  would  pay  the  hundred 
pounds  he  was  bound  in,  to  the  council,  next 
morning,  if  demanded  of  him ;  which  they  ac- 
cordingly did,  and  the  nwney  was  paid. 

I  then  returned  to  the  company   at  my  lady 

Lockhart's,  and   thence  wrote  to  the  two  dukes 
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before  mentioned,  for  their  advice  what  course  to 
take?  Their  answer  was,  "That,  in  regard  to  my 
poor  family,  I  should  make  my  escape  to  my  own 
country,  and  there  set  potatoes,  till  I  saw  better 
times."  At  the  end  of  twelve  days,  captain  Mair 
and  his  eleven  friends  got  over  seas  to  St.  Ger- 
main's; when  Ilikewisetook  my  leave  of  them  and 
the  lady,  to  make  the  best  of  my  way  for  Ireland. 
But  I  bethought  me  of  the  poor  sentry  (to  whom 
the  twelve  days  we  staid  there  seemed  no  longer 
than  two  or  three,  so  well  was  he  plied  with  drink), 
and  caUing  for  him,  asked  whether  he  would 
choose  to  share  with  me  and  my  fortunes,  or  ^o 
back  to  the  regiment,  perhaps  to  be  shot  for  neg- 
lect of  his  duty?  He  readily  answered,  that  he 
would  go  with  me  whither  ever  I  went ;  and  not 
long  after  we  came  into  Ireland,  I  had  the  good 
luck  to  get  him  made  a  sergeant  of  grenadiers,  in 
the  regiment  formerly  commanded  by  my  lord 
Dunbarton,  by  a  captain  who  was  then  gone 
thither  for  recruits;  in  whicli  regiment  he  died  a 
lieutenant  some  years  after. 

The  lady,  at  parting,  made  me  a  present  of  a 
good  horse,  with  ten  dollars,  to  bear  my  charges 
on  the  Vv'ay;  and  moreover  hired  a  tenant's  horse 
to  carry  the  sentry  to  the  borders.  I  durst  not 
be  seen  to  pass  through  Galloway,  and  therefore 
went  by  Carlisle  to  Whitehaven.  Here  I  found 
an  acquaintance,  who  was  minister  of  the  town, 
of  the  name  ofMarr;  a  gentleman  of  great  worth 
and  learning.  Before  the  revolution,  he  had  been 
minister  of  a  parish  in  Scotland,  near  the  borders: 
but  about  the  time  of  that  event,  the  rabble,  as 

he 
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he  told  me  the  story,  came  to  his  house,  in  the 
night,  to  rob   and  murder  him;  having  treated 
others  of  his  brethren,  the  episcopal  clergy,  be- 
fore in  that  inhuman  manner.      He  was  a  single 
man,  and  had  but  one  man  servant,  whose  bu- 
siness was  to  dress  his  meat,  and  make  his  bed ; 
and  while    the   villains  were  breaking    into  the 
house,  he  had  just  time  to  put  on  his  breeches, 
stockings,    and    shoes,    and    no    more;    for   by 
that   time  they   were   got  in;  when  he  thought 
it  better  to  leap   out    at  the  window,    but   half 
clothed    as    he    was,    than   to    expose     his    life 
to  the  fury  of  such,  whose  very  mercies    might 
be  cruel.     Thus  he  saved  his  life,  and  made  his 
escape  to  the  English  side,  with  only  four  dol- 
lars in  his  pocket;  leaving  his  goods,  house,  and' 
parish,  a^j  plunder  to  those  saints;  who,  doubt- 
less, looked  on  such  as  he  was  as  no  other  than  a 
usurper  of  what,   of  right,    pertained   to    them ; 
pursuant  to  the  maxim,  "That  dominion  is  found- 
ed in  grace." 

And  here  I  beg  leave  to  relate  the  treatment 
which  another  episcopal  clergyman  received  from 
that  tribe,  about  the  same  time :  his  name  was 
Kirkwood,  whom  I  likewise  knew,  before  the  re» 
volution,  minister  of  a  parish  in  Galloway,  in 
Scotland,  and  afterward  rector  in  the  county  of 
lermanagli,  in  Ireland.  Among  other  good  qua- 
lities, this  gentleman  was  a  very  facetious  person; 
and  by  his  presence  of  mind,  in  making  use  of 
this  talent,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  save  both 
his  life  and  goods  from  the  fury  of  those  godly 
nu'u,    wl)o    Ihf^n    thought    all    tilings  their  own. 

When 
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When  they  broke  into  the  house,  he  was  in  bed  j 
and  sitting  up  in  his  shirt,  desired  leave  to  speak 
a  few  words  before  he  died  j  which  (I  cannot  tell 
liow  it  happened)  they  granted,  and  he  spoke  to 
this  effect ;  "  That  he  had  always  prayed  to  God 
he  might  die  in  his  bed ;  adding,  that  he  had  in 
his  house  as  good  ale  and  brandy  as  was  in  all 
Scotland  ;  and  therefore  hoped  the  worthy  gen- 
tlemen would  do  him  the  honour  to  drink  with 
him,  before  they  did  any  thing  rashly.  " 

This  facetious  speech,  which  they  little  expect- 
ed from  him  in  the  article  of  so  much  danger  as 
then  threatened  him,  had  the  luck  to  divert  them 
from  their  bloody  purpose,  and  to  make  them 
comply  with  his  request ;  so  that  after  drinking 
plentifully,  they  said  he  was  a  hearty  cheel ;  and 
left  him  in  quiet  possession  of  his  house  and 
goods. 

But  he  durst  not  trust  his  talent  to  another  trial, 
lest  the  next  company  might  not  be  influenced  as 
this  first  had  been ;  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  it 
was  day,  made  off,  with  his  family  and  effects,  in 
the  best  manner  he  could  j  and  rested  not  until  he 
was  safe  in  Ireland. 

I  could  not  forbear  relating  these  stories,  from 
the  gentlemen's  own  mouths,  as  I  might  do  others 
of  the  same  kind,  upon  my  own  knowledge ;  al- 
though they  are  contradictory  to  what  the 
preachers  of  the  new  established  kirk  have  so 
confidently  given  out.  They  would  fain  have  the 
world  believe,  that  they  showed  great  indulgence 
to  the  episcopal  clergy,  at  the  revolution,  and  for 
spveral  years  after.     But  they  must  grant  me  and 

others 
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Others  leave  not  to  believe  them:  nor  ought  they 
to  be  angry,  if  I  give  the  reader  a  farther  idea 
of  them,  and  of  the  spirit  that  reigned  in  s}'^- 
nods,  conventions,  or  general  assemblies,  of  their 
kirk. 

During  ray  confinement  in  the  Tolbooth,  a  ge- 
neral assembly  was  called;  to  which  my  lord  Lo^ 
thian,  as  I  was  informed  afterward,  was  sent  com- 
piissioner  from  king  William.  His  lordship's  in- 
structions were,  to  signify  to  them  the  king's  de- 
sire, that  as  many  of  the  episcopal  clergy  as 
would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him  might 
keep  possession  of  their  several  parishes.  To  this 
the  members  answered  in  a  disdainful  manner, 
"  What !  shall  we  suffer  any  scabbed  sheep  among 
us  ?  Na,  na,  nat  ane ;"  and  thereupon  sent  two 
of  their  brethren  to  king  AVilliam,  who  was  then 
in  Flanders,  to  move  him  for  more  favours  to  the 
kirk,  and  power  farther  to  oppress  the  episcopal 
clergy.  But  that  prince  told  them,  in  plain  terms, 
that  he  had  been  imposed  upon,  in  granting  to 
the  kirk  the  favours  she  had  already  got ;  and 
withal  commanded  them  to  let  the  general  as- 
sembly know,  that  it  was  his  will  and  pleasure 
that  they  should  live  peaceably  with  those  who 
were  willing  to  live  so  with  them  ;  otherwise 
he  would  make  them  know,  that  he  was  their 
master. 

With  this  unwelcome  answer  from  king  Wil- 
liam, the  two  spiritual  envoys  returned  to  those 
who  sent  them  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  or  soon 
^fter,  the  prince  dispatched  an  order  to  the  com- 
missioner to  dissolve  the  assembly,  if  he  found 

them 
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them   persisting  in  their  severity  toward  the  epi- 
scopal clergy. 

As  soon  as  the  legates  delivered  the  message, 
all  in  the  assembly  began  to  speak  out  with  tlie 
greatest  boldness  imaginable  ;  -saying,  "  That  the 
Jcing  durst  not  have  sent  them  such  an  answer,  if 
he  had  not  an  army  at  his  back."  Whereup-on 
the  commissioner  dissolved  the  synod;  and,  in  the 
king's  name,  commanded  all  the  members  to 
depart  to  their  several  homes. 

But,  instead  of  obeying  that  order,  they  all 
went  in  a  body,  with  that  poor  weak  creature  the 
lord  Crawford  at  their  head,  to  the  market  cross  ; 
and  there  published  a  protestation,  declaring,  that 
the  king  had  no  authority  in  such  affairs,  nor  any 
right  to  dissolve  their  general  assembly. 

I  relate  this  story  as  it  was  told  me,  not  only 
to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  spirit  that  reigned 
in  that  kirk,  established  now  in  Scotland,  as  I 
have  said,  but  likewise  to  do  justice  to  the  me- 
mory of  king  William,  which  may  be  the  more 
acceptable,  as  coming  from  one  who  was  in  a  con- 
trary interest.  And,  indeed,  I  have  so  good  an 
opinion  of  that  prince,  as  to  believe  he  would 
jiave  acted  much  better  than  he  did,  with  regard 
to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Scot- 
land, if  he  had  been  permitted  to  govern  by  his 
own  opinions. 

But   now   to   come   to   the  conclusion  of  my 
story.     The  Hollow-een-tide*   after  I  arrived   in 


*  The  feast  of  Al!  Saint-;.     Sec  an  iinforL-jnate  instance  of  its 
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Ireland,  my  wife  and  two  daughters  followed  me ; 
and  we  settled  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  with 
my  father  (who  died  two  years  afterward),  on 
a  small  freehold  ;  where  1  made  a  hard  shift 
to  maintain  them,  with  industry  and  even  ma- 
nual labour,  for  about  twelve  years,  till  my  wife 
died,  and  my  daughters  were  married,  which 
happened  not  very  long  after  I  became  a  wi- 
dower. 

I  am  at  present  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  my 
age;  still  hated  by  those  people  who  affirm  the 
old  covenanters  to  have  been  unjustly  dealt  with, 
and  therefore  believe  a  great  number  of  impro- 
bable stories  concerning  me  ;  as  that  I  was  a  com- 
mon murderer  of  them  and  their  preachers,  with 
many  other  false  and  improbable  stories.  But 
the  reader,  I  hope,  from  whom  I  have  not  con- 
cealed any  one  transaction  or  adventure  that  hap- 
pened to  me  among  those  rebellious  people,  or 
misrepresented  the  least  circumstance,  as  far  as 
my  memory  could  serve  me,  will  judge  whether 
he  has  reason  to  believe  me  to  have  been  such  a 
person  as  they  represented  me,  and  to  hate  me, 
as  they  do,  upon  that  account.  And  my  comfort 
is,  that  I  can  appeal  from  their  unjust  tribunal, 
to  the  mercy  of  God  ;  before  whom,  by  the 
course  of  nature,  I  must  soon  appear;  v/ho 
knows  t!)e  integrity  of  my  heart,  and  that  my 
actions  (continued  by  them)  were,  as  far  as  my 
understanding  could  direct  mc,  meant  for  the 
good  of  the  church,  and  the  service  of  my  king 
and  country. 

And    although   such   people    bate   me  becarse 
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they  give  credit  to  the  false  reports  raised  ccai- 
cerning  me ;  another  comfort  left  me  in  my  old 
age  is,  that  I  have  constantly  preserved  (and  still 
do  so)  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  honest  and  good 
men,  to  whom  I  have  had  the  happiness  at  any 
time  to  be  known. 

JOHN  CREICHTON. 
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